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Here’s a side by side comparison... which proves that for slasher 
drums, too, the use of ENDURO* Stainless Steel improves and simplifies 
the processing, saves time, and substantially lowers costs. And these 
same advantages and economies of ENDURO apply to dye jigs, dry cans, 
package dyeing machines, and other textile equipment. Be sure you 
take full advantage of them by specifying ENDURO where severe cor- 
rosive attack boosts costs. Complete information is available. Write 
Republic, Dept. TW, at Cleveland today. Republic Steel Corporation, 
General Offices: Cleveland, Ohio; Alloy Steel Division, Massillon, Ohio. 
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Generally Clearing 


BETTER TIMES BECKON IN 1939 AFTER THOROUGHLY LOUSY YEAR IN 1938 


NLY A CROSS between a Polly- 
anna and an ostrich would call 
1938 anything but a sour textile year. 
Since we have no desire to emulate 
either, and _ particularly since we 
think a cross between the two must 
be something awful, we go on record 
as putting thumbs down on last year. 
To textile manufacturers, and to 
those who sell to textile manufac- 
turers, it was a supreme headache. 
Volume was down; price margins 
shrank; and as a result of the com- 
bination, corporate profits of 1937 
turned into losses of 1938. 
Statistically, the year closed with 
i volume record which does not fully 
lisclose the grief. TextiLE Wor.p’s 
index of textile mill activity showed 
in 18% decline from 1937. That it 


was not worse was due to the recov- 
ery in the last part of the year. A 
glance at the above chart will show 
the dismal course of events during 
the first half, following the collapse 
in the fall of 1937. In fact, by the 
middle of 1938 it looked as if an all- 
time low would be set by the year. 
TextTiLE Wortp’s index for the first 
six months registered a 40% de- 
crease from the corresponding period 
of the previous year. Fortunately, 
the tide changed in the last half; 
activity was 38% greater than dur- 
ing the first six months with the 
result that the total activity for the 
year was only 18% below 1937. 
The nearest recent counterpart to 
1938 was 1935. In that year, too, 
recovery in the last part saved the 


record. Comparison of 1938 with 
other years back to and including 
1929, is shown in the following table 
of TrextiteE Wortp’s textile mill 
activity index: 


1923-1925 average — 100 
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production. 
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above what is still used as a “normal” 
year—the 1923-25 average. 


The Sad Part of the Story 


But we said before that statistics 
do not tell the whole story. That is 
found in the “profit” possibilities. 
(We use quotation-marks advisedly. ) 
Prices in the primary textile mar- 
kets failed to reflect the improved 
demand in the last part of the year. 
In fact, in some branches of the in- 
dustry, manufacturing margins went 
down, as volume of sales went up. In 
staple cotton fabrics, for example, 
TextiLe Wor.p’s compilation of mar- 
gins showed a drop from 16.5¢ in 
July to 14.4¢ in December, despite 
the fact that cotton consumption in 
the last six months of the year was 
23° greater than in the first six. 

Those who want the real low-down 
on the effect of this cock-eyed situ- 
ation will find it in the corporate 
financial statements for the calendar 


year 1938. These are coming out 
right along now, and dont make 


pleasant reading. We took seven as 
they came across our desk in the last 
week — representative companies in 
different branches of the industry 
and in different sections of the coun- 
try. The combined net profit of $2.- 
022.535 in 1937 was changed to a 
combined net of $2.649.844 in 
1938. This may not represent the 
average percentage change for the 
industry as a whole, but it very defi- 
the trend. 


loss 


nitely shows 


And Now ... What’s Ahead? 

We feel that we have 
that And. fortu- 
nately, it is a more pleasant task 
predicting for 1939 than it was for 
1938. A year ago. the business world 
was completely lost in a fog. Hell 


better. now 


out of our system. 
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General 
industria/ 
production 





1937 


1936 
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had broken loose in the fall of the 
previous year. Stock prices had col- 
lapsed, and the industrial structure 
followed suit. A boom was changed 
over-night to another depression. No 
one seemed to know whether or not 
we were in for another 1929-33 siege. 
It was recognized that. at the very 
least, the first half of the year would 
be tough going. 

This year, the situation is com- 
pletely reversed. The second de- 
pression has been arrested, recovery 
is definitely under way, and the out- 
look in general business is for a con- 
tinued upward movement for the first 
half at least. with no reason to ex- 
pect a recession in the last half. 
(All this is with the usual qualifica- 
tion about the Wild Men of Europe. 
We never answer a question from 
even our six-year old nowadays with- 
out inserting that clause. It should 
be required in all contracts.) 

Textiles not only should share in 
this continued recovery, but should 
pace it. (The chart on this page 
shows that textile activity continues 
to run ahead of general industrial 
production.) 1939 is slated as the 
year in the two-year textile 
cycle. Also, inventories in most 
quarters are low, and any real de- 
mand should justify a good produc- 
tion rate. 

We shall try to put this prediction 
in hard, cold figures. Last year, in 
the year-end review and _ forecast 
similar to this. we stated that “the 
chances (in the textile mill activity) 
are for a decline in 1938 from 1937, 
say, about 10°.” The final figure 
was 18%. We are content with the 
approximate accuracy of our predic- 
tion; we are not running a numbers 
game. 

For 1939 we would expect textile 


good 
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mill activity to run about half-way 
between 1937 and 1938. That would 
mean about 115 on the basis of 
1923-25 as 100. (See table on pre- 
vious page.) Incidentally, it would 
mean a rate the same as 1929, if that 
means anything nowadays. 

That refers to activity only, not 
to prices and “profits.” To make a 
lousy but . accurate pun, textile 
prophets cannot extend to profits. 

Our tendency would be to feel dis- 
couraged right now, if it were not 
for many under-surface indications 
that a large part of the industry is 
getting fed up with the eleemosynary 
character of the business it operates. 


Question ... and Answer 


WHEN WE ASKED the question 
“Can a Textile Man Make 
Money?” last October, some of 
our readers thought at first we 
were indulging in rather macabre 
humor. But, as they thought it 
over, they realized it was a per- 
fectly fair question, and began to 
ask themselves the same thing. 
Consequently, when we decided 
to use that as the theme for the 
special section of this, the 1939 
Annual, we found a live interest 
in its many ramifications. We 
asked the question of a sample 
group of our readers. Their ans- 
wers start on Page 80. 

Our own answer is still: Yes, 
IF ... And since the IF’s are the 
important part of the answer, we 
direct attention to the articles 
analyzing them, following im- 
mediately after the Readers’ 
Forum mentioned above. 

One thing we do know posi- 
tively: IF the textile industry 
doesn’t start making money pretty 
soon, and continue to do so for a 
period longer than six months or 
a year at a time, there are a lot 
of men and mills in it today, who 
won't be in it a few years from 
now. 

And IF we had to isolate any 
one IF from the special section 
starting on page 79, we would 
lean to the suggestion that a tex- 
tile man can make money, IF he 
includes a profit in his price. The 
contributor of that idea admits 
that it may be considered an over- 
simplification of the problem. 
And there are of course forces 
always at work which make the 
answer not quite so simple as 


that. But let’s put it another 
way: A textile man can never 
make money IF he doesn’t in- 


clude a profit in his price, 
Think that one over.—Editor. 
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Annual Machinery Survey 


SALES OFF 30% FROM 1937, BUT RECOVERY ALREADY STARTED IN 1939 


This is the 1938 instalment of TEX- 
TILE WORLD’S serial story on sales 
of textile machinery and supplies. 
Started in 1929, this gives a com- 
parative picture for the depression, 
recovery, recession, and second re- 
covery periods. It is made possible 
by the cooperation of the manufac- 
turers who give us confidential in- 
formation concerning their sales for 
the year just closed, and their pros- 
pects for the year to come.—Editor. 


I' WILL NOT be a surprise to 

anyone, we are sure, to learn that 
sales of textile machinery, auxiliary 
equipment, accessories and supplies 
fell off in 1937. The only question 
has been the extent of the drop. It 
will be recalled that a glorious tex- 
tile boom was arrested in the fall of 
1937, and that from then till the 
middle of 1938 a progressive col- 
lapse ensued. Naturally those who 
wanted to sell to textile mills were 
more or less out of luck. 

The net result was a 30% drop 
from the 1937 dollar volume of ma- 
chinery sales to that of 1938. The 
record for the last 10 years, as shown 
by TextrLeE Wortp’s index (in which 
1929 = 100) follows: 
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In other words, the steady climb 
which started in 1933 has been 
checked at last, and the level has 
been put back approximately to that 
of 1935. The 1938 sales were 27% 
helow 1929. However there was no 
collapse to the level at the depths 
ol the depression when, in 1932, sales 
vere 61% below 1929! 

The 1938 drop of 30% from 1937 
was fairly uniform in the different 
branches of the industry, with one 
exception: Knitting machinery sales 
were only 8% below the previous 
year. This was due to the rapid 
plant expansion, particularly in the 
‘ull-fashioned end. In fact certain 
\nitting equipment firms had 1938 
sales records well above 1937. 


As for the other branches, the 


preparatory, spinning and weaving 
equipment group was 39% off; 
bleaching, dyeing and finishing 


equipment 32% off; and auxiliary 
equipment, accessories and supplies, 
38% off. 

An interesting fact shown by the 
study is that those companies which 
brought out outstanding new models 
usually had sales records above the 
average for the industry as a whole. 


Looks Good for 1939 


One advantage of reviewing an off 
year like 1938 is that the sentiment 


for the year to come is usually hope- 
ful. A year ago, our returns were 
pretty gloomy. This year 86% of 
the manufacturers who contributed to 
the survey are optimistic—and of the 
remaining 14%, 7% are pessimistic 
and 7% are on the fence. The aver- 
expectation of improvement in 1939 
is approximately 30% over 1938. In 
fact, the prediction was often made 
that the coming year would run about 
flush with 1937. If that materializes, 
it ought to be good enough to please 
most people. In many cases the 
present hopeful attitude is based on 
increased orders actually in the bag. 


WHAT THEY SAY 


Reflecting that comfortable position 
are the following extracts from let- 
ters received in our survey: 


e “Business is now running well 
ahead of the same period in 1938.” 


e “The outlook is much better, and 
we are looking for an upward trend 
of sales, as the mills are fairly busy 
and we are starting out the year with 
some very nice business.” 


e “Prospects for the first six months 
of 1939, at least, are exceptionally 
good,” 


e “The first month of 1939 is start- 
ing out in a far more valiant fashion 
than did the first month of the late 
unlamented 1938.” 


0 
1929 1930 eS 1932 1933 


e “1939 has started off with the 
largest backlog of orders we have 
had in some time, and we seem to 
be assured of an active first six 
months.” 


e “Our sales to the textile industry 
started to increase in October 1938 
and have been gradually expanding 
since. We look for a splendid spring 
and good summer and fall in 1939.” 


e “As far as indications for 1939 are 
concerned, we are certainly more 
optimistic than we were last year. 
We are already sold out for the first 
six months.” 


e “At the present moment, we have 


two large inquiries for machinery 
and it would seem to us that the out- 


eT 1935 1936 1937 1938 
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look for 1939 is very much better 
for machinery sales than it was for 


1938.” 


e “Our unfilled-orders curve turned 
upward in December for the first 
time in eighteen months, which should 
be an indication of one thing or 
another.” 


e “We are already sold ahead eight 
to ten weeks, which is very unusual 
for this time of the year.” 


e “January has started off in a very 
satisfactory manner. The inquiries 
are good and prospects in general 
seem quite encouraging. January 
actual business is real good.” 


© “December was an ‘old time’ month 
and the orders on hand today and 
prospects are better than at any time 
in many months.” 


Here is a more restrained prediction: 
e “There really seems to be some 
justification for believing that we 
are approaching what might be con- 
sidered a normal, although not a 
high, year. We shall be glad to have 
it stay at a normal rather than go 
through all those boom and depres- 
sion periods.” 


The following is typical of many 
expressions received in the survey: 
e “While 1939 apparently will not be 
a year of sharply rising business, we 
do believe we should gain back this 
year approximately what we lost last 
year in total sales.” 


The Sour Side 


On the other hand, the relatively few 
pessimists had things like these to 
say: 

e“We are not very optimistic. In 
our particular field, the industry is 
over machined, and outside of the 
general run of small repair parts, we 
do not feel that we can expect to 
build any great volume of new 
equipment.” 


e “The outlook for textile sales in 
1939 appears quite unsettled to us.” 


e“I am not too optimistic. Farm 
income is low, and that very large 
group of American people do not 
have the purchasing power which 
seems necessary to support a _ pro- 
longed period of good business. 
Through government spending and 
governmental regulation of wages, we 
may be able to stimulate business for 
a few months, but with so large a 
group of our people—the farmers— 
unable to buy I hardly see how we 


may expect a prolonged period of 
good business.” 


Bricks for the White House 


The last quotation touched, but then 
shied away from, a subject which is 
in the minds of a good many of our 
correspondents. Here are a couple 
of samples: 


e “As for foretelling 1939 the only 
thing that looks good is that most of 
the trade indices show an upward 
trend but with our wild man in the 
White House and three of them in 
Europe it does not look so good. 
Here’s hoping.” 


e “As to 1939, you tell us. An an- 
cient judge once remarked ‘No man 
may judge the mind of man for the 
devil himself knoweth not what a 
man thinketh.’ Until we can, look- 
ing through the glass darkly, discern 
what The Perfect Intelligence at 
Washington has on the IQ, 1939 is 
an unsolved riddle.” 


Our Old Friend Modernization 


Here are two observations on the 
need for modernization: 

© “The outlook for 1939 for the in- 
stallation of new textile machinery is 
better, the principal reason being 
that the financial men (especially the 
banking interests) are realizing that 
the well equipped mills have a 


Activity by Branches 


General textile activity, as 
noted in the first article in this 
issue, was 18% less in 1938 
than in 1937. By branches of 
the industry, the comparison, as 


shown by TEXTILE WORLD’s 


index was as follows: 


Cotton: 1938 activity approxi- 
mately 20% below 1937. 


Wool: 1938 activity 11% be- 
low 1937. 


Silk: 1938 activity 3% below 
1937. 


Rayon: 1938 activity 2% 
above 1937—the only textile 
fiber to show increased con- 
sumption last year. 


Incidentally, it is interesting 
to note that hosiery shipments 
in 1938 were 1.8% ahead of 
1937. This branch of the indus- 
try, as has been noted previ- 
ously, ran counter to the trend 
in textiles generally. 
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chance of success, while the poorly 
equipped mills have under present 
conditions very little chance. This 
elementary fact is well known to the 
mill managers but the last year or 
two they have not had money enough 
to act. Lately, however, business 
has been better in the mills; they 
have been making a little more 
money, and all the responsible mills 
will give serious consideration to the 
installation of new machinery during 
1939.” 


_—_ 


e “If the more up-to-date and pro- 
gressive plants could get themselves 
into the proper frame of mind to 
take care of obsolescence, which has 
definitely not been the case for the 
past six or seven years, we would 
naturally see some good business.” 


On two specific problems, contribu- 
tors to the survey offered the follow- 
ing thoughts: 

e “The printing, dyeing and _finish- 
ing and processing of spun rayon 
fabrics has probably the most at- 
tractive outlook for 1939 and_ the 
coming years. There still remains a 
great deal to be done by technicians 
in the way of simplifying processes 
and the treating of spun rayon fab- 
rics. Finishers are presented with 
many problems, the way they were 
back in 1930 and 1931 on all-rayon 
crepes. Eventually we shall prob- 
ably arrive at some predetermined 
and proven types of equipment mod- 
ified from the higher types of cotton 
finishing equipment which will serve 
more generally the purposes of the 
mills which are specializing on pro- 
cessing spun rayons.” 


e “A majority of the cotton mills are 
simply equipped with head humidifi- 
cation systems. With the introduc- 
tion of long-draft spinning the in- 
ternal head loads are materially in- 
creased, that is more power is re- 
quired to drive machinery. That 
means that old head systems are no 
longer properly functioning and well 
engineered systems introducing meas- 
ured amounts of outdoor air in com- 
bination with the old head systems 
must be put in for proper operation.” 


e “We are following a plan that we 
laid out for ourselves several years 
ago, and that is, to redesign our 
complete line of equipment, with an 
eye to producing better mechandise 
at lower costs, making the machines 
more practical and giving them some 
eye appeal. We have accomplished 
a great deal of this already, and we 
see it beginning to bear fruit. We 
believe that we are on the right 
track and are going to continue with 
our policy.” 
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COTTON MANUFACTURE 


By Horace L. Pratt 
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West Point Mfg. Co. 
Shawmut Mill Division, Shawmut, Ala. 


EVELOPMENTS in cotton man- 
ufacturing during 1938 have for 
the most part reflected the imperative 
need for greater efficiency and re- 
duced costs. Thus, the primary pur- 
pose of much of the new equipment 
introduced during the last year is to 
permit the cotton manufacturer to 
increase the efficiency of his mill. 
This is true, for example, of a new 
drive for picker calender rolls, stop 
motions for spinning frames, and 
automatic bobbin winders. Again, 
installations in a number of mills of 
auxiliary equipment, such as_ im- 
proved mechanical handling equip- 
ment and up-to-date lighting systems, 
are indicative of a definite trend to- 
ward making the mill more efficient 
as a unit. Use of rayon staple in 
cotton mills continues to increase. 
While handling of rayon staple is 
still in what might be considered an 
experimental stage, sufficient experi- 
ence has been gained, however, to 
permit fairly satisfactory machine 
settings and speeds to be worked out. 
Quite remote from actual cotton 
manufacturing, but of interest to the 
textile manufacturer, is the matter of 
experiments being made with a gin 
which separates the lint from the 
seed and trash by centrifugal force 
and air currents. It is hoped to de- 
termine the effect of this type of gin- 
ning on staple length, quality, and 
spinnability of cotton, and to ascer- 
tain the rate of production with 
cotton ginned in this manner. 

In the picker room, a new chain 
drive for calender rolls is said to 
improve doffing. With the new drive, 
when the picker knocks off at the 
completion of a lap, the 9-in. calen- 
der rolls stop. Thus, the tender is 
able to tear off the lap with enough 
stock left to wind around the lap 
pin, so that starting can be effected 
immediately. With the older type 
drives, it was necessary to wait a few 
seconds for the end of the lap to 





pass from the nip of the 7-in. cal- 
ender rolls. 

A process for making a new im- 
proved card clothing makes use of 
precision parts which are said to cut 
the wire clean and free from burrs, 
and to insure wire that is uniformly 
shaped, absolutely square at the 
crown, and parallel throughout its 
length. Side and top grinding is 
minimized during manufacture of the 
clothing, it is reported, because the 
wires fit flat and square in the foun- 
dation, and because the needle-point 
holes in the foundation are not en- 
larged as might be the case if burrs 
were forced through the fabric. For 
setting grinders to cylinders, doffers, 
and flats, a card grinder’s microm- 
eter gage has been brought out. It 
is stated that with the aid of this 
instrument grinders now can be set 
with mathematical accuracy, permit- 
ting a positive depth of cut, and at 
the same time assuring parallelism. 
The gage has a range of 0.007 in. and 
graduations of 0.001 in. each. 

Handling of sliver cans is facili- 
tated by a recently developed can 
with a detachable bail or handle that 
snaps over the top while cans are 
being transported to other machines 
or departments. 

There is now on the market a new 
bottom roving-frame cone with a 
practical contour, which was devel- 
oped under the supervision of a 
well-known textile engineer. This 
cone is said to allow controlled ten- 
sion for every layer of roving on 
the bobbin. Tests made by the man- 
ufacturer show that breaking strength 
of roving made with the new cones 
is about 7% higher than that of rov- 
ing made with ordinary cones, while 
variations in size are somewhat less. 


Spinning and Twisting 


The spinning room has received its 
full share of the improvements of the 
period under review. During the last 
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year two stop motions were offered 
for frames equipped with filling wind. 
One of these is a mechanical stop 
motion, while the other is electrical 
and known as a mercury limit-switch. 
By use of these stop motions, uni- 
formly full bobbins are assured at all 
times, regular doffing schedules can 
be maintained, and spinning room 
production can be increased. Spinners 
and doffers should be able to attend 
a few more spindles with no increased 
effort, thereby benefiting both them- 
selves and the management. 

An improved builder motion has 
been designed to meet requirements of 
large-package spinning frames and 
light twisters, one object of which 
is to produce bobbins with perfectly 
parallel sides. Certain parts used on 
older type builders have been elim- 
inated, and the regular commercial 
chains have been replaced by large 
hardened-steel chains. It is stated 
that by means of this builder the 
vertical speed of the ring rail is kept 
constant, so that exact diameters of 
the bobbins are obtained at any point 
in the stroke. 

Other improvements include a new 
system of roll weighting which makes 
use of a spring for its source of pres- 
sure, thereby obviating the use of 
heavy bar weights. The weight can be 
released merely by lifting the front 
saddle; and by pushing the saddle 
downward, pressure can be put back 
on the rolls. A top-roll arbor made 
from Durex is said to assure ade- 
quate lubrication at all times, with- 
out over-oiling. It can be inserted 
in the machine and run for from 
6 to 8 months without oiling. at the 
end of which time it usually is neces- 
sary to clean the top of the frame. 
When this is done, the arbor can be 
removed and placed in a container 
of oil overnight, wiped, and again 
placed in the cycle of operation. 

Some interesting accessories which 
make for more efficient operation of 
the spinning room are a new cylinder- 
head drive unit for spinning and 
twisting frames; a spindle-base dust 
cap. said to be practically dust- and 
lint-proof; and a new spindle bolster 
case. An impregnated spinning tape 
of thin construction and light weight 
is said to reduce slippage and to 
effect a saving in power costs. 

(An attachment for producing from 
one reving. a yarn of three distinct 
counts. giving the effect of a heavy-. 
a medium-, and a fine-count yarn 
combined in any sequence in a con- 
tinuous thread, as well as for making 
ordinary two-count Himalaya, flake. 
and slub yarns, has recently been 
put on the market. 

The outstanding feature of a new 
automatic filling winder now being 
subjected to mill tests is that when 
a bobbin is filled, it is automatically 


ejected from the machine and a new 
bobbin takes its place; winding is 
resumed without any help from the 
operator. Entirely automatic opera- 
tion of another filling winder de- 
veloped in Europe is as follows: with- 
out attention from the operator, the 
machine winds a bobbin full, stops 
the bobbin, lowers it into a tray, 
inserts a new empty bobbin, cuts the 
loose thread from the full bobbin, 
and restarts winding. This winder is 
designed to handle cotton, wool, ray- 
on, and other yarns of any construc- 
tion or twist, and in all counts. 

To overcome difficulties due to va- 
riation in tension in high-speed wind- 
ing, there has been developed a 
swinging disk tension, designed to 
give automatically controlled total 
tension, regardless of the ballooning 
of any particular yarn being wound. 
This disk tension is said to be easy 
to adjust and easy to keep clean. 
A special impregnated type of bear- 
ing for filling winders is being tried. 

Beams measuring 601% in. between 
heads and 30 in. in diameter can be 
run on a warper designed for the 
specific purpose of warping longer 
sets. A special feature of this warper 
is that the working plane, even with 
the larger beams, is such that the 
average tender can reach the back 
comb; this greatly facilitates piecing- 
up ends. A slasher, designed to take 
beams produced on the new warper, 
will accommodate loom beams meas- 
uring 114 in. between heads and 24 
in. in diameter. To withstand the 
heavy loads imposed by the larger 
loom beams now in use, a new fric- 
tion for slashers has been designed. 


Weaving 


A rather sketchy glance at loom 
installations in the cotton manufac- 
turing field reveals the introduction 
of narrow cam terry looms that are 
being operated at 182 picks per min. 
and 85° efficiency. No battery hand 
is required, and 12 to 14 looms per 
weaver and 48 looms per fixer are 
being assigned. Wide dobby up- 
holstery looms are being operated at 
142 picks per min. and 85% efh- 
With these looms, also no 
battery hand is required, and assign- 
ments are 6 to 8 looms per weaver 
and 30 looms per fixer. Automatic 
looms still are being tried out for 
the weaving of duck—several con- 
structions of duck are being run on 
bobbin-changing and _ on _ shuttle- 
changing looms with fair success. 

Among loom attachments — an- 
nounced during the last year, one will 
find an improved picker stick which is 
made of wood treated with a phenol 
compound. This process is said to 
greatly increase the life of the picker 
stick and to enable it to retain the 
flexing characteristics of the wood. A 
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rhomboid-shaped picker, made of two 
plies of durable oak-tanned leather 
and designed to afford greater contact 
with the picker stick, is said to insure 
more economical service and fewer 
shut-downs for picker adjustment or 
replacement. Other weave room ac- 
cessories include a harness tensioning 
device, a heddle-frame lock stud, a re- 
inforced loom check strap, a_ steel- 
spring loom reed, capillary-type bear- 
ings, and hydraulic beam trucks de- 
signed to handle heavy loom beams in 
narrow alleys. 

Because much of the machinery 
used in the average cloth room is 
specially made, it is somewhat difh- 
cult to review the progress that is 
being made in this department. How- 
ever, in all of the cloth rooms that 
the writer has visited, a general 
improvement in lighting has been 
noticed. Another feature noticed in a 
number of cloth rooms is the installa- 
tion of hoists to relieve the operators 
of much back-breaking lifting. 


Rayon in Cotton Mills 


Cotton mills which have had ex- 
perience with rayon staple have found 
that there are certain limitations as 
to the length and denier of staple 
that can be run successfully on pres- 
ent cotton machinery. Some mills 
have eliminated the picking process 
by supplying staple directly to the 
card with a feed similar to that used 
on woolen cards. While this has the 
advantage of presenting the fiber to 
the card in a less matted condition, 
so that less breakage results, the 
problem of extra space behind the 
card might possibly offset this ad- 
vantage. A new method for spinning 
wool or rayon staple of more than 
4 in. in length, on standard cotton 
machinery, is being introduced. 
This method is understood to be in 
use in a few European mills. 

Use of filament rayon in the man- 
ufacture of certain duck constructions 
is still being experimented with; how- 
ever, very special care and handling 
of the stock are necessary. 

Items of more or less general in- 
terest include a machine for condi- 
tioning filling yarns; a_ new tail- 
stock attachment for cork-cot assem- 
bling machines: a spindle testing ma- 
chine for investigating the running 
characteristics of spindles, flyers. and 
similar machinery parts; a_ twist 
tester which is said to combine ex- 
treme simplicity and low price, with 
ruggedness and precision. 

Developments which are not yet 
tommercially available, but which 
are future possibilities include an 
electro-magnetic card-stripping  de- 


vice, a compound drafting system for 
spinning medium and fine yarns from 
drawing sliver, and spinning spin- 
dles for using paper tubes. 
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N THE FIELD of woolen and 

worsted manufacture, general in- 
terest in large-package spinning and 
twisting dominated the 1938 scene. 
Large-package woolen mules found 
increasing favor. Biggest opportuni- 
ties for savings in woolen spinning 
are in higher spindle speeds and 
larger bobbins, and these features 
are now available in mules. Worsted 
spinning and twisting frames of the 
ring type, designed to produce large 
packages at high speeds, were cen- 
ters of interest in this division of the 
industry—8-oz. spinning packages 
and 16-0z. twisting packages, possible 
on certain counts, indicate the 
progress in this direction. The year 
1938 was also remarkable for the 
progress made by rayon producers 
in producing rayon staple fibers with 
wool-like characteristics. 

In wool scouring improved auto- 
matic feeds, stainless-steel rakes, im- 
proved square lifting motions, sim- 
plified arrangements of mechanism 
and gearing, and settling tanks lo- 
cated under the bowls are found in 
latest models. For stocks to be spun 
into worsted yarns, a new method 
adds oil in the form of a specially 
prepared cream in the last scouring 
bowl. It is asserted each fiber re- 
ceives an evenly distributed film of 
oil. Fiber breakage in processing is 
reduced; tear at the comb is_in- 
creased. Special oils are required, but 
the potential value of possible noil 
reduction is enormous. 


Yarn Manufacture 


Improvements in woolen prepara- 
tery and spinning machinery in some 
cases resulted in 60% reduction in 
the number of cards, 80% less card 
waste as compared with older sys- 
tems, and other similar substantial 
economies. An automatic system for 
making woolen blends uses a rotary 
spreader; it is said to reduce han- 
dling and increase production. A re- 
cently introduced wool opener of 


foreign design, which produces from 
900 to 1,300 lb. per hr., is said to ob- 
tain these productions at approxi- 
mately half the usual speeds, thus 
minimizing fiber breakage. 

A separator knife for tape con- 
densers and a device for changing 
the number of ends of roving from 
tape condensers have been considered 
favorably by the trade. The same firm 
which introduced these has also in- 
troduced “thread removing” card 
clothing for use in connection with 
reworked stocks. This clothing is 
used on two or more workers of one 
or more cylinders on woolen cards. 
It works in two ways, either holding 
the threads and bits in reworked 
stock until they are carded out or re- 
moving them from the stock, for later 
stripping. 

A card-grinder’s setting 
now available. It allows quick, pre- 
cision parallel setting of grinding 
rollers to give a controlled depth of 
cut. 

A new, all-electric woolen mule is 
available. It has two independent mo- 
tors, one fitted to the headstock and 
one set in the carriage to drive the 
spindles. This motor imparts to the 
spindles, with gradual changes, the 
necessary variations in speed during 
spinning. The backing-off motion is 
also driven by this motor, dispensing 
with a differential motion. 

Samples of woolen yarn may be 
produced in a few minutes by means 
of a set of small machines which have 
been made available. The set com- 
prises a 9 in. wide picker; a small 
card; and a small hand mule, the 
spindles of which are motor driven; 
8 oz. of material is enough for a 
sample yarn. 

Use of metallic clothing in worsted 
yarn manufacture has increased: no 
stripping, no grinding, and greater 
production followed by a better yarn 
are the reasons. A progressive and 
worthwhile development in worsted 
carding is the use of a twin burring 
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arrangement which divides the wool 
into two “streams” in the forepart of 
the card. Each stream of wool is 
treated by two Morel rolls. In this 
way burry wools are cleared with 
less fiber waste. Greater production 
is possible because the feed can be in- 
creased. Noil is greater but yield of 
top is unchanged. Since noil is more 
valuable than burr waste, savings 
result. 

Wide French combs are finding 
favor. Simplified mechanisms, greater 
accessibility to the pinned segments, 
and provision of a setting dial or in- 
dex wheel are some of the changes. 
An improved detaching-roll nip, in 
which a stationary block of special 
shape is substituted for the bottom 
detaching rolls, results in better 
combing because the roll nip is 
brought nearer to the top comb, in- 
creasing the amount of recombing. 

Progress in reduction of number of 
operations necessary to produce rov- 
ing is worthy of mention. New sets 
of drawing embodying latest prac- 
tices are being tried out in both 
French and English systems of yarn 
manufacture. In French drawing. 
new sets have from four to five op- 
erations of intersecting gill boxes. 
However. since cost prohibits use of 
all intersecting gill drawing, there is 
a tendency to introduce very fine 
ordinary gill boxes for the fifth and 
sixth operations, the pins being 
soldered to the  extra-thin  faller 
blades. 

In the English system of worsted 
drawing most marked changes are in 
reduction of number of operations, 
increased use of intersecting — gill 
boxes, and a trend towards higher 
drafts. Research indicates intelligent 
use of intersecting gills will result in 
further drawing economies. 

Twister tubes, condenser tubes, 
and condenser-control guides set be- 
tween two sets of drafting rolls in- 
dicate that the search for a success- 
ful double-drafting spinning frame 
continues. Of interest is a modified 
system of cottton spinning which per- 
mits the processing of top into yarns. 
Worsted yarns on the cotton system is 
a challenge which must be met. 


Worsted Spinning 


In worsted spinning, changes in de- 
sign and improvements have been 
numerous. A recently announced ring 
frame for English system spinning is 
of interest. The roll angle is almost 
vertical, the Scaife motion has been re- 
placed by a new and simpler motion, 
regular or reverse twist is easily ob- 
tainable without changing the tape 
settings, and included is a system of 
gearing whereby the proper direction 
of rotation of the front rolls may be 
obtained when direction of twist is 
changed. Easier creeling is assured, 


large packages are possible at cap- 
frame speeds, with an increase in pro- 
duction ranging from 12% to 67% 
over that of small-package cap 
frames. 

Competition to mules in French 
system yarn manufacture is being 
offered by improved fine-yarn ring 
spinning frames featuring inclined 
spindles, high draft if required, and 
greater angle of drafting rolls. Spin- 
dle speeds up to 9,000 r.p.m. are said 
to be possible. 

Twisting frames have been changed 
along similar lines. Included are im- 
provements in the delivery and trap- 
ping mechanisms; and carborundum 
covered dolly rolls which give con- 
stant grip, eliminate plucking of 
fibers, and are practically indestructi- 
ble. 

A new yarn-conditioning machine 
introduces within the body of a yarn 
a quantity of moisture less than that 
required to saturate it, but greater 
than the amount to be retained in the 
yarn; the excess of moisture is ex- 
pelled centrifugally; speeds of 4,500 
r.p.m. to 5,000 r.p.m. are recom- 
mended. 


Staple and Staple Blends 


Woolen manufacturers and _ staple 
fiber combers will be interested in an 
improved rayon opener which op- 
erates on an entirely new principle, 
no opening being done at the feed 
rolls. Stock is never held while being 
worked; opening is obtained in a 
series of gentle operations inside the 
machine; this is said to reduce fiber 
breakage and injury to a minimum. 
The machine will handle stock 1 to 
7 in. in length, either matted or in 
parallel bunches. Production ranges 
from 600 to 1,200 Ib. per hr. 

Processing of wool and _ staple 
blends does not seem to have offered 
great difficulty on either the woolen 
or the worsted system. Most mills, 
using their regular equipment, have 
obtained satisfactory results. Tests 
indicate that ordinary card clothing 
is superior to metallic wire for this 
purpose, and also for processing 
100% staple rayon. Combing is con- 
sidered necessary; either French or 
Noble comb may be used. Most 
blends are made in the drawing, but 
better blends would result if the 
blend were made at the comb; how- 
ever, added expense and lower noil 
value are against this procedure. 

Chief difficulty in drawing is ex- 
perienced when first starting a blend. 
A five-head, mixing gill box which 
superimposes the ends from each 
head should be ideal for such blend- 
ing. First, third, and fifth heads 
could handle the wool content; and 
second and fourth, the staple. 

During 1938 numerous improve- 
ments were made in various types of 
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looms. A warp beam with adjustable 
flanges which can readily and quickly 
be screw-adjusted for exact width of 
warp is available. In a new let-off 
motion the fundamental feature is the 
use of a pair of fluted nip rolls. One 
or both of the rolls may be covered 
with rubber or some other resilient 
material; rolls are positively driven, 
and sector-shaped lease rods direct 
warp yarns to the roll nip. The warp 
beam may be braked by a special 
lever adjusted by screw and bolt. 


Automatic Let-off 


An automatic, self-adjusting let-off 
motion has also been announced. It 
is stated that no change in the weight 
is necessary from the beginning of a 
warp to the end, and that regular 
loom beams may be used with slight 
modification. No friction bands or 
chains are required. 

Of interest is an electric warp stop- 
motion. Also new is a_harness-ten- 
sioning device, which, it is asserted, 
not only saves power, but also effects 
economies in harness supplies. The 
firm marketing this device also offers 
an improved harness frame _ con- 
structed with metal end pieces which 
act as channels for the wooden frame, 
giving it rigid support. The construc- 
tion assures long service and freedom 
from sagging. Another firm has in- 
troduced an all-metal loom reed with 
a new method of construction. Great 
flexibility, entire absence of rust and 
resultant damage due to acid cor- 
rosion, and the unique repairability of 
these reeds make them valuable to 
the industry. 

Picker sticks possessing greater 
flexibility, thus insuring longer life, 
are available. An adjustable shuttle 
binder announced during 1938 is con 
structed in two parts—a malleable 
iron outside binder and an adjustable, 
steel inside binder. With its use bang- 
ing of looms is eliminated; shuttles 
last longer; pick on looms can be re- 
duced up to 50%, thus prolonging life 
of pickers and picker sticks; and 
creeping of shuttles is prevented. A 
grain-finish take-up-roll covering made 
its appearance; uniformity of gage 
and better oil-resisting properties are 
said to be assured. 

New type looms were run during 
1938 at an average speed of 128 picks 
per min., 80% to 85% efficiency. Four 
to six looms per wearer were as- 
signed, and a fixer took care of 20 to 
24 looms. The loomfixer put in his 
own warps and, generally, no battery- 
hand was employed. 

In a hot-air slasher which was in- 
troduced during the year, heating and 
drying elements are housed in an in- 
sulated chamber; air within the hous- 
ing is circulated by means of four 
fans. It is asserted there is a very 
uniform distribution of the heated air. 
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nN OST IMPORTANT potentially of 

all of the developments of the 
year has been the introduction of 
new and improved types of synthetic 
fibers and yarns. Nylon and Vinyon, 
the truly synthetic fibers described in 
the October issue of TEXTILE WorLD, 
have captured the interest of every 
textile man. An acetate staple with a 
wool-like crimp has already found 
many applications. Other develop- 
ments include a_ continuous-filament 
acetate yarn which has certain of the 
filaments cut at regular intervals 
throughout the yarn, a discontinuous- 
filament acetate yarn made by the 
Perlock process, an abraded-filament 
acetate yarn, a viscose-process yarn for 
hosiery, a viscose-process yarn made 
by a continuous spinning process, a 
strong staple fiber of the viscose type. 
Yarns made from glass fibers have 
been greatly improved and are finding 
increased application in the manu- 
facture of braids, tapes, filter cloths, 
and other fabrics. 

Compared with the total amount of 
silk and rayon consumed in 1938, the 
volume of these new materials was 
small. In the following review of 
progress in throwing and weaving, the 
major emphasis, therefore, has been 
placed on advances in handling the 
older types of fibers and yarns. It is 
certain, however, that during the next 
year or two the materials mentioned 
above and other new fibers still in the 
experimental stage will demand more 
and more attention from the textile 
manufacturer. 


Throwing Progress 


By A. B. Long 


Developments in throwing during 
the last year ranged from an entirely 
new twister to minor lubrication im- 
provements. Actually, however, most 
of the devices announced during 1938 
were either in the nature of improve- 
ments to existing equipment, or open 
statements concerning developments 
which had for some time been in the 
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experimental stage. In addition, the 
third phase of throwing—combina- 
tion yarns—became considerably more 
prominent during the year just con- 
cluded. 

A new twister recently offered not 
only operates on the “two turns per 
spindle-revolution” principle but also 
has an individual motor to drive each 
spindle. As might be expected, such 
an innovation is still largely in the 
development stage. Farther advanced 
are the double-twister-coner machines. 
Such equipment is now being offered 
by no less than three manufacturers, 
and an attachment for a similar build 
is being offered by a fourth. Machines 
of this type are finding acceptance in 
silk throwing, but are at a disadvan- 
tage on high-twist yarns, since they do 
not lend themselves to two-process 
spinning, due to the take-up pack- 
age. To overcome this, one manu- 
facturer offers a traverse head that 
is interchangeable with the usual 
flange bobbin traverse. Speeds have 
reached about 18,000 r.p.m. on silk, 
and about 15.000 r.p.m. on rayon, 
although 12,000 r.p.m. is more nearly 
the general maximum. Bobbin covers 
and stronger and _lighter-running 
flyers have assisted in making higher 
speeds possible. 

Looking forward to the time when 
the redrawing operation and use of 
shipping bobbins will be largely 
eliminated, one throwing machinery 
manufacturer placed on the market 
an up-twister which is designed to 
put high-twist yarn on a_ headless 
package. Another builder —an- 
nounced last year a twister in which 
large castings replace many parts 
that previously were bolted together. 
Attached to the castings are wires 
for throwing the spindles off the 
belt when piecing-up ends. A third 
manufacturer developed for his up- 
twisters, among other things, a tra- 
verse adjustment which operates be- 
low the cam instead of above, as is 
usual. it is said that with this ar- 
rangement traverse parts stay in 
more constant alignment. 

Two new twist-setting boxes were 
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offered in 1938. They operate on 
constant temperature and moisture 
principles, much like former 
models, but have special advantages 


as to capacities, controls, and 
adaptations. 
Winders 
\ new skein-winding machine 


which was installed in several plants 
last year incorporates a heart-shaped 
cam, compensated ° traverse, slow 
start and stop, speed change gear, 
and traverse change gare. Also of 
note in skein winding was the wider 
use of piston-type traverses, spindle- 
less attachments, a new changeable- 
blade cleaner that replaces the trav- 
erse-guide porcelain, and several 
new adjustable swifts. Some of the 
last-named items were built to ac- 
commodate the 1I-lb. rayon skeins 
which were commercially produced 
last year. 

An improved and simplified cone 
winder received much attention dur- 
ing the last twelve months. This ma- 
chine has eliminated use of an oil 
bath. and has lubrication provisions 
not before seen on such machines. 
It has a gear gainer drive that is 
quickly 


proved 


changeable. and an_ im- 
full-cone knock-off. Better 
cleaners are now available. 
Although elimination of the re- 
drawing operation is widely — pre- 
dicted. a greatly advanced machine 
has lately incorporated a substantial 
adjustable, full-bobbin — stop-motion 
with a compensating unrolling ten- 
sion that halts the supply bobbin 
when an end breaks. Also, a stain- 
less steel cleaner is now on the mar- 
ket for mounting on redraw ma- 
chines. Available also is a cleaner 
for mounting in place of the traverse 
gvuide. as mentioned under winders. 


Soaking 


It is somewhat ironical that now, 
when plain rayon crepe cloths are 
relatively unimportant, better soak- 
ing materials for accurate control of 
pebble have finally been developed. 
Stable synthetic sizes and sulphonated 
mineral oils were also developed 
for this purpose, as well as for 
eliminating rotting and _ rancidity. 

New penetrants are now offered as 
Other silk- 
three new elec- 


soaking-bath assistants. 
soaking aids are 
trode-type” and one new comparison- 
type pH indicators. For extracting, 
throwsters can now secure a ma- 
chine equipped with a timer which 
automatically throws a hydraulic 
brake, thus assisting maintenance of 
uniformity. 

The trend in bobbins continues to 
larger and larger capacities, with 
the maximum for flanged bobbins 
used in throwing about 1 Ib. of yarn. 
Less standardization in sizes than 


ever before is apparent. A new 
method for locking heads to bobbins 
without the use of any rivets or drive 
screws has been adopted by one 
bobbin manufacturer. 

Of interest to all throwsters were 
the separate unions of two throwing 
machinery concerns with two large 
textile equipment builders who for- 
merly had not particularly catered 
to the throwing field. 

Less tangible but nevertheless im- 
portant is an increasing interest in 
costing and motion studies of throw- 
ing operations. Both phases are 
reaching higher degrees of perfec- 
tion in the more progressive con- 
cerns and are, whether the fact is 
fully realized or not, essential for 
continued progress. 

Future machinery developments 
will undoubtedly include more pro- 
ductive equipment due to increased 
speeds, larger and_ better-balanced 
packages, and elimination or combin- 
ing of processes. 


Weaving Developments 


By H. E. Wenrich 


New developments in the warp 
preparation and weaving of rayons 
and silks include a new © short- 
traverse winder for warper cones: 
its purpose is to decrease end break- 
age when running fine yarns. Used 
either with wood or paper cones, the 
short traverse allows greater distance 
between the cone nose and creel ten- 
sion, thus eliminating yarn drag ove 
the cone end. 

\ new yarn-drag device for warp- 
which tensions on a 
pneumatic-differential principle, in- 
sures uniform tensioning of any type 
or size of yarn without the necessity 
Made from special 
hardened china, the device has great 
resistance to wear, and therefore re- 
quirs less frequent replacement. 

In the warp-sizing department. sev- 
eral improvements are commendable. 
\ new seven-cylinder sizer has the 
same drying area as former nine- 
cylinder models; in addition, stretch 
control is instant and 
Drives of the new. sizers are 
equipped with micrometer reading 
dials which give information regard- 
ing percentage of stretch at any 
moment. A heavier take-up drive is 
provided for sizing at higher speeds. 

A new size level controller can be 
set to operate on a change in level 
of from 14 in. up to several inches. 
Operating without time-lag. it main- 
tains constant size level, regardless 
of slasher speeds or stops. It can be 
mounted on any type of machine. 

Mills engaged in warp sizing will 
be interested in the reports of re- 
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search work on this subject, carried 
on under auspices of the United 
States Institute for Textile Research, 
which are now being released. 

In the quilling department, an im- 
portant development was a new 
rayon and silk bobbin stripper. In 
the past, quiller hands damaged 
quills by cutting and rubbing off 
waste yarn. This practice is elimi- 
nated by use of the new stripper, 
which is capable of cleaning up to 
100 quills per min. without damage 
to the smooth, varnished surface of 
the wood or paper. Perfect quills 
help produce quality cloth; and 
mechanical waste stripping keeps 
the quills in better condition. Flat 
paper bobbins reputed to be superior 
due to high resistance to splintering, 
chipping, and_ splitting are now 
available for use in looms designed 
to operate with flat quills. The quills 
are said to be impervious to mois- 
ture; and the smooth, resilient, cor- 
rugated surface allows the weaving 
of delicate yarns, as well as_hard- 
twist yarns. 

In the weave shed, an improved 


harness frame introduced during 
1938 prevents sagging and _ takes 


rough punishment; a new 
harness-frame lock-stud keeps rods 
securely in place by a spring mech- 
anism; and a new harness pull-down 


more 


tensioning device gives smoother 
loom operation. Other  improve- 


ments include a grain-finish rubber 
covering for take-up rolls, said to 
have better oil-resisting properties; 
a “floating” check strap conforming 
to the angle of the picker stick and 
cutting down’ replacement _ parts 
needed; an_ oilless-bearing rawhide 
picker which, it is asserted, elimin- 
ates fitting; a treated picker stick, 
for which is claimed considerably 
longer wear; two adjustable shuttle- 
binders constructed with malleable 
iron outside binders and adjustable 
steel inside binders—one makes use 
of a single adjusting bolt in center 
position while the other uses two 
bolts offset from center; advantages 
cited include adjustability while in 
place and elimination of — shuttle 
creep on xl and 4x4 looms. 


High Efficiency Obtained 


Interesting also is the high eff- 
ciency attained during the last year 
by latest model silk and rayon 
looms. On the 2xl model better 
than 90% efficiency has been 
achieved; weavers have handled up 
to 24 looms; fixers up to 60 looms, 
depending upon the fabric being 
woven; and speeds as high as 150 
picks per min. have been attained, 
although it should be understood 
that loom builders do not recom- 
mend operation at speeds so high as 
this. 
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HAT THE knitting industry is 

on the verge of some fundamen- 
tal and far-reaching changes in 
technique is apparent to anyone who 
has followed closely the develop- 
ments of the last year. First, there 
is the announcement of new types of 
synthetic yarns—such as Nylon and 
Vinyon—which, when commercially 
available, are expected to find ex- 
tensive use in manufacture of full- 
fashioned hosiery and other knit 
goods. Second, rapidly emerging 
from the experimental stage are new 
machines—such as a device which 
permits production of combination 
knitted-woven fabrics—that are be- 
lieved to have great potential import- 
ance. Of the machinery develop- 
ments which have already reached 
the commercial stage, the most out- 
standing, perhaps, are those having 
to do with full-fashioned hosiery 
equipment. In addition, there has 
been introduced a variety of new and 
improved machines for use in manu- 
facture of seamless hosiery and _flat- 
knit and circular underwear and 
outerwear fabrics. 

For some time there has been a 
definite trend toward making full- 
fashioned machines more 
completely automatic in operation. 
Announced early in 1938 and men- 
tioned briefly in last year’s review 
was an automatic welt device which 
permits setting up of the initial 
courses and turning of the welts to 
be carried out without stopping the 
knitting machine and without re- 
quiring any skill or laborious effort 
on the part of the operator. The de- 
vice is designed for application 
either to new machines or to those 
already in operation, with the excep- 
tion that it will not be built for ma- 
chines coarser than 42-gage. Use of 
the welt device is said to increase 
legger productivity by 20 to 25%. 

At the Knitting Arts Exhibition, 
held last April, another automatic 
welt turner was shown, which is said 
to produce welts exactly the same in 
appearance as those turned by hand. 
The welt turner is applied to a 


hosiery 





single-unit machine having an oper- 
ating speed of 73 to 75 courses per 
minute. This machine has recently 
been further improved by the incor- 
poration of an a-c. adjustable-speed 
motor drive designed to furnish a 
high starting torque at all required 
speeds. The drive is provided with 
six separate speeds which in them- 
selves are adjustable. 

A patent covering a completely 
automatic full-fashioned hosiery ma- 
chine was granted during the year, 
but officials of the company to which 
the patent was assigned state that 
they have no immediate plans _ for 
putting such a machine on the mar- 
ket. The specification, incidentally, 
was the most voluminous in the his- 
tory of the U. S. Patent office, cover- 
ing 316 pages and comprising 346 
illustrations and 250 claims. 

Production of single-unit stockings 
on conventional leggers is made _ pos- 
sible by use of a new high-speed 
heeler. By means of special attach- 
ments, uninterrupted knitting of the 
leg and foot is carried out on the 
legger, after which, by means of a 
topping stand, the blank is transfer- 
red to the heeler which knits the 
lower heel. The heeler is designed for 
making reinforced heels, plated heels, 
and the heel-within-a-heel type. 

Fancy welts can be made on a ma- 
chine to be used with single-unit, 
single-head, full-fashioned hosiery 
machines. One welt machine will 
supply three or four single-unit ma- 
chines. In addition to making the 
pattern, the machine also puts the 
gage and yarn size in the welt. An 
innovation in the single-head, single- 
unit type of machine is a new model 
for producing men’s full-fashioned 
half hose. An entirely new type of 
jacquard single-unit machine is de- 
signed to produce open-work and 
press patterns simultaneously. 

Announced last year was an im- 
proved half-speed shock absorber, 
which makes it possible to run full- 
fashioned machines at a greater speed 
than has heretofore been possible, 
and at the same time eliminates car- 
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rier vibration. Another new attach- 
ment for full-fashioned machines con- 
sists of a drum type friction, by 
means of which friction is concen- 
trated in one place, thereby allowing 
the machine to run at full speed dur- 
ing all operations. 

Accurate setting of jack beds, slur- 
cocks, and verge plates, and proper 
alignment of needles, needle-bars, 
catch bars, and other parts are facil- 
itated by a recently introduced dial 
gage. Sinker breakage and wear can 
be reduced by employing new rivet- 
less sinkers with welded, hardened 
butts and throats. _ 

For modernizing older types of 
equipment a method has been devel- 
oped for converting 18-section leg- 
gers into 24-section machines, and 
another method devised for convert- 
ing 20-section footers into 40-section 
machines. 

The close of the year saw the in- 
validation by the highest courts of 
the Kaufman ringless hosiery patent, 
thus terminating litigation. 


Circular Hosiery 


Increased demand for elastic-top 
half hose and socks has stimulated 
development of several new machines 
for production of this type of hosiery. 
With one new machine, for example, 
elastic yarn can be knit in small-size 
hosiery tops with definite — stitch 
structure like the main yarns of the 
fabric. The elastic yarn is incorpo- 
rated at an auxiliary feed and is knit 
independently of the main yarn in- 
corporated at the regular feed; due to 
the way it is knit, the elastic yarn is 
short of its full stretch even after the 
fabric has been stretched to the 
breaking point; both plain and _pat- 
tern tops can be knit with the use of 
the elastic-top machine. Again, 
slack-length, elastic-rib-top socks can 
be knit on full-automatic half-hose 
machines by employing a recently de- 
veloped laying-in attachment which 
interlaces the rubber with the rib. It 
is a simple matter to change ma- 
chines from knitting rubber-top slack 
socks, by means of this attachment. 
to regular half hose without rubber. 

During the year, one manufacturer 
brought out a true-rib  self-topping 
half-hose machine with a_ reverse- 
plating attachment and a double-sole 
trimmer which trims the sole while 
the sock is being knit. Jacquard ma- 
chines for knitting children’s hose, 
the first to be built in this country, 
were introduced to the trade. Also, 
the year saw the introduction of a new, 
imported jacquard rib machine for 
children’s hose. To simplify changing 
of striped patterns, a jacquard ma- 
chine has been equipped with a chain 
striping control. Other developments 
of the year are a coarse-gage machine 
with chain striper and seven fingers 


provided with individual yarn clamp 
and cutter, and a chain type striper 
with special control for changing two 
facing or backing yarns at the same 
time. 

Among improved small ribbers is 
an automatic selvage welt striping 
machine with a cutter between the 
cylinder and dial, which operates for 
two stitches during the process of 
knitting the selvage welt. A manu- 
facturer of loopers brought out an 
improved coarse-gage automatic ma- 
chine. 

Revived interest in  run-resistant 
circular hosiery has been apparent 
during the year. 


Underwear and Outerwear 


Of particular interest to underwear 
manufacturers is a circular machine 
for knitting elastic girdle material 
with selvage edge, and having an aux- 
iliary laying-in attachment for knit- 
ting-in an extra end of elastic to pro- 
duce a heavier, stronger, and more 
durable fabric. 

Yarn is fed to the needles of a new 
16-feed ribbed-underwear machine 
under even tension; and tension of 
the cloth and backlash are prevented 
by a gear-driven dial. With this ma- 
chine double production is said to 
be possible, as compared with an 8- 
feed machine, while only 36% more 
power, 30% more capital investment, 
and no more floor space are required. 

Supplying of rayon on_ section 
beams by the rayon producer has 
been made possible by redesigning 
of a high-speed tricot machine so that 
it will take sectional warp beams up 
to 14 in. in diameter. The machine 
has a normal operating speed of 360 
to 400 r.p.m. and will produce from 
9 to 10 lb. of single-bar fabric per 
hour from 100-denier rayon. 

Among new machines for knitting 
outerwear is a spring-needle machine 
for knitting heavy backed fabrics, 
equipped with overhead drive, refined 
take-up adjustments, and a brake at- 
tached to the driveshaft to prevent 
backlash. Men’s and boy’s jacquard- 
design sweaters of worsted plated 
over cotton can be knit in individual 
sizes on a 14-in., six-cut, high-speed 
plain baby shaker machine capable of 
knitting a 2x2 rib bottom on _ the 
cylinder needles, then transferring 
automatically to the dial needles to 
knit jersey. A new three-needle-rack 
latch-needle machine with three-color 
striping and special draw thread at- 
tachments, and a concealed head, 
knits cuts or complete sweaters, in 
both half-cardigan and double-tuck 
stitch. 

Other interesting circular machines 
include a 7-in. two-feed automatic rib 
toque machine with a revolving cut- 
ter for controlling a multiple number 
of ends by pulling the ends away 
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from the needles; a 30-in. 12-feed 
rotary jacquard with short chain sys- 
tem for easy control of feeds; an au- 
tomatic individually controlled-feed 
striped jersey machine with cutters 
and clamps for the elimination of 
waste on each of its 32 feeds; an 18- 
in. machine with 24 pattern wheels; a 
machine with four pattern wheels for 
knitting elastic-backed bathing-suit 
material with irregular pattern effects. 
Bathing suit straps and_ similar 
articles are made from 34-in. tubing 
knit on a circular machine brought 
out several months ago. New also is a 
high-speed back-drive glove-fingering 
machine. 

Flat machines of interest include a 
hand machine with double jacquard 
and two sets of jacks, and a links- 
and-links automatic machine with 
stop motion and motor attached; both 
machines have individual needle con- 
trol for producing distinctly pro- 
nounced designs. A _ full-automatic 
double-lock links-and-links machine is 
equipped with a jacquard operating 
on four rows of selectors to effect ab- 
solute individual control; racking is 
selective of from one to eight needles; 
i.e., any number of needles up to 8 
can be racked in one operation, 
either to the right or to the left. 

Stop- and protecting-motions of sev- 
eral types have been brought out. One 
is a small, compact needle-protector 
device placed in a position so that its 
pointer is close to the knitting 
needles; and when a bunch-up occurs 
at the needles, the pointer is deflected, 
and the machine stopped by electrical 
contact, thus preventing smash-ups 
and broken needles. Another, a small 
device to be placed in contact with 
the needles of spring-needle machines, 
stops the machine by electrical con- 
tact the moment a bent or broken 
needle touches it. A stop motion for 
circular machines is attachable with- 
out drilling and obviates use of a 
threading stick. An electro-magnetic 
stop motion for spring-needle ma- 
chines operates by means of a relay 
and solenoid. 

Improvements in a weaving loom 
have increased its speed and enable it 
to knit an extremely small mesh. Sew- 
ing machines used in the knitting in- 
dustry have undergone considerable 
refinement, and a number of new 
special-purpose models brought out. 

Two recent developments not men- 
tioned above which are worth watch- 
ing during the present year are a ma- 
chine for producing knitted yarn and 
a special viscose process yarn for 
hosiery. Finally should be noted a 
growing feeling among knitters that 
household and industrial fields offer 
the largest opportunities for increased 
sales of knit goods; as a result, a 
number of knitters are endeavoring to 
develop products for those markets. 
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WO YEARS ago in his review of 

technical advances in the proc- 
essing divisions of the textile industry, 
the writer recorded the phenomenal 
growth in 1936 of five new types of 
finishes—the crease-resisting finish, 
the water-repellent finish, the trans- 
parent finish, the mothproof finish, 
and the permanent finish. It was ap- 
parent that the old types of finishes 
which merely gave a temporary en- 
hancement to the appearance of 
fabric, and which disappeared at the 
first laundering, were doomed. Taking 
their places were what might be 
called “functional finishes.” In 1937 
and again in 1938 this trend toward 
functional finishes became more and 
more pronounced, and a wide variety 
of new chemicals and processes for 
producing such finishes reached the 
commercial stage of development. 

The term “functional finish” can be 
defined as “a finish which renders a 
yarn or fabric more suitable for a 
specific use or uses.” Depending on 
the use to which the fabric is to be 
put, the functional finish may enhance 
the appearance of the goods, increase 
their utility, or both. Examples of the 
better-known and more widely used 
functional finishes which have come 
into prominence in recent years are 
shrink-proof finishes, waterproof and 
water-repellent finishes, crease-resist- 
ant finishes, flame-proof finishes, moth- 
proof finishes, and various types of 
permanent finishes. 

Most of the functional finishes 
which have been developed within the 
last year or two are applied chiefly to 
cottons and rayons. A notable excep- 
tion is the sulphuryl chloride treat- 
ment for rendering wool unshrinkable, 
first brought out in England and now 
just beginning to be employed in this 
country in the production of non- 
shrinkable blankets and athletic socks. 
Two other processes for making wool 
unshrinkable by treatment with ter- 
tiary amyl or butyl hypochlorite have 
been patented by American chemists, 
but are not yet being used commer- 
cially. 

Synthetic resins continue to gain in 
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favor for producing a greater and 
greater variety of finishes. Thus, urea 
formaldehyde resins—originally em- 
ployed in the textile industry for im- 
parting a crease-resistant finish to 
cotton and rayon fabrics—are now 
used to give various effects ranging 
from a soft to a stiff, wiry finish. An- 
other application of the urea for- 
maldehyde resins, as well as_ the 
acrylate resins, is in the production 
of “stabilized finishes” of various 
types. Stabilized finishes (which can 
be considered as one class of func- 
tional finishes) include non-slip and 
non-sag finishes on rayon; non-shrink 
finishes on marquisettes; and _ non- 
stretch finishes on denims and other 
cotton fabrics. 

Certain of the acrylate resins have 
the property also of imparting a full 
and bulky finish to various fabrics. 
Still another application is for pro- 
ducing an abrasion-resisting finish to 
shoe ducks and other cotton fabrics 
which are subjected to rubbing dur- 
ing wear. An important use of syn- 
thetic resins is for producing a wool- 
like finish on spun-rayon fabrics. 
Many of the finishes obtained with the 
synthetic resins are resistant to re- 
peated launderings and/or dry clean- 
ings, and can be classed as permanent 
or semi-permanent finishes. Resins of a 
third type—the vinyl resins—are find- 
ing increased application in process- 
ing silk and rayon piece goods. to 
obtain transparent, waterproof _fin- 
ishes. 

Permanent and _ semi-permanent 
finishes of various types are being 
produced in increasing quantities by 
means of cellulose esters and cel- 
lulose ethers. These compounds are 
used, for example, in producing full, 
clothy finishes on sheetings and other 
cotton fabrics, and, to a more limited 
extent, for obtaining special finishes 
on spun-rayon materials. 

On cottons and rayons soft finishes 
which are resistant to washing and 
dry cleaning are obtained by use of 
recently developed substantive, cation- 
active compounds. Other examples 
of functional finishes include germ- 
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resistant finishes, which likewise have 
the property of counteracting per- 
spiration odors; and special finishes 
which, by removing the fuzz or hairs 
that clog the pores, ventilate the 
fabric and facilitate evaporation of 
perspiration. Announcement was 
made in England of a new process for 
producing a metallic finish on fabrics 
by treating the goods in a solution 
of tri-alkyl phosphineaurous halide; 
this process is said to result in the 
depositing on the fabric of a thin 
film of gold. Whether or not it ever 
becomes commercially important, this 
metallic finish is a good illustration 
of a functional finish which has as its 
chief purpose the improvement of the 
appearance, rather than the utility, 
of a textile. 

The growing appreciation among 
textile men of the important part 
played by the finish in assuring cus- 
tomer satisfaction with the fabric is 
evidenced by the fact that at least 
three separate research projects are 
now under way dealing with the 
evaluation of finishes. 


Dyes and Chemicals 


Aside from the development of new 
finishes and finishing procedures, the 
most notable innovation in textile 
processing during the period under 
review has been the adoption by sev- 
eral printers of a new method of 
printing making use of a class of 
colors which differs materially from 
those formerly employed. These colors 
consist essentially of insoluble pig- 
ments of fine particle size uniformly 
dispersed in a vehicle in the form of a 
thin paste in which are incorporated 
carefully selected water-soluble 
binders. Printing is carried out on a 
roller printing machine, after which 
the goods are dried and then are 
cured by subjecting them momen- 
tarily to an elevated temperature in 
an air dryer, on a tenter frame, or 
with other suitable equipment. No 
further aftertreatment is necessary. 
Thus far these colors have been em- 
primarily on shirtings, but 
their use is extending to other types 
of fabrics. 

To a large extent improvement of 
old processes and development of new 
ones in the textile industry is linked 
with the development of new chem- 
icals artd dyes. In addition to the new 
finishing compounds and the new 
class of printing colors previously 
mentioned, there are several other 
products which appear to be of par- 
ticular interest. The number and wa- 
riety of surface-active chemicals con- 
tinues to grow at a rapid pace; and 
types are now available which are 
suitable for practically every wet- 
finishing operation which calls for the 
use of a wetting agent, penetrant, or 
detergent. One new compound an- 


ployed 


nounced recently differs entirely in 
its chemical composition from those 
previously on the market; combining 
excellent detergent, penetrating, and 
wetting-out properties, it is expected 
to prove advantageous in processes 
where the older types of surface-active 
chemicals cannot be used at all or 
where, because of adverse conditions, 
they do not function at their highest 
efficiency. In addition to this and 
other surface-active chemicals, there 
have been brought out a large number 
of textile auxiliaries, including coning 
oils, silk and rayon soaking com- 
pounds, fiber lubricants, water-repel- 
lents, flame-retardants, anti-foaming 
agents, and an oxidizing compound 
for use in developing vat colors. 

Of particular interest among the 
new dyes introduced during the last 
twelve months is a new series of colors 
for printing on cotton and rayon. 
These dyes are water-soluble and can 
be fixed by a short steaming followed 
by a treatment in a dilute caustic soda 
bath to give prints of good all-round 
fastness. Padded shades are dis- 
chargeable to a clear white; the 
colors can be used with aniline black 
or with regular vat printing pastes, 
and can be combined with one an- 
other to produce compound shades. 


Machinery Developments 


Among the developments in bleach- 
ing, dyeing, and finishing equipment 
are several new machines which re- 
flect the uninterrupted trend toward 
continuous or range processing of cot- 
ton, rayon, and wool fabrics. Thus, 
there is a new open-width washer de- 
signed to run in tandem with, and at 
the delivery end of, the progressive 
jig mentioned in last year’s review. 
Other examples include a full-width 
conveyor-type machine for boiling-off. 
scouring, chemicking, and other op- 
erations; a continuons piece goods 
carbonizing machine handling 800 to 
900 Ib. per hour; a double-slot vacuum 
extractor; a new type of squeeze roll 
which can be used as a separate unit 
or in combination with continuous 
washers, carbonizers, or other equip- 
ment; a raising brush for shears said 
to eliminate the problem of ridges on 
surfaces of fabrics. 

During the last year two new 
stainless steel piece dye kettles have 
been introduced, one a_ totally in- 
closed model which is said to give a 
25 to 35° steam saving over open 
kettles. Likewise, two stainless steel 
stock dyeing machines were an- 
nounced; a novel feature of one of 
these is that the main kettle and ex- 
pansion tank are fabricated as a 
single unit, eliminating all outside 
pipes, valves, fittings, etc., except 
those required to bring steam and 
water to, and remove drainage from, 
the machine. Introduced at the Knit- 
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ting Arts Exhibition last spring was 
a rotary-type hosiery dyeing machine 
fitted with a floating, rotary cylinder 
designed to insure uniform penetra- 
tion of the dye liquor at all points and 
to eliminate tangling, chafing, and 
streaks. For steaming and condition- 
ing all types of yarns a machine hav- 
ing a capacity of 500 lb. was de- 
veloped. A new cloth conditioner 
which operates at a cloth speed of 30 
yd. per min. on worsted fabrics re- 
quires less than 35 ft. of floor space. 


Other Equipment 


Three machines brought out by one 
company are a doubler designed to 
take all widths of goods up to 84 in. 
with a tacking head operating at 25 
yd. per min. and equipped with draw 
rolls and folder; a motor-driven in- 
specting machine designed to handle 
cloth from a roll to a roll and fitted 
with forward and reverse drive and 
patented knee control; and an im- 
proved butt-seam railway sewing 
machine. 

A novel device is a_ photo-electric 
seam detector for calenders; this in- 
cludes a magnetic switch operating 
the valve which removes pressure 
from the calender roll. Other new 
equipment includes a high-speed tra- 
verse plaiter; a changeable-contour 
hosiery drying form; a_ pillowcase 
doffer; and a mechanical folder for 
towels, napkins, pillowcases, and other 
articles. Several important improve- 
ments have been made in machines for 
drying rayon in cake, skein, or cut 
staple form. The cloth-straightening 
control for eliminating bowed filling 
from cotton and rayon fabrics has un- 
dergone considerable refinement, and 
a number of finishers have made trial 
installations of this equipment. 

No attempt has been made in this 
brief review to list every new dye. 
chemical, and machine which has 
been brought out in the last year. 
Rather the aim has been to depict the 
broader trends in the finishing in- 
dustry. It is interesting to note in this 
connection that while efforts to reduce 
costs have not been relaxed, the major 
emphasis has been on the improve- 
ment of products. 





Guide to Consumption of Do- 
mestic Coal-tar Dyes as Shown 
By Annual Sales Figures 


Year Lb. 
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MT THE ANNUAL meeting of the 
American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, held last December in New 
York, the statement was made that, 
while in the past industrial plants 
generally speaking had lagged behind 
utility stations in progress in the gen- 
eration of power, such is not now the 
case. Industrial plants are becoming 
intensely interested in the most mod- 
ern types of steam- and power-gener- 
ating apparatus. That textile mills are 
no exception is shown by the high- 
pressure boilers and turbines, some of 
the superposed or topping type, which 
are in operation or are now being in- 
stalled. The power plant is not the 
only part of the mill which is being 
benefited by this desire of manage- 
ment to take advantage of the 
latest developments in engineering. 
Throughout the mill we find that mo- 
tors, lighting equipment, automatic 
controls. air and stock conditioning 
systems, etc., are being modernized. 


Pulverized Fuel 


Use of pulverized fuel is increasing 
rapidly. and the latest development 
along this line is the combination oil- 
and pulverized-fuel-burning furnace. 
Either oil or pulverized coal can be 
burned. and the change from one to 
the other can be made almost in- 
stantly. This change may be de- 
sirable or necessary for one or more 
of several reasons, such as a low price 
of oil as compared to coal, break- 
down of the pulverizing equipment 
which makes an instant change neces- 
sary, necessity of operating at light 
loads that can be more easily carried 
with oil than with pulverized coal. 
etc. In some types of pulverized-fuel 
burners, where the amount of primary 
air admitted with the coal is large 
relative to the total air, it is not pos- 
sible to introduce — sufficient air 
through the secondary air registers to 
support combustion when burning oil. 
On the other hand, in those types of 
pulverized-fuel burners where the per- 
centage of primary air is small, the 
register vanes admitting the sec- 
ondary air can be quickly adjusted to 
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permit the satisfactory burning of oil. 

With the increased use of high- 
pressure, high-temperature _ boilers 
burning pulverized coal, the plant 
engineer finds that he has to consider 
some additional factors to which he 
had previously never given thought. 
For example, on the fuel end he must 
post himself on the grindability fac- 
tor of the coal that he is given to 
burn. As the grindability decreases, 
the power to operate the pulverizer 
increases and the passing capacity of 
the mill per hour decreases. 

Again, the engineer must give at- 
tention to the ash fusion point of the 
coal, since on that depends the 
amount of slagging on the furnace 
walls. A certain amount of slagging 
is desirable, since it yields a hotter 
furnace with less danger of the flame 
being extinguished, particularly on 
light loads. On the other hand, if the 
water-cooled walls are too heavily 
slagged, then the proper amount of 
heat will not be absorbed in the 
furnace from the gases and they will 
be too hot when they pass into the 
superheater zone. Also, he must con- 
sider the fly ash problem. In some 
cases it may be necessary to install 
equipment to remove this material 
from the flue gases before they enter 
the stack. Considerable research 
work is being carried on to determine 
if some profitable use can be made of 
fly ash. 

On the boiler end the engineer will 
encounter more complex feed-water 
purification problems than he has 
known previously. He must be abso- 
lutely sure that there is not even the 
slightest trace of oxygen in the feed 
water, the pH value becomes im- 
portant, and complete prevention of 
scale formation inside the boiler be- 
comes imperative. With the resultant 
high temperature of the high-pres- 
sure, highly superheated steam, come 
new problems of expansion and con- 
traction, of the proper metals for use 
in valve seats and disks, and of de- 
superheating. 

At the A.S.M.E. meeting mentioned 
above a paper was presented relative 
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to drum head cracks that had ap- 
peared in recently installed high-pres- 
sure boilers. These cracks appeared 
in the drum heads around the open- 
ing where the feedwater entered. In 
each case it was found that the metal 
of the head formed part of the feed- 
water inlet connection and that the 
feed water was in actual contact with 
the metal of the drum head. When the 
feed water was. passing into the 
boiler, the temperature of the part of 
the metal immediately in contact with 
the water approximated that of the 
water, 250 to 350°F.; but when the 
feed stopped, as it did periodically, 
the temperature of the water in con- 
tact with the metal, and consequently 
the metal itself, rose to that of the 
boiler water, 587° F. The repeated 
stresses set up by these frequent 
changes in temperature accelerated 
corrosion, and the cracking was at- 
tributed to a corrosion-fatigue. The 
cracking was stopped by installing a 
through pipe in the head, so that the 
feed water as it passed into the boiler 
through the drum head did not come 
in contact with the metal of the head. 
The latter would, therefore, always be 
at a constant temperature correspond- 
ing to that of the boiler water. 

A notable advance in the adapta- 
tion of low-grade fuels to modern 
steam-generating equipment is the 
successful construction and operation 
in North Dakota of a 650-lb. boiler 
burning for fuel a 6,300-B.t.u. Dakota 
lignite containing 38% moisture. At 
300 to 400% rating this boiler showed 
80 to 82% efficiency. The unit is com- 
plete with stoker, economizer, air 
heater, water-cooled furnace, and 
superheater. 

Centrifugal pump manufacturers 
are now offering motor-pump com- 
binations in which the pump and 
motor are on a common shaft with no 
coupling between the motor and 
pump and no outboard pump bearing. 
These combinations are particularly 
applicable where small sizes are re- 
quired. They are available, however, 
in capacities up to 1,000 gal. per min. 
Their advantages include small floor 
space required, simplicity of construc- 
tion, fewer bearings, and much lower 
cost. Multi-stage pumps are now ob- 
tainable without outside thrust bear- 
ings. A small metal bushing located 
midway on the shaft of the pump in- 
sures positive dynamic and hydraulic 
balance in even or odd number of 


stages. 
Motors and Controls 


In the field of motor applications 
we find an increased use of explosion- 
proof, of splash-proof, of geared end, 
and of variable-speed brush-shifting 
types of motors. A novel application 
of a mechanical-drive turbine and a 
range drive was made in a print 


works. A 50-hp. non-condensing tur- 
bine drives a 20-kw. 600-volt, 60-cycle 
generator which supplies power to 
small motors driving the soaper, man- 
gle, scutcher, and swing. The dry can 
is driven direct from the extended 
shaft of the generator and the exhaust 
steam from the turbine supplies the 
heat for the cans. 

A mercury-button limit switch was 
developed for use on spinning frames. 
When used in connection with filling- 
wind, it limits the amount of yarn that 
can be wound on the bobbins, thus 
reducing the necessity for stopping 
the frame, before bobbins are actually 
full, in order to maintain doffing 
schedule. The switch is mounted un- 
derneath the roller beam, and an arm 
of the switch contacts the ring rail 
when the latter has reached the posi- 
tion corresponding to a full bobbin. 

A new and novel form of insulation 
for windings of motors exposed to 
high temperatures is a_ fiber-glass 
tape, which is used in place of as- 
bestos. It takes up less space than 
the latter and its dielectric power is 
greater. 


Endless Conveyor Belts 


How many times have power plant 
engineers wished that their coal con- 
veyor belts were endless? At last this 
is possible. Portable vulcanizing 
equipment is now available from the 
rubber-belt manufacturers; this equip- 
ment can be brought to the plant and 
the ends of the conveyor belt welded 
together, thus eliminating the use of 
metal clamps and prolonging the life 
of the belt and of the rubber covers 
that are generally used as lagging on 
the belt drums. 

Use of multiple V-belts has in- 
creased remarkably in the last few 
years. One trouble which frequently 
developed was the tendency for one or 
more of the belts of a drive to slacken 
more than the other belts, and thus 
not carry its share of the load; or per- 
haps one of the belts would be tighter 
than the others, and thus would carry 
the bulk of the load. This uneven 
length can now be avoided by the pur- 
chase of “matched belts” where all 
the belts in a set have been matched 
for length and tension. 

Synthetic rubber-like materials are 
finding an ever-widening field of use 
in engineering work. These materials 
are resistant-to the action of oil, heat. 
and sunlight. Indicative of the varied 
uses to which the new materials can 
be put are tank linings, conveyor and 
drive belting, packing, motor mount- 
ings, cable coverings, and diaphragms. 

Oxy-Acetylene Process Work 

Progress in the development of oxy- 
acetylene process work in 1938 has 
been perhaps the most marked in all 
the history of this phase of engineer- 
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ing. This applies not alone to regular 
welding and cutting work, but to other 
and newer fields for the use of oxy- 
acetylene equipment. 

Among the various new applica- 
tions noted is stack-cutting, where, for 
instance, a number of metal plates 
piled one on another in a stack can 
be cut to any desired shape, the torch 
being guided by a template. In weld- 
ing there is the multi-flame tip, with 
which as many as seven flames are 
used in multiple. Other new applica- 
tions include flame-hardening, where, 
by the use of the multi-flame tip, the 
surfaces of calender or other types of 
rolls can be hardened; flame-soften- 
ing, where undesirable hardness can 
be removed from steels; deseaming 
work, whereby surface defects can be 
removed from steels; and hard-facing 
work, whereby surfaces can be faced 
with hard alloys in order to resist 
wear. 


Lighting 


By far the most important develop- 
ment of the year in lighting is the in- 
troduction of the fluorescent lamp. 
The inside of the lamp tube is coated 
with a special high-efficiency fluores- 
cent material, the exact nature de- 
pending upon the color of illumi- 
nation desired. The discharge is very 
rich in ultra-violet waves, and, as 
these waves are radiated from the 
cathodes at each end of the tube, they 
are transformed by the fluorescent 
coating into visible light. The heat 
radiated is low and the lumens per 
watt are high, thus making the lamp 
of high efficiency. The lamp is tubu- 
lar in form and is available in lengths 
of 18, 24, 36, and 48 in. The type of 
fluorescent lamp most applicable for 
textile use is one which is said to pro- 
duce the nearest approach to natural 
daylight ever achieved directly at such 
high efficiency. 

The photo-electric eye has found a 
new use in textile mills for relieving 
the pressure on calender rolls as the 
seam passes through. The electric eye 
detects the seam as it approaches the 
rolls and energizes the device that re- 
lieves the pressure. There is no 
reason why the same idea cannot be 
applied to lifting the cylinder knife 
of a worsted shear as the seam 
passes. 

A year ago the writer predicted 
that 1938 would see a marked _in- 
crease in the adoption by textile 
mills of the latest types of power and 
engineering equipment. He _ predicts 
that in 1939 an even greater interest 
will be shown in these matters, and 
this interest will be followed by pur- 
chases and installations, because the 
investments of 1938 have proved to 
be highly profitable by reason of the 
reductions in manufacturing costs 


which have resulted therefrom. 
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Textile Upturn Should Continue 


ECONOMIC SURVEY SHOWS MARKETS HOPEFUL, BUT CAUTIOUS 


Cottons Slow in 1938: Outlook Fair 


CTIVITY in the cotton-textile in- 
dustry during 1938 somewhat re- 
sembled a reverse curve of the 1937 
activity. But there were no extreme 
rises and falls which made the pre- 
vious year so exciting. Instead, a 
gradual pickup in activity toward the 
end of the period followed months of 
stagnation, which trend observers 
considered much sounder than the 
sharp breaks of 1937. The most dis- 
heartening feature of 1938’s perform- 
ance was the lethargy of prices in 
most lines despite a fairly large vol- 
ume of business. This was reflected 
painfully in narrow manufacturing 
margins. 
Nearly all observers look for fair 
business during the first six months 


of 1939. But few venture to make 
predictions beyond the _ halfway 
mark, and all qualify their remarks 
with “barring unforeseen develop- 


ments.” 

All of the regular indices of ac- 
tivity for 1938 were considerably be- 
low 1937. Encouraging develop- 
ments of the year, however, were 
elimination of the third shift by 
print-cloth mills and other efforts 
toward inventory control, construc- 
tive attitude of the Wage-Hour Ad- 
ministrator, stabilization of wages 


and hours, peaceful labor relations 
and general improvement in_ busi- 
ness. Adverse factors were the po- 


litical uncertainty in Europe, general 
dissatisfaction with Administration 
policies, overproduction in some 
lines and the Government loan _ pro- 
gram on cotton. 

Monthly cotton consumption in the 
United States in 1938 averaged over 
191.500 bales, 21% less than the 
618.000 bale average of the previous 
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year, but much nearer the normal 
consumption of the last ten years. 
The peak was reached in November 
with 596,000 bales, and the low in 
April with 413,000 bales. 

Average monthly prices of raw 
cotton, based on the behavior of New 
York spots, fluctuated within a range 
of considerably less than lc., as com- 
pared with the 7.46 spread of the 
previous year. Low was in_ the 
spring months when the average 
dropped to 8.4c., whereas high came 
in the fall with 9.lc. Monthly aver- 
age was 8.73c., as compared with 
11.45c. in 1937 and 12.07c. in 1936. 
Ginnings from the 1938 crop prior to 
Jan. 16, 1939, totaled 11,558,369 
bales, as compared with 17,664,208 
bales from the record crop of 1937. 
Despite the shorter crop, the raw 
cotton situation was extremely un- 
satisfactory during 1938 because of 
the surplus held by the Government 
under loan arrangements. This sur- 
plus exceeded 10,000,000 bales by 
the end of the year, and tended to 
depress the futures price below the 
spot price with obvious bad effects. 

Spindle activity by months, corre- 
sponding to fluctuations in cotton 
consumption, was at an average of 
70.5% capacity, as compared with 
127.5% the year before. However, 


the difference in operations was not 
quite so marked as these figures seem 
to indicate, since the 1937 calcula- 
tion was based on single-shift opera- 
tion and the 1938 figure on two 40-hr. 
shifts. Average hours of operation 
per spindle in place during 1938 
were 240, as compared with 294 in 
1937, a decrease of 54 hr. or 19%. 
There was an average of 22,040,000 
active spindles per month in place 
last year, as compared with 24,081,- 
000 in 1937, a decrease of 9%. 

Average monthly prices of print 
cloths, narrow sheetings and ordinary 
gray goods were generally low, fluc- 
tuating within a narrow range. For 
example, 64x60, 5.35 print cloth aver- 
aged only slightly more than 4%%c. 
for the year, as compared with 6c. 
in 1937. High was less than 5c. dur- 
ing 1938, whereas prices touched 
8lgc. during the previous period. 
Cotton yarn prices moved within a 
narrow range during the year. 

Cotton mills in general found the 
going hard and unprofitable during 
1938 and a great many of them re- 
ported losses for the period. This is 
borne out by TextiLe Wor tp’s 
carded fabric margin index which 
ranged from 14.4c. to 16.5c. Carded 
yarn margin varied from 12.7 to 
15.6c. In 1937 the fabric margin 
reached a high of 28.8c. and yarn 
touched 22.6c. 


Wool Goods Make Slow Gains 


Wool GOODS manufacturers 
are in a mood of cautious 
hope for 1939, based in part on the 
fact that an unusually disheartening 
year is behind them; the two-year 
cycle has a powerful grip on this 
field. The upturn actually began six 
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months ago so far as price, wool con- 
sumption and machinery activity 
figures go; but it must run consider- 
ably farther to make a satisfactory 
impress on mill profits. 

Many annoyances snapped at the 
ankles of wool-textile men through 
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the year, including U.K. recipro- compare favorably with 1937, but on 


cal tariff agreement and the F.T.C.’s 
wool-content labelling program; not 
to mention the Congressional investi- 
gation of wool marketing, the ab- 
normal dullness of the first half of 
1938, the inventory losses of that 
same period, the September hurri- 
cane and the slow recovery of prices. 

The U.K. agreement and F.T.C. 
labelling took many wool executives 
from their primary jobs and made 
them spend everlasting hours in 
Washington. The industry did an 
exceptionally fine job at these hear- 
ings and even though partially futile 
for immediate results, left the record 
clear and compelling. The U.K. 
agreement as enacted cuts. ad 
valorem rates on wool goods by as 
much as 40%. and offers a menace 
to the finer end of the American in- 
dustry. The fiber-identification label- 
ing plans which involved the old, and 
the industry had hoped exploded, 
theory of reworked and virgin wool 
distinction, have not been settled. 

There were few new styles to lead 
the industry in 1938, but development 
of covert effects for men’s suitings 
and of numerous diverse items of a 
sport and = semi-sport nature for 
women’s wear, suggests a_ broader 
path of style interest for 1939. 

Entry of spun-rayon into the field 
received further recognition in 1938, 
but old line wool houses regarded 
their wool-staple mixtures as step- 
children and did little to push them. 
In the women’s wear branch attrac- 
tive fabrics wholly of staple rayon, 
treated in the wool manner, are enter- 
ing the garment field through chan- 
nels outside the wool industry and 
the same may be said for men’s 
tropicals. The situation is one for the 
trade to watch carefully in 1939 lest 
garment makers come too strongly to 
count gn new sources for fabrics. 

Although average weekly sales of 
wool-textiles in 1938 were slightly 
(about 6°) above 1937. the yardage 
of fabric shipped was 25° 
(based on first nine months). The 
relation indicates an increase in the 
backlog of unfilled orders. Sales were 
far sub-normal in the first six months, 
but rose to peaks in July and Oc- 
tober. the first chiefly women’s wear. 
Total 
billings for the year in women’s wear 


less 


the second chiefly men’s wear. 
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men’s wear they were considerably 
less. Fabric prices eased in March 
after the fall opening and _ broke 
sharply at the end of that month. At 
the October openings there was a 
stronger trend and prices were ad- 
vanced in November. 

Wool consumption in the first half 
of 1938 was nearly as low as in the 
depths of 1932 and 1934. Wool put 
into the works in that six months 
period was 50% less than the amount 
used in the similar period of 1937. 
Consumption for the year as a whole 
was only about 18% less than 1937. 

Wool prices were on the toboggan 
at the start of the year, continuing 
weak till June. when the loss over five 
months was 15 to 20%. Prices then 
were 40 to 45° off from the 1937 
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peak. Levels at which the year ironed 
out were only slightly below those 
at which it began. Imports of wool in 
1938 were a sixth of those of 1937, 
while imports of wool products were 
off only about 40%. 

Machinery activity in wool textiles 
touched its low in April. By the close 
of the year looms were running bet- 
ter than twice the rate of that low 
point, and cards, combs and spindles 
had made an even wider swing from 
idleness to activity in the same 
period. Worsted machinery touched 
its low point in March 1938, and 
April had already recorded gains 
which proved to be the turn. The 
worsted division through 1938 had 
its usual advantage in men’s wear 
when prices are low and differentials 
over woolens are not great. 


New Yarns Widen Rayon’s 1939 Prospects 


N EXAMINING the rayon in- 

dustry situation, it is an open 
question which is the more significant 
—the record of developments in the 
year just closed, or the aspects 
already crystallizing in the year that 
has just opened. Underlying the 
whole picture—and this applies as 
much to 1939 as to 1938—is the 
trend toward widening of horizons 
which will demand important 
changes in industry policy; most par- 
ticularly, it would seem, will it be 
necessary to envisage rayon as an all- 
textile fiber. as against the former 
concept of limiting it to certain pre- 
scribed markets. 

Looking back across 1938, the ob- 
server may definitely report progress. 
Five highlights can go into the rec- 
ord: (1) the price of 150-40 fell to 
the lowest point on record which, 
while narrowing profit margin, like- 
wise opens new markets to the fiber; 
(2) staple fiber output rose 
tionally and uses for this younger 
brother of rayon were materially ex- 
tended: (3) stocks in hands of yarn 
producers fell steadily during the 
second half and at the year-end in- 
ventories were virtually normal; (4) 
fabric mills improved their selling 
position by formulation of a new 
greige goods sales contract which re- 
duces speculation: (5) trend was to 
finer deniers and stronger yarns. 


sensa- 





Granting that the above record is 
attractive, it is by no means the whole 
picture. Plenty of problems—some of 
them major in significance—faced the 
rayon industry at the end of 1938, 
and upon the progress the industry 
makes toward solving these problems 
will depend very largely the financial 
story of the yarn producing com- 
panies in 1939, 

The outlook for 1939, with some 
conjectures by your reporter. may be 
summarized as follows: The present 
low prices will probably remain; or 
at least, no advance is viewed as 
likely. Market promotion of new 
yarns, especially of the hosiery yarns 
that were announced at the end of 
1938 will develop slowly through the 
year. Fiber identification will reach 
a high point of retailer acceptance; 
on this score, it is interesting to note 
that within recent months some New 
York stores were reported to have 
sold weighted silk merchandise under 
the false representation that it was 
rayon! The cooperative advertising 
and promotion issue was critical at 
the turn of the year; while sharp 
terms were used in this controversy, 
the more level heads were developing 
a basis which it was hoped would 
bring about a mutually satisfactory 
solution. Chief market expansion in 
1939 probably will be in (a) men’s 
wear and (b) industrial uses. 
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Silk Problems Led by Rayon Hosiery 


TR THE year now opening will 


bring a further narrowing of silk’s 


consuming market, appears reason- 
ably evident. Whether it will mean a 
sharp drop in purchases by hosiery 
mills, which used approximately 75% 
of our silk imports in 1938, depends 
largely upon the rapidity with which 
silk may be displaced by rayon in that 
field. 

In any case, it is undeniable that 
the advent of rayon yarns, claimed to 
equal silk in all the characteristics re- 
quired for hosiery, constitutes a major 
problem of 1939 for the silk market. 
Raw silk leaders recognize the un- 
likeliness of rayon effectively displac- 
ing the “Queen of the Fibers” this 
year; however, they have already be- 
gun to seek out new markets and to 
shape policies to meet the approach- 
ing issue, when, as they expect, it will 
crystallize in 1940. 

News of the impending rayon yarns 
came toward the end of a year that 
had brought both good and bad to the 
silk market. Prices behaved well; 
78%, white 13/15, the standard num- 
ber, rose from $1.52 in January, 1938, 
to $1.80 in the recent January; this 
gain of 18c. was achieved during a 
somewhat variable year. Through the 
first half, prices spiralled downward, 
reaching $1.40 in early summer. 
August to October brought an up- 
swing, followed by a fairly steady 
market in January of the new year. 

Silk consumption by hosiery mills 
in 1938 was estimated in the market 
to be about 10% above the preceding 
year. 

Underwear fabric weavers did a 
better business in 1938 than in 1937, 
and their consumption of raw silk 
during certain months of 1938 was 
unusually high. 

From the sales promotion viewpoint, 
the year was active. Silk continued its 
vigorous effort to sustain trade and 
consumer interest, and 1938 was 
marked by effective merchandising 
activity. The International Silk 
Guild. through its Forum, Parade, 
and other services, helped materially 
to keep silk in the public eye and to 
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evoke keener appreciation of silk’s 
quality among manufacturers and re- 
tailers. 

In the first month of the new year, 
takings by hosiery mills were ex- 
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ITH DUE allowance for the 
fact—conceded by even the 

most prosperous companies—that 
prices have been too low for ade- 
quate return on_ investment, the 
hosiery industry enjoyed an excep- 
tionally good year in 1938. Figures 
indicate a total volume exceeding 
that of 1937, which itself was a good 
year. Full-fashioned hosiery sales in 
1938 are believed to be in excess of 
40,000,000 doz. pr.; this division 
made perhaps the best showing of 
any part of the industry in that year. 
Looking forward, the major ques- 
tion is: Assuming present claims for 
the new rayon yarns are realized, 
how will that affect the hosiery in- 
dustry as a whole? At present, full- 
fashioned hosiery manufacturers take 
a “we’re from Missouri” attitude in 
this matter. Many are experimenting 
with the new yarns; some _ report 
progress. However, even the most 
optimistic are doubtful that rayon 
will make any quick conquest of the 
full-fashioned market. It is believed 
that acceptance of rayon in women’s 
hosiery will not come for at least 
two years, due to the necessarily slow 
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pected to equal about 70% of silk 
imports. It was significant that the 
hosiery manufacturers were covering 
well in advance on their raw silk re- 
quirements for 1939. Importers in- 
terpret that as indication that rayon 
competition is still a good way off. 


Hosiery Profits 


task of adjusting the industry and, 
later, of educating the consumer. 

Fiber identification, which was a 
stubborn problem last year, is not yet 
solved, but industry leaders believe 
this issue will be adjusted soon. The 
task of putting identification trans- 
fers on all stockings is costly and has 
added to other increases in produc- 
tion expense; the market looks for an 
upward price trend during the cur- 
rent year. Meanwhile, the industry 
has made progress toward its own 
identification rules and it is expected 
that such a code will be promulgated 
by the Federal Trade Commission. 

During 1938 the iabor situation 
was quiet; there were no major 
strikes, but restlessness prevailed in 
the first half which had an adverse 
effect on the market. A novel de- 
velopment that may mark a trend 
for the new year was the acceptance 
by certain locals of wage cuts on 
agreement with mills that the dif- 
ference would go to purchase new 
equipment. Significance likewise at- 
tached to the Federal Government’s 
participation in hosiery manufacture 
in the South. 


Low Stocks Brighten Underwear Outlook 


HE YEAR recently closed was 

not very satisfactory in a financial 
way to the knitted underwear indus- 
try, but it had several advantages 
which help to brighten the outlook 
for 1939. Chief among these prob- 
ably was the reduction in inventory. 
Production for 1938 totalled approxi- 
mately 37,000,000 doz. garments; 
shipments were close to 38,000,000. 
Carefully regulated manufacturing 
schedules brought production 15% 





below 1937 and the smallest since 
1934, and this in turn pared stocks 
down to 16% below 1937. At the 
opening of 1939 underwear stocks 
were normal, and the outlook from 
that end was regarded as unusually 
favorable. 

Prices during 1938 were a disap- 
pointment. Quotations averaged 10% 
below 1937. The major problem for 
the new year, therefore, is the need of 


advancing prics. Two reasons for 
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REVIEW AND FORECAST SECTION 


higher levels present themselves: (1) 
increase in costs through labelling of 
merchandise by fiber, which is now 
compulsory, and (2) possible wage 
raises due to the Wage-Hour Law. 

Industry leaders look for a 10 to 
15% increase in production and sales 
during the current year; however, 
this will bring little help at the pres- 
ent unprofitable prices and it simply 
stresses the need for a rising market 
on quotations. 

A highlight of 1938 was the prog- 
ress made in fiber identification of 


merchandise. Due to the frequent 
combination of two, three and even 
four fibers in a single underwear gar- 
ment, identification has proved a vex- 
ing problem; however, labelling 
methods now are gradually becoming 
standardized. Progress was made on 
developing a code of practice in 
shrinkage, weighting, combed yarn 
content, etc., and the Underwear In- 
stitute expects rules governing these 
functions to be promulgated within a 
few months by the Federal Trade 
Commission. 


Outerwear Hopeful for New Year 


THe KNITTED outerwear indus- 

try enters 1939 with morale 
considerably improved. Among the 
causes for this confidence four may 
be cited as outstanding: (a) In- 
creased popular interest in swimming 
and sports generally; (b) a convic- 
tion that, despite woven fabric com- 
petition, the knitted suit is holding its 
own for swimming purposes; (c) 
while 1938 saw several serious price 
breaks, profits for the industry as a 
whole were about equal to 1937; and 
(d) the remarkable revival of 
women’s sports apparel, which divi- 
sion expects to show increased gains 
in 1939. 

The composite effect of these de- 
velopments and trends has been to 
make for a healthier psychology; out- 
erwear mills, usually more prone to 


pessimism than to optimism, look to 
the opening year cheerfully and hope- 
fully. Probably the most serious diff- 
culty is the threat of increased com- 
petition from British wool goods im- 
ports, as result of the recently 
effected Anglo-American tariff agree- 
ment. Trade leaders expect that issue 
to crystallize within a few months. 

The year just closed was marked 
by substantial progress in both tech- 
nical and merchandising branches. 
Fashion acceptance of knit goods was 
strengthened by vigorous publicizing 
of the industry’s growing Paris con- 
tacts. The Paris activity contributed 
a lot to the surprising growth of the 
women’s sports wear division during 
the year, but it also had beneficial 
effect on consumer acceptance of knit 
goods merchandise generally. 


Finishers’ Morale Better as Curve Swings Up 


OTTON FINISHERS _ entered 

1939 with a better spirit than 
has been evident for many years. And 
this despite the fact that in 1938 ac- 
tivity was below normal; profits were 
non-existent. A glance at the chart 
(on page 61) showing finished yard- 
age tells in part the reason for the 
more optimistic feeling. For the last 
half of the year the business curve 
swung sharply upward. In addition. 
amounts of both gray and finished 
goods held in finishing plants were 
lower at the end of 1938 than at the 
end of 1937. There is considerable 
confidence. moreover, that the up- 
swing will continue through the 
spring at least, and that the present 
year as a whole will be better than 
average from the viewpoint of ac- 
tivity. 

Compared with 1937, which was 
somewhat better than a normal year. 
total cotton finishing activity was 
about 12° lower. The biggest loss 
was in dyed goods. which had a 16% 
decrease. Production of bleached 
goods and prints declined 9% and 
11°%, respectively. Except in isolated 
cases, there were no labor difficulties. 
In the East, Fall River Bleachery 


liquidated; United States Finishing 
Co. closed its Silver Springs plant; 
Aspinook was reorganized. In the 
South, on the other hand, several fin- 
ishing plants expanded their facili- 
ties; Rock Hill started printing of 
rayons; at least two or three addi- 
tional cotton mills are considering 
strongly the advisability of putting 
in dyeing and finishing departments. 

In July, the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion promulgated trade-practice rules 
covering shrinkage of woven yard- 
goods, despite opposition by the fin- 
ishers, who were critical of the rules 
on the ground that they are not prac- 
tical. Subsequently agitation was 
started for establishment of rules cov- 
ering color fastness of dyed and 
printed textiles. The National Asso- 
ciation of Finishers of Textile 
Fabrics, through its technical com- 
mittee, immediately began a study of 
this subject. The committee has made 
rapid progress toward making tenta- 
tive recommendations as to color- 
fastness tests and standards. 

No official figures are available as 
to activity in the silk and rayon fin- 
ishing division. It appears, however, 
that total yardage of goods finished 
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was 7 to 8% larger in 1938 than in 
1937. TextiLE Wortp estimates that 
total production was 365,000,000 yd. 
in 1938, as compared with 340,000,000 
yd. in 1937, 418,000,000 yd. in 1936, 
440,000,000 yd. in 1935, 406,000,000 
yd. in 1934, and 474,000,000 yd. in 
1933. 

Despite the apparent increase in 
activity, plant liquidations continued. 
United Piece Dye Works liquidated 
the three plants which it had closed 
the previous year; Textile Dyeing & 
Printing Co. also liquidated. 

As reported in last year’s review, 
the printers decided not to adopt the 
plan recommended by General John- 
son for rehabilitating their industry. 
Later objections were raised against 
the proposed trade-practice rules for 
the dyeing and printing industry ad- 
vocated by the Paterson Industrial 
Commission, and the F.T.C. finally 
decided not to promulgate the rules. 

The finishers, however, continued 
their efforts to find a solution to their 
problems. A new trade association 
was formed, the aims of which in- 
cluded central billing and collecting, 
a central claim-adjustment bureau, 
open price posting, and weekly ex- 
change of statistical information on 





COTTON FINISHING ACTIVITY: 
Total volume processed by cotton 
finishers in 1938 is estimated by 
the National Association of Finishers 
of Textile Fabrics at 3,682,196,000 
yd. as against an estimated volume 
of 4,182,841,000 yd. in 1937, 4,682,- 
295,000 yd. in 1936, 4,071,852 yd. 
in 1935, and a known volume of 
3,881,596 yd. in 1934. TEXTILE 
WORLD’S estimate is 4,400,000,000 
yd. in 1933, 4,700,000,000 in 1929, 
and 4,100,000,000 for 1923-25 


average. 


yardage of various fabrics finished. 
After some sparring between em- 
ployers and union officials, a new one- 
year contract was signed to replace 
the one which expired on Sept. 1. At 
about the same time the Dyers & 
Printers Employers’ Association was 
established to deal collectively with 
labor problems in the Passaic Valley. 
Subsequently several printers of 
rayon dress fabrics formed a corpo- 
ration known as the Allied Printers, 
Inc. In December these printers put 
into effect price increases ranging 
from 4% to 5c. per yard, depending 
on the percentage color coverage of 
the fabric. With the new prices and 
with activity at the height it was at 
the close of the year, the printers ap- 
peared to be making a profit. Silk 
and rayon dyers in the Paterson area 
are also making efforts to increase 
prices and to devise methods for 
equalizing wage rates in various sec- 
tions of the country. 
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Drawing on its half-century of experience with cellu- 
lose products, Eastman has created acetate rayon yarns 
unsurpassed among textile fibres for dependable qual- 
tv. Eastman fabric designers are constantly blending 
hese fine yarns into new and original effects that com. 
ine distinctive appearance with utmost serviceability. 
\t the New York World’s Fair you will see in progress 


EASTMAN ACE 


ake 


lomortow 


some of these Eastman weaving experiments—creating 
before the eyes of America’s millions the forerunners 
of the fabrics of tomorrow. Or. for information now 
of the latest advances in textile design, consult A. M. 
Tenney Associates. Inc.. 10 E. 40th St.. New York, 
sales representatives for the Tennessee Eastman Cor- 


poration, subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company. 


TATE RAYON 





90 30 


2” to 6 Traverse 4” to 6’ 
6 Max. Dia 6 3,’ 
800 to 1250 Speed (R.P.M.) 1100 to 1300 
HP (6 sp.) Horsepower HP (8 sp.) 
1 or 6 Spdles per Unit 8 
8” x 2’(6sp.) Floor Space B’ «x 2’ 


50 Precise-wound cones or tubes of silk, 
rayon, cotton, etc. Single and multi- 
ple ends. Straight Belt Drive. Slow 
start spindle. Automatic lubrica- 
tion. 


A heavier model for thread and ply 
yarn. 


A special machine for silk and rayon 
winding cones or tubes. Case en- 
closes working parts of all spindles. 


60 aaa AAP 
¢ Traverse 6 a oe wh ‘ 
8 Max. Dia 8 Fates ‘ 


4100 to 800 Speed 225 to 500 
(yards per minute) 


6 HP (120 sp.) Horsepower 3 HP (96 s; 
20 to 120 Spdles per Unit 12 to 96 
+4° 4" x 51 Floor 43’ x 4 

(100 sp.) Space (96 sp.) 
44 High speed rotating traverse winde: 
for paper cones of knitting yarns; 
warping yarns; tubes and dyeing 

packages. 

Doubler for multiple-end packages. 
Cones or tubes for woolen or wor 
Special slub trap attachment. 


6&8 49 «9 


i£ Traverse 6”-10 6 
Max. Dia 11 8 


+50-600 Speed 400-600 
0 (R.P.M.) 700-800 


Horsepower » HP , HP 

Spdles per Unit lor5 1 

Floor 10’ 10” x 38 
Space 33”x32 


Tubes only of cords or heavy ply yarn, 
wound from unrolling spools. Separate pulley 
and belt on each spindle. 


Tubes only of carpet warp and ply yarns 
taken over the head of spool. Clutch spindle 
or tight and loose pulley on each spindle. 


Cones or tubes of carpet warp and heavy 
ord. Package 20 lbs. Adjustable traverse 
frame back. Bijur (one-shot) oiling system. 


Tubes only of binder twine, wound on bare 
spindle from unrolling spools. 


10 


Length of Ee” to 4 
Package (by !,”) 


Max. Dia ee 
2000 to 3000 Speed (R.P.M.) 650 to 1200 
, HP (20 sp.) Horsepower HP (6 heads*) 
+ to 20 Spdles per Unit 1 to6heads 
771"x3 Floor 5° 9” x 33 
(20 sp.) Space (6 heads*) 
90 General winder of bobbins and cops 
for all weaving yarns. Automatic 
bunch builder. 


10 Narrow loom shuttle quills and small 
packages. 
*Two or four packages on each head. 
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PROVIDENCE © poston - PHILADELPHIA « UTICA +» CHARLOTTE + ATLANTA 
BRANCHES ALL OVER THE WORLD 
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This garment made of 


2é- 


(2 ply mercerized cotton yarn) 
absorbs and evaporates perspi- 
ration twice as fast as garments 
made of ordinary cotton yarn’... 
provides EXTRA 
comfort, cleanliness 
and health protection 
all seasons. 


“TESTS BY U. S. TESTING COMPANY 


XIE DURENE 


SELLING HELP FOR YOU WITH DIXIE DURENE 


Consumers, salespeople and buyers are hearing the story of controlled perspiration and 


greater comfort created by the double absorbent and evaporative powers of durene. Get 


complete information. Ask a Dixie representative, or write the Chattanooga office. 


MERCERIZING COMPANY, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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PERFECT 
~ ALIGNMENT 


| il Means Better Silk and Rayon Yarn 
Ue From the ATWOOD UniRail TWISTER 


Spindle plumbness is built into the Atwood loose parts. There’s nothing to shake loose, 
UniRail for keeps. With rigid, precision ma- get out of adjustment or out of line. 
chined, one-piece construction, permanently y ¥ w 

accurate belt tension and spindle swing ten- All we ask is that you compare your old 
sion, it sets a new standard for uniformity of | twisters with the Atwood UniRail Twister for 
twist and unvarying dependability of output quality, quantity and economy of yarn pro- 
regardless of speed, twist or dernier. UniRail duction. Write or phone our nearest office for 


construction dispenses with two thousand _ full particulars. 


THE ATWOOD MACHINE CO. 


STONINGTON, CONN., U.S.A. 
Sales Offices: STONINGTON ¢ NEW YORK e WILKES-BARRE « CHARLOTTE ¢ LOS ANGELES 
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Can a Textile Man Make Money? 
Cie a make money, even though he is a With more accurate knowledge, the industry wil] be 


mM a better POSition to: 
Frankly, we don’t know. 3. Hold its ri 
It seems to us that it’s about time for this indus- vs P 











These seven Points wil] form the agenda for 
, TEXTILE Wortp’s activities in the next year, 
“We don’t know,” Tt is not that yea 





















against ©ver-production: That is the 


Curse of the textile industry. Growth of the second majority of cases, this has not been, Primarily, the 


shift in the Post-war Period, and more recent out- fault of the association executive. It has been due, 
“ropping of the third shift, are two of the most largely, to loss of interest on the Part of the indus. 
Serious threats, However, to prevent over-produc- 


tion Promptly and currently, the industry must: keep that interest alive, 

2. Improve its statistical information; The blind And if a selling argument is needed, we suggest 
Spots in textile data, and the lack of relation be. the question: 

tween those data © status in related industries Can a man make money, even though he is a tex. 
i turing largely suess-work. tile manufacturer? 
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Can a Textile Man Make Money ? 





IF we get out and sell... 
at a right price 


By WM. D. ANDERSON, President 
Bibb Manufacturing Company 
Macon, Ga. 





P Can A Textile Man Make Money? 

The answer is Yes, IF he will oper- 
ate his textile business with the same 
degree of intelligence that character- 
izes the operation of other successful 
business enterprises. 

A textile business will not run itself 
successfully. 

To make a success of a textile busi- 
ness, which means to make money out 
of it, the man responsible for the busi- 
ness must mix a tremendous amount 
of hard work with a 
amount of brains. 

There are a lot of things a success- 


reasonable 


ful textile operator cannot do. He 
cannot produce more goods than he 
He must know 
exactly the conditions which exist in 
the business he is attempting to fol- 
low. His plant facilities must be kept 
up-to-date. He must keep “ahead of 
the hounds” in all matters affecting his 
business. 


can sell at a_ profi. 


The most important factor in the 
program of a successful textile busi- 
ness is an intelligent merchandising 
policy that is made to work effec- 
tively. 

Back in the days when I was a 
cadet in the business with which I am 
now connected. we had a salesman 
whose announced policy was “to get 
there first with the lowest prices.” 
Of course. he did not last very long. 


YES If... 
OUR READERS SUPPLY THE IF'S 


but I sometimes think that he was the 
forerunner of many of his type who 
are connected with the textile busi- 
ness today, except that we have a 
large contingent who are not wide 
enough awake to be determined to 
even “get there first.” 

The decade through which we have 
just passed has been a tragic era for 
the cotton-textile business. Even the 
few months during this time in which 


our business has shown a profit have 


been tragic because of the repercus- 
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sions that followed in their wake. 

Many things have contributed to 
the unfortunate predicament in which 
the industry now finds itself, but the 
most important cause of our woes is 
and has been poor merchandising. I 
know of no other business in this 
country that has been so poorly han- 
dled from this standpoint. 

A successful merchant never over- 
stocks himself, but in our business we 
are in a chronic state of having more 
goods than our customers need. As 
the prices of our product have de- 
clined, we have tried to meet this 
situation by producing more goods, on 
the theory that volume production 
reduces costs. Important industries 
with which ours is intimately con- 
nected reduce their production as the 
demand for their product decreases, 
and, instead of cutting prices on the 
decreased production, they either hold 
prices firmly or increase them in or- 
der to take care of rising costs. The 
idea in our industry seems to be that 
it is smart to beat our competitor to 
the market and load up the customers 
first, shutting our eyes to the fact that 
it will not be long before we, too, will 
need to replenish our order book and 
will find that some competitor is 
quicker to reduce prices than we are. 

Probably our biggest trouble in 
merchandising lies in the fact that 
those of us who are responsible for 
putting the goods on the market have 
largely quit work. We. still sit in 
comfortable offices expecting the buy- 
ers to look us up and offer us busi- 
ness. These buyers do look us up all 
right, and they offer us the business 
all right, but they offer it at their idea 
of price and with little regard to our 
idea of what the goods ought to bring. 
Generally speaking, we accept their 
viewpoint as to price, because so many 
of us think that the important thing is 
to book an order, and because we do 
not really know how much a good mer- 
chant or a group of good merchants 
could get for the goods. If we book 
an order at a loss to the mill, we swell 
out our chest as our ancestors used 
to do when they had booked a big 
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contract at a whaling profit to the 
mill. In our business, we have too 
many order-takers and too few real 
salesmen. A man said to me recently 
that he believed that a good salesman 
was born, and I think he was right 
about it—born with a willingness to 
work hard. 

I know of no man in the textile 
industry who is smart enough to sit in 
a comfortable office in New York and 
successfully merchandise the products 
of his mill all over these United 
States. The textile industry depends 
too much on the telephone today. I 
believe in the telephone. It is a great 
adjunct to modern business, but it 
will not substitute for toe and ankle 
grease and many of the other driving 
forces that built the business struc- 
ture of this nation. The head of a 
successful textile concern must ride 
the train and sleep in strange beds if 
he is to learn what people want, what 
new things his mills can make and 
sell, and if he is to find out the top 
price his customers will pay for the 
product that is made to suit him. 
This is a job that cannot be left alto- 
gether to one of the hired help. 


IF merchandising is improved 


By R. W. ARRINGTON, President, 
Union Bleachery, Greenville, S$. C. 


> It seems to me that the crying need, 
particularly in cotton piece goods, 
both manufacturing and finishing, i 
your fifth point, “Improvement in Mer- 
chandising and Promotion.” 

Substantial progress has been made 
in manufacturing methods and in re- 
ductions in cost but it seems to me 
that comparatively little progress has 
been made in improving merchandis- 
ing and promotional activities. 


t 


IF intelligence is used in 
planning product 


By H. L. BAILEY, President, 
Wellington Sears Co., Inc., New York 





> There are too many of us who be- 
lieve that property per se is entitled to 
a fair return on capital invested. We 
recognize that an over-supply of raw 


cotton, whether held from the world’s 
markets by a Government loan or free, 
will depress the price of this commod- 
ity; but we seem to believe that manu- 
facturing is entitled to a_ profit, 
whether it is directed to supplying the 
needs of industry and trade, or to add- 
ing its products to a supply already 
burdensome, and that any able mer- 
chant should find a way to sell such 
products at a profit. 

There are too many of us who be- 
lieve that the essence of sound manu- 
facturing consists in running a cotton 
mill on a few staple constructions 
every work-day in the year at a mini- 
mum of operating cost, and that mer- 
chandising, if it is efficiently done, 
must result in a profit from the sales 
of products so made. The effect upon 
the raw cotton market of 11,000,000 
bales withdrawn from the market by a 
Government loan, and yet dominating 
the world’s market today, is evidence 
that you cannot expect to accumulate 
excessive supplies and escape the ef- 
fect of the law of supply and demand. 
Intelligent management is needed as 
much in determining what the prod- 
ucts of manufacturing shall be, and 
when and in what quantities these 
products shall be produced, as in se- 
curing the utmost economy in efficient 
operations. Management which recog- 
nizes these as equal problems. con- 
stantly demanding new answers, will 
still make money. 


IF he sells only goods that 
show a profit 


By HYMAN L. BATTLE, Treasurer, 
Rocky Mount (N. €.) Mills 





> “Can a Textile Man Make Money? 
My answer is, emphatically, Yes,” IF 
the textile man in question makes up 
his mind that he is only going to sell 
merchandise that shows him a profit. 

It seems to me that the first consid- 
eration in the minds of those execu- 
tives charged by the stockholders 
with the responsibility of operating 
their plants should be the question of 
profits. 

Statistical information and group 
action are worth while, of course, but 
in the final analysis it is each man’s 
responsibility whether he shall set a 
price that will give him a profit or 
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run with the herd and sell his product 
at anything that he can get for it. 

In our particular branch of the in- 
dustry I am convinced that the mer- 
chandising problem is paramount. 
There are too many mills that have 
no control over their sales and who 
are led by their agents into believing 
that a certain price is all that can be 
secured, and until this type of execu- 
tive puts his merchandising on a more 
scientific basis there is certainly no 
hope of profits for him. 

It is, of course, unquestionably true 
that a plant must be modern in order 
to succeed, but even the modern plant 
that has a poor merchandising plan 
cannot make the profits that it should. 


IF market needs are studied, 


and output balanced 


By W. RAY BELL, President, 
Association of Cotton Textile 
Merchants of New York 





> Your theme for two years ago sought 
advice on the problem of “preserving 
the new profit era in the textile indus- 
try.” The subject then selected is 
proof positive that textile men have 
made money in the past and undoubt- 
edly will do so again. At that time, 
in recognition of the cyclical changes 
in economic conditions and buying 
habits, | recommended two basic prin- 
ciples for standard practice by the 
individual units of the industry: First, 
the avoidance of sales from future 
production without a reasonable profit 
margin. Second, a warning against 
stock accumulations in excess of ade- 
quate working inventory. Neglect of 
both these fundamentals during the 
last year has demonstrated again the 
preferred emphasis on mill production 
over market considerations. 
Examination of the mills which did 
make money last year reveals the more 
favorable profit opportunities for pro- 
ducers of styled or specialty mer- 
chandise. In such fields can be de- 
veloped an individuality of product 
which is rarely forced to engage in 
purely cost competition. Also, be- 
cause of the style element, there is 
less temptation to indulge in specula- 
tive production, unwarranted by mar- 
ket requirements. Even in_ staple 
specialties, individual merit in manu- 
facturing or marketing, or both, can 
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be a vital factor in maintaining busi- 
ness on a profitable basis. 

The bulk of the cotton cloth indus- 
try is highly competitive and offers 
less chance for originality of product 
or marketing methods. Under circum- 
stances of exceptional demand, such 
as existed in late 1936 and early 1937. 
almost anyone can make money. Such 
years, however. are in the minority. 
For that reason, I again favor inten- 
sive and continual study of market 
needs, with output adjusted to a 
proper balance of supply. 


IF fabric qualities are 
stressed rather than price 


By ARTHUR BESSE, President, 
National Association of Wool 
Manufacturers 





> What I think you mean is, “Can 
the Textile Industry Make Money.” 
not “Can a _ Textile Man Make 
Money?” 

For an individual to make money. 
his best bets would seem to be your 
points (5) Improvement in merchan- 
dising and promotion, (7) Moderniza- 
tion of plant. and (2) Utilization of 
available statistical information 
(which, incidentally. will be beneficial 
in proportion as his competitors fail 
to make use of the same information). 

However. if an entire industry mod- 
ernizes its plants, improves its mer- 
chandising and makes proper use of 
all statistics available. would not the 
members of that industry be right 
hack on the same competitive basis 
where profits were the exception and 
not the rule? Quite probably. 

The curse of the textile industry 
or at least the woolen branch—is the 
overemphasis on price. This leads to 
first. the lack of empha- 
sis on other aspects, and second, the 
attempt. to secure business by price 
concessions as the sole inducement 
which can be placed before a cus- 
tomer. In a sense the two are the 
same—one being the negative and the 
other the positive manifestation of the 
same thing. 

Inasmuch as there is no limit to 
price competition other than that im- 
absolute bankruptcy, the 
obvious remedy is to stress other fea- 
tures of a fabric—style, handle, color, 
promotion possibilities. integ- 


two things 


posed by 


wear, 
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rity, etc.—in the hope of de-emphasiz- 
ing price. If price is all the industry 
has to offer, its product will be sold 
solely on a price basis and neither 
its price nor the prices of its competi- 
tors will be maintained—nor will they 
vield a legitimate profit. 


IF operations are based on 
realities 


By |. L. BLUNT, Secretary, 
The National Federation of Textiles, 
Inc., New York 





P All seven of the avenues you list 
should lead to profits, but perhaps 
most important of all is the fact that 
to maintain a profitable enterprise 
it is necessary to face realities and 
base operations on realities. 

From observation, it would seem 
that profits lie in the direction of pro- 
ducing, at the lowest possible cost, 
the right merchandise at the right 
time in the right quantities. To do 
this certainly requires the most mod- 
ern equipment. good merchandising 
and sales promotion, and a 
structure that represents a fair but 
not exorbitant profit based on real 
cost and not a competitor’s cost. That 
cost includes payment of adequate 
wages, for every worker is a potential 
consumer and the maintenance of an 
adequate purchasing power is a basic 
point in maintaining an adequate 
market. 

With all of these factors in the 
best of shape, there still remains the 
problem of timing, both as to type and 
quantity of merchandise. Here is 
where adequate statistics came in as 
well as research programs. Statistics 
are no magic formula, they are noth- 
ing but the accumulated experiences 
of the industry which the informed 
can read and use in planning the 
future. The detail and the uniformity 
in which that recorded experience is 
kept depends on the industry, but far 
more important is proper use of the 
information. Other industries con- 
sider their statistical information a 
primary factor in successful opera- 
tions. Textiles are, generally speak- 
ing, not one of those industries. 

It is true that we have the handi- 
cap of rapidly changing style in 
many divisions of the industry. but 


price 


despite that there are many lessons 
to be learned from recorded operating 
experiences in the same way that 
textile men use their financial records 
in basing their expectations and their 
hopes. 

You will note that I have omitted 
the first point: guarding against over- 
production. If all six of the other 
avenues are followed there will be 
little need of the first. That will be 
taken care of. That is a result, not 
a purpose, in any industry planning 
worthy of the name. 


IF all factors are watched 


By SNELSON CHESNEY, Vice-president 
John P. Maguire & Co., Inc., New York 


> This is a big subject and I think the 
real answer is “Yes, IF the manage- 
ment will carefully guard against 
over-production by a careful study of 
all statistical information available. 
cooperate fully in the maintenance 
of the price structure, as well as the 
wage structure, follow wide-awake 
merchandising and sales promotion. 
and research work, and, most impor- 
tant of all, modernization of plant.” 

All of these things are the things 
you outlined, and little can be added 

except that all are subject to the 
effects of a repression such as we are 
just emerging from, and when there 
isn’t any demand for goods, profits are 
likely to be at a low ebb. When things 
are running along smoothly, which is 
a condition to be hoped for by all 
of us, efficiency in management should 
again result in normal profits. 


IF a price is asked in excess 


of cost 


By FULLER E. CALLAWAY, JR., 
President, Callaway Mills, 
La Grange, Ga. 





P There is a lot of difference between 
the question “Can textile men make 
money?” and the question “Can a 
textile man make money?” 

The answer to the first is easy. In 
order for textile men to make money. 
it is only necessary for them to ask 
a price for their goods which is 
higher than cost. This, of course, pre- 
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supposes that all other textile men 
follow the same example. 

When we come to the other question 
“Can a textile man make money?”, 
we have a much harder problem since 
this question implies that a great 
many other textile men are probably 
not making money and it is mighty 
hard for one mill to make money 
when the majority of the industry is 
content to lose money. I don’t think 
there is any formula or set of rules 
which will enable one man in the 
industry to make money while the 
others are losing; however, I think he 
will have a good start if he gets up 
a little earlier in the morning than 
his competitors and goes to bed a little 
later at night than his competitors 
which, of course, means that he works 
harder than they do. 

Isn’t it silly though to force each 
other into this last alternative of hard 
work when we could all make money 
so much easier by asking a_ price 
which would be in excess of cost? 


IF all these... and three 
more things are done 


By EARL CONSTANTINE, President, 
National Association of Hosiery 
Manufacturers, New York 





> To start with I am sure we will all 
agree that no one “IF” is sufficient 
means by which to make money. It 
requires certainly all of the seven 
points you mention with a few addi- 
tional ones, among which I would like 
to suggest the following three: 

8. Intelligent development and 
maintenance of morale. This should 
extend not only to the executive staff 
but equally down through all rungs 
of the employment ladder. 

9. Sound financing, with particular 
reference to adequate working capital, 
reserves for emergencies and plant im- 
provement, and a proper credit policy. 

10. Constant, whole-hearted coop- 
eration with other members of the in- 
dustry and particularly so through the 
trade associations within the industry 
which are engaged constantly in activ- 
ities which have the effect of improv- 
ing the methods and practices of the 
industry as well as the conditions un- 
der which its product is marketed. 
The trade associations which will sur- 
vive and become even more important 





influences in industry are those which 
apply themselves to practical indus- 
try-wide planning efforts and do not 
waste their time on publicity-seeking 
activities. Such associations are indis- 
pensable and enjoy the fullest cooper- 
ation of the more practical men within 
the industry. 


IF statistical information is 
available 


By ROY A. CHENEY, President, 
Underwear Institute, New York 





P Very naturally, I am taking the 
first and second 


of your avenues 
toward profits for comment: (1) 
Guarding against  over-production, 


and (2) Improvement of statistical 
information. Of course, I can only 
speak for our own industry and more 
particularly for our own Institute in 
relation to these two avenues. 

To my mind, the best guard against 
over-production is adequate informa- 
tion as to production, stocks, sales, 
and shipments. We have been work- 
ing on this matter from the manufac- 
turing end since 1920 and today have 
not only adequate monthly reports so 
far as the manufacturing end is con- 
cerned but sufficient data for the past 
so that we can come pretty close to 
evaluating the situation as to the fu- 
ture. The great gap, of course, is 
the condition of the wholesaler and 
the retailer. If we can get informa- 
tion from the wholesaler and the re- 
tailer corresponding to the information 


A Red-Hot Tip 


“While my natural modesty pre- 
vents me from giving you an an- 
swer for publication,” states one 
of the victims of our inquisitive- 
ness, “just for your private 
information I will give you a little 


tip. In answer to your question 
‘Can a textile man make money?’, 
I would suggest that under present 
conditions these days the best 
answer would be: ‘Yes, if he uses 
the right kind of engraving equip- 


ment.’ ” 


WAY-TO-PROFITS SECTION 


which we now have from manufactur- 
ers, there is no reason in the world 
why the industry should not be con- 
ducted in such a way as to make a 
profit because I feel that it is the 
violent fluctuation of over-productiop 
and under-production which, creating 
uncertainty, tends to depress, and 
keep depressed, price levels. De- 
pressed price levels, of course, never 
show profit. 

I feel, also, that there is no need 
for the exercise of power or control 
over industry by the Federal Govern- 
ment or any other authority. I firmly 
believe that if the manufacturer, 
wholesale merchant, and retail mer- 
chant, know the exact situation with 
regard to stocks, etc., they will auto- 
matically guide themselves toward a 
profit. In closing, I may say that the 
Bureau of the Census, the Federal 
Reserve System, the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics of the Department of Labor, 
and other branches of the Department 
of Commerce, have been most helpful 
to us in our effort to develop adequate 
factual information. 


IF prices acceptable to 
consumers are set 


By CHAS. WHITNEY DALL, President, 
National Rayon Weavers Association, 
Inc., New York 





P| have this thought on the “IF” you 
term “maintenance of price struct- 
ure.” It is the result of reading a 
volume published by The Brookings 
Institution, entitled “Industrial Price 
Policies and Economic Progress.” The 
price of most textiles is determined 
by the supply of and the demand for 
cloth in the market at the time the 
sale is made. Profit accrues provided 
the selling price is higher than the 
total of raw materials, labor, and over- 
head, as figured by the cost accoun- 
tant. In short, profit is dependent on 
market conditions, over which the 
sales executive has virtually no con- 
trol. Faced with a loss instead of a 
profit, the sales executive has two al- 
ternatives, namely: 

1. Some form of promotion, which 
is not feasible in the case of many 
fabrics. 

2. Curtailment of production, which, 
in the long run, is economically un- 
sound. (Continued on next page) 
































































WAY-TO-PROFITS SECTION 


There is a militant or dynamic price 
policy which has worked well in other 
industries. The Model T Ford is the 
classic example of producing an arti- 
cle at a price to fit the consumer’s 
pocketbook. Another example is a 
plumbing supply house which was 
offered a large order for brass hose 
nozzles, at a price which seemed im- 
possible. The manufacturer, however, 
made the nozzle, one-half as long. 
saving tremendously in the expense of 
the raw material, but performing the 
same service as the longer nozzle. 

Immediately the objection will be 
raised that this may be effective on 
articles which move from manufac- 
turer to consumer outlets, but would 
not be possible in the case of semi- 
finished products, like cotton gray 
goods. This is not quite the case. For 
example, the automotive industry cre- 
ates a demand for sheet steel, which, 
in turn, stimulates the development 
of continuous strip mills, and lower 
unit costs, linked with large volume. 
In other words, if the consumer Firing 
Line is to advance, it must be sup- 
ported by the Service of Supply in the 
rear echelon. 

Briefly, I believe sales executives 
should give more thought to setting 
a price acceptable to consumers, or 
to those who supply them, for the 
fabrics needed, then fill that need 
with cloth produced at a cost which 
will show the mill a profit. 


IF production were budgeted 


to sales 


By RUSSELL T. FISHER, President, 
National Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers, Boston 





i 


PT am still firmly convinced that pro- 
duction budgeted to sales would do 
more to bring the industry back to a 
profitable level of operation than any 
other one thing. Over a period of 
time, of course. we do not have over- 
production, stocks accumulated 
when mills are producing in excess 
of requirements must ultimately be 
used up through curtailment. If the 
industry could adjust its production 
so that it would begin to curtail the 
minute orders start falling off, there 
would not be the accumulation of 
stocks which depress the market price 


as 


for goods, and which must be worked 
off before resumption of buying can 
have any material effect on prices. 


IF distribution and production 
are modernized 


By TAYLOR R. DURHAM, Executive 
Secretary, Southern Hosiery 
Manufacturers Association 


> Based upon observation and _inti- 
mate contact with the hosiery  in- 
dustry over a period of five years, 
it is believed the hosiery manufac- 
turer can make money IF .. . he 
recognizes two cardinal requirements. 
It is assumed, of course, that he must 
be capable of operating his business 
upon an efficient and economical basis 
and that he can produce quality mer- 
chandise. With these factors as a 
basic foundation, together with satis- 
factory employer-employee relations. 
then, according to observation, the 
two most important requirements for 
success are: 

1. PROPER DIsTRIBU- 


METHODS OF 


TION: Except for those mills which 
have both the financial strength 


and sufficient size to justify maintain- 
ing their own sales force, it appears 
the most satisfactory method of dis- 
tributing hosiery is through estab- 
lished, experienced and reliable ex- 
clusive selling agents. Admittedly, 
there are many outstanding exceptions 
to this statement, but there have been 
numerous disappointments on the part 
of operators of small mills who have 
attempted to establish their own office 
who depend upon making occa- 
sional trips to the market, or who have 
employed the hit-or-miss fashion of 
listing their line with numerous agen- 
cies. In such cases, they too often find 
that during certain periods they are 
unable to accept orders, while on the 
other hand there are frequent long 
of inactivity resulting in 
loss of production. A reliable agent 
is no guaranty of continuous produc- 
tion at profitable prices, but such a 
connection itself provides representa- 
tion continuously on the job in the 
interest of the mill, supplying reliable 
information with respect to market re- 
quirements and providing a responsi- 
bility for the best price the market 
affords and as near continuous pro- 
duction as conditions will 
permit. Generally speaking, it ap- 
pears that this form of distribution 
for average sized and smaller mills 
has been the most successful. 

2. MopERN EgQuipMENT: The ag- 
manufacturer is keen to 
keep abreast of the times with respect 
to developments in the technological 


stretches 


business 


eressi\ e 
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field. After equipment reaches the 
point of obsolescence, competition in- 
creases in geometrical proportions 
and the profit margin gradually de- 
creases. Observation indicates that a 
really successful manufacturer is the 
one who does not hesitate to dispose 
of his equipment when it reaches the 
point that it can no longer be operated 
at a profit and obtain the benefit of 
the speed and better quality through 
the installation of modern, improved- 
type machinery. 


IF prices were maintained 
by allotment of quotas 


By F. W. JEFFERSON 
Iselin-Jefferson Co., New York 





> There are many who subscribe to 
the thought that maintenance of price 
structure is impossible without con- 
trol of production. 

They contend that supply and de- 
mand is the only principle which can 
influence profits. 

It is a defeatist admission because 
production in cotton textiles in recent 
years has rarely been controlled ex- 
cept through Government intervention, 
and demand has rarely exceeded sup- 
ply except in times of national emer- 
gency. 

Prices could be maintained if cot- 
ton mills would adopt practices which 
prevail in other lines of business. 

Selling below cost should be met 
with industry-wide condemnation, but 
unfortunately one man’s cost is an- 
other man’s profit, and the manufac- 
turers seem unwilling to determine an 
average cost below which they will 
not sell. 

Minorities have made the price for 
majorities, and the lowest price 
quoted by the most insignificant manu- 
facturers too frequently fixes the mar- 
ket for the whole group. It is a 
ridiculous practice but no one has 
found the way to change it. 

Analysis of what the market has 
absorbed and can absorb is not diffi- 
cult, and an agreement to divide the 
business and actually allot quantities 
beyond which each manufacturer 
would refuse to produce may be the 
answer. There are many to be brought 
into agreement but it could be done. 

If the cake is sliced and divided, 
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there will be enough for all, but when 
the diners grab there are some who 
get left and others who get more than 
their share, and nobody gets any icing 
in the way of profits. 

If the mill with one thousand looms 
would consent to sell its proportionate 
share and no more, and if this prac- 
tice was agreed upon by all, there 
would be no scramble, and fair mar- 
ket value would be obtainable. If the 
big groups would agree to a plan of 
this kind, the small groups would 
readily follow. 

The suggestion may come from New 
York or the South, but the initiative 
must be taken by strong manufactur- 
ing interests. The leadership is avail- 
able if it will only assert itself, and 
in the print cloth group, there is a 
man trusted by all who, if chosen as 
coordinator, could and would work 
out the allotment plan in fairness to 
all. 

It might involve elimination of 
third shift, and it would probably in- 
volve a recommendation for curtail- 
ment at some period of each year but 
what the manufacturers would lose 
through curtailed operation would be 
more than made up by the mainte- 
nance of price structure and a real 
profit on production. 


IF the demand horse pulls 
the industry 


By S. R. GLASSFORD, President, 
Bliss Fabyan & Co., Inc., New York 





> The textile industry CAN make a 
profit’ but not by trouncing some 
elected whipping boy. 

The essence of commercial profit is 
commercial fluidity. When production 
rigidity comes in the door, profit flies 
out the window. 

Selling price is not a matter of 
choice. It is the inevitable quotient 
of dividing demand by supply. De- 
mand is not a matter of choice. 

The only freedom of action there- 
fore is in the field of supply. 

The textile production cart has been 
PUSHING the textile demand horse 
since 1923. The cart can only push 
the horse when it is going down hill. 

If the textile industry is ever going 
to go up hill the demand horse must 


PULL it. 


IF belief in working together 
could be developed 


By HENRY P. KENDALL, 
President & Treasurer, 
The Kendall Co., Boston 





P You certainly deserve every possible 
support in trying to improve the tex- 
tile industry. It is strange to me that 
in one of the basic industries there is 
so little knowledge of costs and so 
little profit consciousness, at least in 
the cotton manufacturing and _ finish- 
ing end with which I am most famil- 
iar. I presume that the custom which 
has grown through the years of en- 
trusting sales to commission houses 
and brokers who do not always have 
a common interest in the failure on 
the part of operating heads of textiles 
to keep thoroughly posted on the mar- 
ket, may have something to do with it. 

Even though this industry is an 
exception to most of the basic indus- 
tries in that it has so many relatively 
small units, it would seem that a 
common belief in the effectiveness of 
working together would have devel- 
oped over the years. It is certainly 
embarrassing to hear large buyers ex- 
press the point of view toward the 
industry that it is perfectly easy for 
them always to buy at less than cost. 
Unfortunately, such statements are 
not without basis. 

I think your publication has advo- 
cated the importance of proper cost- 
ing methods, better merchandising 
methods and the development of a 
profit consciousness. More power to 
you. I hope your efforts will make an 
impression. 


IF employment can support 
production 


By AUSTIN T. LEVY, Treasurer 
Stillwater Worsted Mills, 
Harrisville, R. 1. 


> “Can a Textile Man Make Money?” 
Actually I suppose not, unless he 
were prepared to receive the atten- 
tions of the United States Treasury 
Department. 

To be unnecessarily accurate, I pre- 


WAY-TO-PROFITS SECTION 


sume your question really is,—‘Can 
the textile industry be conducted 
profitably?” Your answer, “Yes, IF 

* is the correct answer. Your 
comment contains most of the “IF’s,” 
and I would like to add just one 
more;—and that is “if” general em- 
ployment throughout the United 
States is sufficient in volume at wages 
of the necessary level to support pro- 
duction. If such employment, and its 
consequent purchasing power are not 
present, then none of the “IF’s” 
which are set forth in your letter will 
make much difference no matter how 
successfully answered. You see, I am 
still sawing away on the same old 
string and shall continue to do so 
until the march of events proves that 
I am on the wrong string. 


IF he calculates a profit in 
his price 


By HAROLD R. LHOWE, 
Executive Director, National 
Knitted Outerwear Association 





> My conclusion, so far as I am able 
to boil it down to a few words, is 
simply this: A textile man can make 
a profit if he calculates his prices to 
include a profit. 

The trouble is that businessmen all 
too frequently regard profit as one of 
the less essential elements in the 
calculation of prices. In figuring costs, 
the outlay for labor and raw materials 
impresses them so greatly that they set 
these items down first; and they leave 
the possibilities of profit as an after 
consideration. If they can get a price 
to include that element, so much the 
better; but if they can’t—well, they 
feel they are going to continue manu- 
facturing anyway. 

The problem, I think, is largely a 
matter of attitude toward a price 
calculation sheet. If they were as 
insistent on diverting a proper share 
of their gross revenues to themselves, 
as regular portions are drawn off for 
other purposes, there would be less 
frequent lamentations over great but 
profitless activity. Once a textile man 
adopts the right attitude toward his 
cost calculation sheet, he will be keen 
about dropping unprofitable items, 
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carrying no dead weight in his pro- 
duction schedule, and will be quick to 
concentrate attention on the items that 
do more than pay their way. 

I do not mean to over-simplify the 
situation by emphasizing one element 
in a plexus of many or by advocating 
a simple maxim for coping with a 
tangle of economic forces. True, no 
textile man controls all the elements 
that make or detract from profits but 
I say that he will give himself better 
control if he calculates properly than 
if he merely pursues volume and 
leaves it completely to conditions out 
of his reach to decide whether it will 
be red or black ink for him at the 
end of the year. That is why I always 
urge manufacturers, when calculating 
their prices, to put a profit for them- 
selves up on top at the head of the 
column of figures. 


IF advance program of 
production control 
is set up 


By T. M. MARCHANT, President 
& Treasurer, Victor Monaghan Co., 
Greenville, $. C. 





P You have certainly brought up an 
important question. I feel as you do, 
that it could be answered “Yes” if 
the proper thought were given to the 
operation of the industry. 

All the questions which you raise, 
under the different headings, are 
quite interesting. The first, however, 
(guarding against over-production) is 
the most important one, because if 
that is given the proper consideration, 
as I mention below, the others will 
very easily take care of themselves. 
Certainly statistical information will 
be helpful. Price structure will take 
care of itself, as well as maintenance 
of wage structure. Naturally with the 
mills on a profitable basis, the impor- 
tance of merchandising and the pro- 
motion of sales, research and modern- 
ization of plants will be taken care of, 
because, as stated, proper considera- 
tion to the first question will make it 
possible for the others to be carried 
out. In a few words, therefore, my 
answer would be as follows: 
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If an intelligent program is set up, 
a sufficient length of time in advance, 
so as to guard against over-production, 
which is the most important question 
the textile industry faces today, keep- 
ing production near the point of de- 
mand of the consuming trade, I be- 
lieve prosperity in the textile industry 
would be assured, and keep our cus- 
tomers satisfied and the trade in gen- 
eral, as we would not have this wide 
fluctuation and unsatisfactory busi- 
ness, the mills showing losses at one 
time, and the customers at another. 


IF industry will operate a 
real research program 


By WM. M. McLAURINE, Secretary, 
American Cotton Manufacturers 
Association, Charlotte, N. C. 


ir 





P Yes, IF the industry, either as a 
sroup, or as individual units, will 
maintain and operate a real research 
program. 

In making this statement, I am 
thinking of research, first, as a study 
of market conditions and market de- 
mands and governing manufacturing 
processes accordingly. 

Second, as a method of studying 
manufacturing methods already in use 
and in improving them wherever pos- 
sible; or stated another way, by im- 
proving the quality and style of pres- 
ent products, by reducing costs or 
making products more appealing or 
saleable. 

Third, as a study of the attitudes 
and abilities of the working force and 
improving the program of industrial 
relations to the extent that all possible 
and reasonable results can be ex- 
pected from both men and machines. 

Fourth, as a study of new uses and 
new treatments that can be given to 
yarns and weaves that will permit ex- 
tended uses. Cotton fibers are too 
beautiful and lend themselves to too 
many treatments for any one to think 
that the end of discovery or invention 
for them has been completed. 

Both the cotton producer and 
the cotton textile manufacturer are 
too content to wait for some one else 
to do for them what they must do for 
themselves. 
The mills textile 


that maintain 














laboratories and do some fundamental 
research are today the leading mills 
in manufacturing, merchandising, and 
financial returns on investment. 


IF he is willing to study and 
struggle 


By LEAVELLE McCAMPBELL 
McCampbell & Co., Inc., New York 





P A textile man can make money if 
he has a reasonable amount of brains, 
if he is willing to furnish a liberal 
supply of elbow grease, and if he is 
willing to study the numerous proc- 
esses and functions of his business 
and one at a time struggle to perfect 
each of them. 

I might mention in passing what 
my friend Stewart Phinizy used to say, 
“I know there is money in the cotton 
mill business for I put it in and I did 
not take it out.” 


IF old machinery is replaced 
by efficient types 


By R. W. SULLOWAY, Treasurer 
Sulloway Hosiery Mills, 
Franklin, N. H. 


P It appears to the writer that the 
most important factor looking to more 
profitable operation in textiles is 
modernization of plant. and in naming 
this I have in mind chiefly new ma- 
chinery. 

One of the great handicaps under 
which mills in the New England area 
(the writer’s observations are confined 
largely to that area) have labored is 
inability to price merchandise com- 
petitively at a profit. This is often due 
in large part to the fact that their ma- 
chinery is not of the most efficient 
type. 

It is the writer’s opinion that mills 
should adopt a definite policy of re- 
placing old machinery if they are to 
expect profitable operation. In the 
writer’s judgment, that is the most 
important consideration at the present 
time for textile mills in the New Eng- 
land area. 
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IF this simple formula is 


observed 


By ALBERT L. SCOTT, President, 
Lockwood Greene Engineers, Inc., 
New York 





PI believe that it is possible for a 
textile manufacturer to make money. 
The difficulties in the way can be re- 
moved if proper group action could be 
secured. I mean group action entirely 
within the law. 

If, for example, each manufacturer 
would use statistical information now 
available from various textile trade 
associations and would limit his pro- 
duction, as statistics indicated, the 
price structure and wage structure 
would, as a result of controlled pro- 
duction, be maintained by the law of 
supply and demand. This would be 
particularly applicable to standard 
lines of goods, print-cloths, sheetings. 
ducks, ete. 

But that is a path of perfection 
which human beings seem unable to 
tread. They will not cooperate and 
under our competitive system, each 
tries to outsmart the other. Only a 
few are able to accomplish this and 
they forge ahead, at least for a while. 

My formula for a successful mill, 
under conditions as they now are, is 
as follows: 

First, a modern plant, well operated 
and geographically located so that 
goods can be placed on the market at 
a cost as low as or lower than the most 
favored competitor. 

Second, sufficient capital for com- 
fortable operation and to keep inter- 
est charges down. 

Third, enlightened labor policy and 
no effort to chisel on wages below the 
general level in any area. 

Fourth, an aggressive and _intelli- 
gent sales policy closely integrated 
with the mill. Such a policy should 
have in mind not only meeting the 
requirements of the market but also 
the characteristics of the machinery 
to produce various products, so as not 
to sell goods which involve for their 
production a higher manufacturing 
‘ost unless a better price can be 
secured. 

Now, these suggestions must seem 
to you to be very trite and yet, if you 
vill reflect over our textile situation 






you will readily bring to mind many 
situations where one or more of these 
general principles are violated. A few 
mills, and those are the ones most gen- 
erally successful in operating, year 
after year, at a profit, observe all of 
the above rules. 

For mills which are now losing 
money—unfortunately far too many— 
I would place “Improvement in mer- 
chandising and promotion,” along 
with “Modernization of Plant’ first. 
“Guarding against over-production” 
and “Maintenance of price structure” 
are closely allied. They depend largely 
upon the intelligent use of “Statistical 
Information” and accurate costs. The 
“Expansion of Research programs” is 
extremely important for specialty 
mills, especially market research. 
“Maintenance of wage structure” I 
place last, not because it is not im- 
portant, socially and otherwise, but 
because if the other factors mentioned 
are in operation, lowering the wage 
structure will not be necessary. 


IF all factors are kept in 


balance 


By W. S. NICHOLSON, Treasurer, 
Excelsior Mills, Union, $. C. 





> The answer, of course, is “Yes, IF 
”° 


.. and it seems to me that there 
is no one road to profits among those 


“Continued in Our Next’ 


THIS is just the first instalment. 
We hope to continue this discus- 
sion in subsequent issues. Ob- 
viously everything that has been 
said by the contributors to this 
symposium will not meet unani- 
mous agreement. We invite state- 
ments from our readers on 
points of difference; also new 
thoughts in answer to the ques- 
tion “Can a Textile Man Make 
Money?” 

To date, those who isolated 
merchandising as the main ave- 
nue for improvement are in the 
majority. But the poll is by no 
means closed. May we have 
your vote?—Editor. 








WAY-TO-PROFITS SECTION 


several avenues mentioned, but suc- 
cessful and profitable operation is in- 
deed a well-balanced composite of 
them all. 


IF all the points were 


appraised and applied 
ANONYMOUS 


>» The seven points raised by you 
could very well form the basis for a 
forum discussion, but just generally 
I would say that the appraisal of each 
one of these, and the application of 
the importance of each to the general 
picture, would go a long way—if not 
the whole way—toward the solving of 
the conditions complained of. 

However, you may lead the horse to 
water but you cannot make him drink, 
and there is still a great deal of 
selfishness, as you know, in our whole 
group. 


IF this man had the answer, 


he'd hoard it 
ANONYMOUS 


> If I really knew what I thought to 
be a valid answer to your “Yes If,” I 
am afraid I would be very stingy, hug 
it to my own bosom, and try to hatch 
it out for my own benefit. 

I hate to be discouraging but I am 
afraid that just as long as Costs re- 
main Costs, Taxes remain ‘Taxes, 
Public Debts remain Public Debts. 
Wages and Hours remain Wages and 
Hours, the New Deal remains the 
New Deal, the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act remains the National Labor 
Relations Act, and Social Security re- 
mains Social /nsecurity, there just 
isn’t any answer. 


IF the Government would 


scram 
ANONYMOUS 


> Your seven points are well taken, 
but as long as the Federal Govern- 
ment and its various agencies, with 
unlimited funds, are the controlling 
factors in the cotton and goods mar- 
ket why should there be any stability? 
The price is pegged by the Govern- 
ment; why should there be any trad- 
ing in futures? With future months 
at discounts going into an unreason- 
able range why should there be for- 
ward buying? 
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WE QUOTE FROM ARTICLES 
ON FOLLOWING PAGES 


Wage-Hour Structure 


“T have an idea that if the 
textile man knows that the 
prices of goods underselling 
his in the markets were NOT 
made possible by abnormally 
low wages, he will be able 
to make a better approach to 
the problem of participating 
profitably in the economy of 
his industry."-—ELMER F. An- 
DREWS, Administrator, Wage 
and Hour Division, U. S. Department of Labor (Page 
94). 


Coordination 


“In a very real sense, the 
manager of every competitive 
productive enterprise is also a 
co-manager of each of his 
competitors. Whether he wills 
it or not, his production and 
merchandising policies react 
upon every member of the 
group and he in turn is help- 
lessly subject to the policies 
of the others.”—Dr. CLaupius 
T. Murcuison, President, The Cotton-Textile Institute, 
Inc. (Page 89). 


Research 


“Provided with proper sup- 
port, a research development 
and testing organization can 
pay handsome dividends in 
the textile industry by point- 
ing the way toward a reduc- 
tion of cost, improved uni- 
formity in quality, and in the 
enlargement of markets. If, on 
the other hand, this work is to 
receive only half-hearted sup- 
port, or if the ‘research laboratories’ are acquired pri- 
marily for exploitation. these funds might better be 
diverted to other channels.”—G. E. Hopkins, Technical 


Director, Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co., Inc. (Page 103). 


Statistics 


“The need for more comprehensive data may be a 
rallying point for a Textile Council which has been 
urged by TEXTILE WorLD for a number of years. Surely 


there are many common points of interest among the 
various textile associations, and this suggested ‘council 
of associations’ starting off by fostering statistical, eco- 
nomic and technical research work in textiles. could be 
a most valuable and unique institution. ... Yes, textile 
men can make money if they profit by experience—the 
recorded experience of statistics properly developed and 
wisely used.”—StTanLey B. Hunt, Textile Economics 
Bureau, Inc. (Page 92). 


Merchandising 


“In merchandising there are 
two stubborn parties _ in- 
volved: the manufacturer and 
the consumer. The time has 
passed when a manufacturer 
could write his own ticket and 
say, ‘if you don’t like it, don’t 
take it.’ The textile man can- 
not stuff his product down a 
protesting, style-conscious cus- 
tomers throat. And so _ he 
must surrender, and anticipate the consumer’s needs 
and wants, the whims and vagaries of the market. A 
textile man, to be successful, must renovate his mer- 
chandising policies.”"—MILDRED G. BARNWELL, Execu- 
tive Secretary, Southern Combed Yarn Spinners Asso- 
ciation. (Page 90). 





Price Policy 


“Avoid that obsession of vol- 
ume which besets so many of 
us. If a company cannot sell 
a sufficiently large part of the 
capacity of its plant, except 
by profitless volume sales, the 
sooner it recognizes that fact. 
and cuts its plant to fit its 
sales possibilities, the better. 
Usually we hang on too long, 
in the hope of better things, 
when a courageous operation would be wiser. The pres- 
sure towards volume not only destroys creative effort. 
but tends to undermine quality standards and brand 
prestige based on quality. It is far easier to maintain 
prices when the volume pressure is not there.”— 
FESSENDEN S. BLANCHARD, Division Manager, Pacific 
Mills. (Page 90). 

(Editor’s Note: For further suggestions on this point, 
see the leading editorial entitled “Shrink and Sell” from 
the 1932 Annual Review & Forecast Number of TEX- 
TILE WorLD—Page 77). 
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Can a Textile Man Make Money ? 





YES, IF INDUSTRY-WIDE COORDINATION 
AND ACTION ARE DEVELOPED 


FEW TEXTILE men who are 
mill operators, but only a few, 
seem able to make money un- 
der any and all circumstances. Data 
supplied by the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue for the 10-year period 1926- 
1935 inclusive suggest that they do 
not exceed 20% of the total number 
in the group. During the last few 
weeks, I have assembled the pub- 
lished profit and loss statements of 23 
mills for fiscal years ending after 
March 31, 1938. Of these only seven 
showed a profit, the remaining 16 
reporting heavy losses. Without ex- 
ception, these 23 mills can be re- 
garded as above the average both in 
equipment and in character of man- 
agement. Were reports available from 
all mills whose fiscal years end in 
the second half of 1938, the number 
showing a profit would, in my opin- 
ion, be considerably less than 20%. 
For the group as a whole the net 
result would be a heavy loss. But 
inasmuch as a few operators can 
always within a year’s time make 
some profit, however small it may be, 
I take it that our general theme is 
addressed not to these exceptional 
ones, but to what may be termed the 
average or typical mill man. 
During the last 10 years, taking the 
good years with the bad, the typical 
or average mill organization has done 
no better than break even. It is en- 
tirely possible that an exact compu- 
tation would show that it emerged 
from the decade with somewhat less 
net worth than it had at the begin- 
ning. Without doubt, most of the 
numerous mill organizations which 
may be classified as average from the 
standpoint of profits and losses have 
the benefit of able management. 
Given the particular conditions with 
which they have to contend, their 
management as individual production 
units may, in the majority of cases, 
be virtually flawless. Of course here 
and there examples may be found of 
handicaps which can be remedied 
only by the individual management— 
such as inferior machinery, inexpert 
cotton buying, disadvantageous loca- 
tion or unwise merchandising. But 


By 
Claudius T. Murehison 


President 
The Cotton-Textile Institute, Inc. 


after full allowance for such specific 
deficiencies there still remains a great 
residue of mills which taken indi- 
vidually afford no tangible explana- 
tion of their position in the non- 
profit group. 


A Co-Manager of Competitors 

Thus we seem justified in conclud- 
ing that, for the bulk of the indus- 
try, individual management acting 





IT HAS BEEN our firm convic- 
tion for some years that stability 
of textile profits, for the indus- 
try as a whole, demands a much 
higher degree of coordination 
among the various branches of 
the industry than now exists. 
Fortunately this view is shared 
by Dr. Murchison, who is in an 
excellent position to translate 
belief into action. In the accom- 
panying article, he analyzes the 
reasons for his conviction. 
Editor. 





alone and separately cannot cope sat- 
isfactorily with the fundamental prob- 
lem of profit making. Always to a 
certain degree and often to a very 
large degree, the money-making pow- 
ers of the individual organization are 
delimited by the action of the entire 
competitive group. In a very real 
sense, therefore, the manager of 
every competitive productive enter- 
prise is also a co-manager of each of 
his competitors. Whether he wills it 
or not, his production and merchan- 
dising policies react upon every mem- 
ber of the group and he in turn is 
helplessly subject to the policies of 
the others. 

Business 


management, _ therefore, 


embraces the double function of 
meeting the individual problem and 
the group problem. This dual task 
is facilitated by personal acquain- 
tance of the members of the group. 
Occasional meetings are desirable for 
a frank exchange of views. Depend- 
able information on the statistical 
position of the group as a whole is 
essential relative to such important 
things as the rate of production, the 
volume of inventory, sales and the 
flow of shipments. Knowledge of pro- 
duction costs, of market behavior, of 
consumption possibilities is to be 
taken for granted. It is important 
that a group judgment be formed as 
to terms of sale. But these are use- 
less unless there is present a gen- 
eral willingness either to abide by 
group opinion or a disposition to di- 
rect in good faith individual policies 
which are clearly in line with the 
group situation. 

The very essence of coordination 
and, to my mind, its most effective 
form is the individual’s willingness 
to contribute to the aggregate of fac- 
tual knowledge and to carry out in 
his own operations the logical deduc- 
tions which may be drawn from the 
facts as a whole. Occasionally, un- 
der emergency conditions, it is de- 
sirable to have group programs which 
call for uniform response from all 
members, but under other circum- 
stances they are usually ineffective 
and of doubtful desirability. A com- 
mon and spontaneous recognition of 
their value made possible the main- 
tenance of the fundamental code 
standards after the invalidation of the 
N.R.A. although that action was 
never incorporated in a formal and 
official understanding. 


The Over-Production Problem 


With the passage of time the aims 
and scope of coordination undergo 
continual change. In years past it 
had to do primarily with hours of 
work and with the employment of 
women at night. Subsequently it came 
to include minimum wages, the pro- 
hibition of employment of persons un- 

(Continued on page 91) 
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YES, IF THE PRICE STRUCTURE 
CAN BE MAINTAINED 


ARK TWAIN once said some- 

thing to the effect that every- 

body complained about the 
weather but no one ever did anything 
about it. Substitute the word 
“prices” for the weather and you are 
transported into the textile industry. 
What can a textile man do about 
prices? There is a good deal that he 
can do and is already doing about 
costs. A great deal of progress has 
been made in cost reduction, and 
costs tend to equalize themselves 
among efficient mills. But, how about 
the other end of the profit margin— 
prices? 

Let us first discuss the things he 
cannot do. He cannot make price 
agreements with his competitors. If 
he does he will run afoul of the laws, 
and furthermore “understandings” of 
the purest kind will not stand the 
test of adversity. A short period of 
stormy weather will find a few stal- 
warts either actually “holding the 
umbrella,” or at least suspicious that 
they alone are holding it. If the tex- 
tile man can not make price agree- 
ments with his competitors, neither 
can be persuade them to see the errors 
of their ways and to insist on selling 
at a profit. At least he has not suc- 
ceeded in doing so to date—although 
he has acquired a very suspicious at- 
titude toward his neighbors and 
gained considerable facility in self- 
expression on the subject. 

What is the way out of the 
dilemma? It is not an easy question 
to answer. If it were, we should 
have a profitable industry. Noble in- 
tentions never to sell except at a 
profit soon join discarded New Year’s 
resolutions, when the spectacle of 
lost’ business arises and overhead 
burdens press upon us. 

There is no one answer to this 
problem. There seldom is one simple 
solution to any textile problem. But, 
there are a number of ways of deal- 
ing with the price situation, which 
lead in the right direction. 


Inventory Control 


1. Improved inventory control by 
all members of the industry will tend 





By 


Fessenden 8. Blanchard 
Division Manager 


Pacific Mills, New York 


to reduce the dumping of goods at 
sacrifice prices. This will come from 
better forecasting of sales and this in 
turn will be aided by improved sta- 
tistical guides. Fortunately, this com- 
plex problem is now being carefully 
studied by the Industrial Research 
Department of the Wharton School of 
the University of Pennsylvania. The 
Textile Foundation has made a grant 
of funds to support this study and it 
is hoped that as a result of the re- 
search considerable light will be shed 
on what further facts and statistics 
are needed, how they can be obtained, 
and how used. In the meantime, every 
effort should be made by each com- 
pany to put its own inventory house 
in order and to base its standards of 
control on better forecasting. If 
every one does a better job there will 
be less need and temptation to break 
prices. 


Better Cost Methods 


2. More accurate costing by all 
members of the industry will tend to 
maintain prices which are more in ac- 
cord with costs. The Cotton-Textile 


WHAT CAN A Textile Man Do 
About Prices? The author of 
the accompanying article an- 
swers this question by suggesting 
the following roads to net prof- 
its: (1) Improved _ inventory 
control and forecasting. (2) 
Improved costing. (3) More em- 
phasis on creative merchandis- 
ing. (4) Advertising and brand- 
ing. (5) Cutting plant capacity 
to fit sales capacity. . . . He 
adds this sage comment: “Per- 
haps to those should be added 
a PROFIT STATE OF MIND.’ 
—KEditor 


Institute has done good work in dis- 
seminating information about prin- 
ciples of sound costing. Many of us 
frequently wish that our competitors 
were better informed on this sub- 
ject. But let us first be sure that we 
“know the worst” about our own costs 
and don’t “kid ourselves.” 

The two above aids toward im- 
proved pricing are preventive in 
character. The following are a few of 
the more positive steps which may be 
taken. 


Creative Effort 


3. More emphasis should be placed 
on creative work. Many of our textile 
marketing executives have come to 
the top, because they are good sales- 
men, good traders, or because they 
know when to buy and when to sell. 
There is a great need for these quali- 
ties. But there is also a great need 
for another quality which is too often 
neglected in our textile organizations 

creative ability. We need more of 
this near the top. Sometimes our top 
men have it, but, when they do, its 
expression is too often prevented by 
over-emphasis on other phases of the 
business. 

Creative effort requires time and 
freedom from interruption. It is not 
stimulated by sitting at a desk in the 
office, with the privacy of a gold-fish 
bowl. It is more apt to find expres- 
sion under changing environments and 
stimulating contacts, followed by time 
to think. 

There never has been in the textile 
industry a greater opportunity for 
creative work than there is at the 
present time—with fiber blending 
offering its chances for getting away 
from standard fabrics, with new 
fibers, new finishes, and new style 
ideas coming constantly to the fore— 
accompanied by an increasing de- 
mand from stores for new products 
and new ideas to promote. 

If there is any one thing needed 
more than anything else in the effort 
to get away from destructive price 
competition, it is creative thinking. 
One outstanding fabric success which 
everyone has not got and which is not 
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easy to copy—well promoted and 
sold—may make the difference be- 
tween success and failure to a small 
company or to a merchandise depart- 
ment in a large company. To Pacific 
Mills one “Chukkerspun” is worth a 
dozen lines of staple fabrics. Every 
textile company should take account 
of stock on its creative side. Are the 
principal executives sufficiently en- 
dowed with creative ability and have 
they the time to use it? If not, are 
they well supplemented by men—at 
least one to each department—who 
can supply it—and who have the 
time to exercise it? 


Well-Established Brand Names 


4. The establishment of a company 
brand or brands can become an aid to 
the maintenance of profitable prices. 
It is often easy to copy fabrics with 
something a little cheaper and to “get 
away with it.” Without a patented 
process or machine, it is seldom pos- 
sible to prevent a competitor from 
duplicating a fabric or finish—sooner 
or later. It is difficult to retain a cost 
advantage—for long. But a well estab- 
lished brand name cannot be used by 
any one else. 

As an example of this, one well- 
known and very successful cotton 
crinkle dress fabric maintained its 
popularity and its profitability for 
several years, long after it had been 
copied at a cheaper price, simply be- 
cause the stores and public had come 
to know it by name, through advertis- 
ing and promotion, and wanted that 
particular fabric under that particu- 
lar name. Tests of well-known brands 
of sheets have shown that the branded 
sheet with a long record of advertis- 


ing behind it will outsell the un- 
branded even at a premium in price. 


Avoid Volume Worship 


5. Avoid that obsession with volume 
which besets so many of us. If a com- 
pany can not sell a sufficiently large 
part of the capacity of its plants, ex- 
cept by profitless volume sales, the 
sooner it recognizes that fact, and 
cuts its plant to fit its sales possibili- 
ties, the better. Usually we hang on 
too long, in the hope of better things, 
when a courageous operation would 
be wiser. The pressure toward vol- 
ume not only destroys creative effort, 
but tends to undermine quality stand- 
ards and brand prestige based on 
quality. It is far easier to maintain 
prices when volume pressure is absent. 

The above suggestions relate to 
some of the things which an _indi- 
vidual company can do. After all, it 
is the sum total of individual com- 
pany policies which determines the 
success or failure of the group. 
Group curtailments are tempor- 
ary palliatives, often necessary, it 
is true, but too often sacrificing the 
companies which have controlled their 
inventories in order to “pull the chest- 
nuts out of the fire” for those which 
have not. 


Secret of One Firm’s Success 


The writer once asked the chief 
executive of one of the most success- 
ful textile companies in the world (an 
English company which has paid and 
earned liberal dividends throughout 
the two depressions), what he con- 
sidered the secret of his company’s 
success. He attributed that success to 
three things: 


WAY-TO-PROFITS SECTION 


1. Creative research with high 
tested quality standards for all 


fabrics. An exceptionally able group 
of men are constantly at work on the 
development of new fabrics and fin- 
ishes—undisturbed by the require- 
ments of daily sales. Every line is 
submitted to severe tests before it is 
placed on the market. 

2. Continuous advertising and pro- 





motion of the company name and 
leading lines—backed by selvage 
stamping, hang ticket and _ other 


means of identification. This policy 
has extended over a period of years, 
so that the lines of this company are 
known all over the world. 

3. A one-price policy, courageously 
maintained. 

The writer has spent several days 
visiting this company and _ studying 
its methods and considers it outstand- 
ingly the best managed textile com- 
pany with which he has ever had any 
contact. The name of that company 
is the Tootal, Broadhurst, Lee Co., 
Ltd., of Manchester, England. 

As has been indicated there is no one 
sure road to profits through maintain- 
ing prices. But there are a number of 
ways by which a company can help 
itself to move in the right direction. 
To summarize, the following roads to 
net profits have been suggested :— 

1. Improved inventory control and 
forecasting. 

2. Improved costing. 

3. More emphasis on creative mer- 
chandising. 

4. Advertising and branding. 

5. Cutting plant capacity to fit sales 
capacity. 

Perhaps to this should be added a 


PROFIT STATE OF MIND. 


YES, IF INDUSTRY-WIDE COORDINATION AND ACTION ARE DEVELOPED continue From Pace s9 


der 16 and the restriction of third- 
shift operations. From some of these 
perplexities we have been relieved by 
Federal legislation, but there are still 
left from the old traditional list the 
third shift, the scientific adjustment 
of production volume, below-cost 
merchandising, and the problem of 
inadequate statistical coverage. The 
question of production adjustment is 
intimately bound up with the problem 
of adequate statistical coverage. It is 
commonly thought that overproduc- 
tion is a phenomenon of depression 
periods, and the larger mill inven- 
tories which exist at such periods are 
pointed to as evidence of the fact. 
lhe more correct view is to regard 
Vverproduction as occurring at the 
weak of prosperity, but this is not 
ecognized at the time because of the 
ery small mill inventories and the 
arge volume of shipments. 


In 1938 mill output was almost two 
billion yards under that of 1937 and 
total stocks of cotton goods on hand 
at the end of 1938, if all holders are 
taken into account, was less than at 
the end of 1937. The apparent over- 
production of 1938 was in large part 
an illusion occasioned by the abnor- 
mally low inventories held by con- 


verters, secondary processors, gar- 
ment manufacturers, industrial con- 


sumers and distributors, which meant 
that mills were in reality doing the 
warehousing and taking the risk for 
these other groups. For the interests 
of all concerned, it is highly desirable 
that statistical coordination be ef- 
fected with the large buyers in order 
that a true picture of the entire situa- 
tion might become available. 

Recent events have necessitated 
that the area of coordination be ex- 
panded to include the rayon and silk 


industries. These industries have been 
closely interwoven competitively and, 
moreover, have been placed under a 
common jurisdiction, Industry Com- 
mittee Number One, for the purposes 
of the Fair Labor Standards Act. 
Efforts are already underway to set 
up a new agency to serve the public 
relations of the three industries in 
those situations where there is clearly 
a common interest. 

But coordination is a thing which is 
much broader than the mechanical 
means which are sometimes used to 
facilitate its action. It does not find 
full expression in any particular form 
of agency or understanding or agree- 
ment. It is essentially a condition of 
like-mindedness. It is a normal, natu- 
ral expression of a common recogni- 
tion of facts and purposes, and the 
willingness to qualify individual ac- 
tivity for the common good. 
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Can a Textile Man Make AC Nas 


YES, IF PROPER STATISTICS ARE 
DEVELOPED AND USED 


N THE FINAL analysis, the ex- 

istence of a statistical program 

in any industry must stand on the 
test of improving the _ industry’s 
profits over a _ period of time. 
Whether this end be accomplished 
by improving company policy (re- 
lating the company to its industry) 
or by improving industry policy (the 
relation of the industry to Government 
or the whole economy), will depend 
principally on the quality of the 
data, the coverage of the data, and 
the extent to which the industry and 
the individual companies therein ac- 
tually use the data. 

The principles and data described 
in this article are understood to be 
those coming well within the proper 
concepts of law and public policy, 
i.e. they do not envisage the im- 
proper collection, dissemination or 
use of statistics, as defined by the 
anti-trust laws and as ruled upon by 
the courts. 


Why We Should Have Statistics 


One of the chief purposes of in- 
dustry statistics is to provide a better 
and more regular supply of goods to 
meet the needs of the consumer, 
which in itself is the way to better 
profits. If this end is accomplished, 
the beneficial effects to the employer, 
the employee, the distributor, and 
the public are obvious. For example, 
the “gluttonous” high level of textile 
activity in the spring of 1937, fol- 
lowed by the corresponding “famine” 
level of one year later, benefits no 
one. It is believed that if adequate 
statistical series had been available 
and used at the time, the great bulk 
of this “cataclysmic cycle” could 
have been eliminated; the inventory 
accumulated, apparently 
unknown to most people, could have 
been avoided. 


excesses 


For the industry as a whole, a 
good statistical program should be 
of great assistance in determining in- 
dustry policies, especially those re- 
lating to Government in such fields 
as the old N. R. A., the present Fair 
Labor Standards Act, the tariff, and 
the Temporary National Economic 
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Committee (Monopoly _ Investiga- 
tion), to mention only a few. Indus- 
try policies in these cases must be 
developed in terms of fact (statis- 
tics) instead of opinion, as is recog- 
nized by all business leaders. 
Industry statistics allow the indi- 
vidual company to relate its own per- 
formance to its industry’s perform- 
ance. Statistics should be the basis 
of any appraisal of a company’s posi- 


AS THE FIRST of two proce- 
dures toward making the cotton 
textile industry a safer field for 
investment, Robert R. West, 
speaking before the Cotton-Tex- 
tile Institute in 1936, suggested 
the integration of the primary 
industry’s statistics with those of 
distributors. Most intelligent ob- 
servers of the textile scene have 
come to the same _ conclusion. 
- « « In the attached article 
Stanley B. Hunt analyzes the re- 
lationship between statistical de- 
velopment and _ textile profits. 
—KEditor. 


tion in such cases as the following: 
(a) the company’s share of its total 
market and the trend here; (b) the 
existence of new markets and their 
potentialities as a guide to plant ex- 
pansion and rehabilitation programs; 
(c) the size of the existing market for 
a given product and the _possibili- 
ties of expanding this market by 
promotional effort, by an improved 
product, by price changes, etc.; (d) 
the ratio of company inventory to 
company production and sales com- 
pared with these same ratios for the 
industry, to show divergences of the 
company from its industry as a 
whole, if any; (e) the importance of 
seasonal patterns in the industry and 
the corresponding significance of 
given inventory, sales, or production 


data in the present season, both for 
the company and for the industry. 
These examples obviously are not in- 
clusive, but are only a few typical, 
invaluable comparisons between a 
company and its industry, which are 
made possible by a well-rounded, in- 
dustry statistical program. 

For the large company, industry 
statistics provide a valuable test of 
the company’s  already-developed 
opinion of the market status. In the 
case of the small company, especially 
those companies specializing on a 
single product, industry _ statistics 
frequently are the only trend guide 
the company may have as to “what's 
going on” in the market as a whole. 

Statistics thus are a tool of good 
management which may use them to 
better serve the consumer and thus 
serve itself by improving the profit 
position. 


Some Common Why-nots 


A number of people object to a 
statistical program for various rea- 
sons. There are always, of course, 
those persons who will not enter any 
statistical program because — they 
“just don’t want to,” or because they 
“know more” than any statistical 
program could ever tell them, or be- 
cause they have something (usually 
unsavory) to hide, or a number of 
other “good” reasons. 

Aside from short-sighted 
reasons, however, there are a number 
of other bogeys frequently encoun- 
tered by a statistical program. It is 
proposed to give here a number of 
these stumbling blocks, some of them 
valid, and then present the other side 
of the story. 

Over the last 15 years especially, 
statistics unfortunately have been 
“sold” as the one sure way to profits. 
Probably “over-sold” would be a bet- 
ter term. Many people apparently 
got the idea that industry statistics 
could be sent to each company in 
duplicate, one for the president (who 
threw his copy in the waste basket) 
and one to a clerk (who usually 
studied his copy but who was not in- 
cluded in conferences on company 


these 
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production and pricing plans). Ap- 
parently it was expected that the 
mere collection of figures, plus cer- 
tain omnipotent forces, would turn 
wheels somewhere, out would come 
the profits, and all would be well. 
While this concept obviously is 
stupid, still this point was, and is, 
not quite so obvious to many per- 
sons. Clearly statistics are not a 
substitute for good management— 
they can only be a very useful tool of 
good management. To the extent 
then that statistical programs have 
been sold as a cure-all, criticism has 
been justified. 

On the other hand, to say that 


good management is not widely 
prevalent in the textile industry 


would be taking the story too far to 
the other extreme. But how often it 
is that business profits in the textile 
industry are made, and made only, by 
raw goods speculation (in silk, cotton, 
etc.) rather than by the actual manu- 
facturing operation of making raw 
silk into cloth, for example. Nor 
would it be fair to say that textile men 
should properly be called speculators 
rather than manufacturers. But, even 
if this were true, statistics still could 
help them. 


Use of Market Knowledge 


Often it is claimed that public 
knowledge of a large stock situation 
in any commodity unduly depresses 
the price of that commodity in the 
market. When analyzed, it is not be- 
lieved that this concept is true. Thus 
if a given lot of 1,000,000 yd. of a 
certain gray cloth is offered to say 15 
different buyers at a cut price, this 
lot may well grow to an effectual 
15,000,000 yd. of inventory by the 
time rumor spreads among the buyers 
of this cloth number (there seems to 
be a market telegraph system on cut- 
price lots of merchandise). Thus to 
make inventory statistics public, and 
to have them come from a known- 
reliable source, in effect helps both 
seller and buyer. 

“I know more about my market 
than any statistics can ever tell me,” 
say some businessmen. One can only 
hope that this is always true. Sta- 
tistics surely are not designed to give 
away, or render unnecessary, those 
treasured trade secrets so dear to 
many executives’ hearts. But statis- 
tics are needed, and may be expected 
to function, as an invaluable testing 
and proving background for the day- 
to-day market situation. Thus  sta- 
tistics may be expected to supplement 
“trade secrets,” rather than supplant 
them. 

“Statistics are past data or dead 
horses,” say some people. On _ the 
contrary, statistics are the proper 
prologue to the study of any business 
problem. If statistics are dead data, 


then so is all accounting data dead; 
surely accounting figures, including 
operating statements and _ balance 
sheets, are not made up only for the 
income tax people. On the contrary, 
accounting records are kept so that 
manufacturing and merchandising 
plans operated during the year may 
be tested, in detail, against the profit 
made. Good statistics are a very 
necessary complement to any finan- 
cial accounting picture. 

Along this same line of “past 
data,” it frequently is alleged that 
certain statistics are received so late 
after the period covered by the data 
has ended as to be useless. Statistics, 
ipso facto, will always be received 
after the period covered has ended. 
But the receipt of statistical data by 
its users undoubtedly can be speeded 
up considerably. The average sta- 
tistical organization issues its com- 
pilations 24 to 48 hours after receipt 
of the last report; but it often takes 
from 20 to 25 days after the due date 
for the organization to receive this 
“last report” from a manufacturer. A 
speed-up in reporting data could be 
accomplished easily, if really desired. 
Similarly, quarterly data could be 
changed to a monthly basis, monthly 
to weekly, or weekly to daily, if the 
speed of receipt is of that importance. 

But excluding unnecessary delays 
in the receipt of data by an industry, 
it is believed that the true concept of 
statistics is being overlooked. Statis- 
tics do represent past data, as noted. 
But getting February’s sales total on 
the first day of that month is fore- 
casting and not statistical reporting. 
Forecasting, in the final analysis, is 
the executives’ job and statistics are a 
tool for the executive, not a substitute 
for good management. This Feb- 
ruary’s sales are a resultant of the 
accumulated experience and planning 
of many previous months, the statis- 
tical data for which is already known. 
February’s sales will be influenced by 
the sales of these previous months, 
their inventory position, the produc- 
tion therein, seasonal and trend con- 
siderations, and a hundred other fac- 
tors. In most concerns, the actual size 
of February’s sales alone is of rela- 
tively little importance. But the trend 
of sales up to February is of great 
importance in determining business 
policy. It is in this sense of a trend 
indicator that statistics, properly 
used, can be of invaluable assistance. 


What is Needed? 


The primary market data in textiles 
are reasonably good today—cotton 
rayon, silk and wool data at the raw 
and yarn stages. The status of sta- 
tistics in the knitting industry simi- 
larly may be called good. Available 
statistical data on the weaving indus- 
try as a whole must be called only 
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fair. Beyond these stages, textile sta- 
tistical data is esesntially non-exist- 
ent. All of these descriptions, be it 
noted especially, are intended to de- 
scribe the coverage and not the 
quality of the various data. 

What is needed then are statistics 
which will measure the flow of tex- 
tile goods from the raw material on 
through various stages of manufacture 
and distribution to the consumer. Let 
us visualize these stages (e.g. yarn 
preparation, weaving, converting, dye- 
ing and finishing, cutting, and retail- 
ing) as a series of lakes created by 
dams. Periodically, it is our object to 
measure the flow into each lake, the 
flow out of each lake, and the result- 
ing level of the lake. Our statistics 
should be able to hang out storm 
warnings immediately that the flow 
from lake to lake becomes unbalanced 
or clogged at any point. As it works 
today without these storm warnings, 
a big flood of inventory often de- 
velops, with its disastrous overflow 
and price cuts, before most people 
even suspect such a condition exists. 


How is a Plan to be Developed? 


Once the desire for statistical data 
exists, the method of obtaining the 
data is a relative detail. Numerous 
trade associations already exist and 
these agencies could be easily utilized 
for the purpose. 

On the broad scope of just what is 
needed statistically in textiles, this 
question already can be answered by 
an existing group called the Textile 
Statisticians Group. The University 
of Pennsylvania, under a grant from 
the Textile Foundation, is now begin- 
ning an even more extensive survey 
on this point. Numerous trade asso- 
ciations similarly have made investi- 
gations to show the gaps in their 
existing statistical data. 

Possibly, too, this need for more 
comprehensive data may be a rally- 
ing point for a new Textile Council 
which has been urged by TEXTILE 
Worvp for a number of years. Surely 
there are many common points of 
interest among the various textile 
associations, and this suggested 
“council of associations’, starting off 
by fostering statistical, economic, 
and technical research work in tex- 
tiles, could be a most valuable and 
unique institution. 

The agencies to recommend and to 
collect statistical series already are 
in existence. What is required is a 
tangible and expressed desire for 
such statistics by those who could 
make this data available and who 
would understand and value its use. 

Yes, textile men can make money 
if they profit by experience—the re- 
corded experience of statistics prop- 
erly developed and wisely used. Yes, 


er 
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Man Make Money ? 


YES, IF THE WAGE-HOUR STRUCTURE 


11S MUCH should be evident, 

by now, to all textile men: A 

textile man can’t make money, 
so long as the wage structure is sub- 
ject to the degeneration it experienced 
at the depth of the depression. No 
matter how advanced an individual 
manufacturer's management policies 
were, no matter how modern his ma- 
chinery, no matter how aggressive his 
merchandising and promotion, he 
couldn’t hold his own against chisel- 
ing which bore weaver’s wages down 
to $5 or $6 a week. That sort of fool 
practice took away all the premium 
good management is supposed to 
command. 

Consequently, the main hope in 
wage-hour legislation is that it will 
safeguard employers and employees 
against just such a catastrophe in the 
future. 

We have asked a few of our read- 
ers to comment on this particular 
phase of the answer to the question 
“Can a Textile Man Make Money?” 
The introductory comment is supplied 
by Elmer F. Andrews. In his mod- 
esty, Mr. Andrews asks us to make it 
clear that he is not saying: “Now all 
textile men can make money because 
we have a wage and hour law.” Those 
who have followed Mr. Andrews’ sane 
utterances and actions during his 
months as Administrator will under- 
stand that, and will welcome his con- 
tribution to this brief symposium. 
Editor. 


Introduction 


By ELMER F. ANDREWS, 
Administrator, Wage and Hour 
Division, U. $. Dept. of Labor 


>I am asked to introduce some ob- 
servations contributed by readers of 
the TextitE WorLp regarding the 
workings of the law which it is my 
duty to administer. I have not seen 
these contributions, so I cannot com- 
ment on them. But I have reason to 
believe from my conversations with 
textile men and from the tenor of their 
remarks at our hearings in Washing- 
ton, that their answers on the Fair 


IS. MAINTAINED 


Labor Standards Act of 1938 will be, 
on the whole, favorable. 

Again, as in the inauguration of the 
NRA, we see the textile industry tak- 
ing number one position. I know 
that the men who drew up the first 
Industry Code (the Cotton Textile 
Code) in 1933 and who helped create 
Industry Committee No. 1 (the Tex- 
tile Committee) in 1938 did not want 


IF A VOTE were taken among 
industrialists as to the most im- 
portant event, to them, in the 
year 1938, we have no doubt of 
the winner. It would be the 
Wage-Hour Act, or Fair Labor 
Standards Act. It is undoubt- 
edly one of the most significant 
pieces of industrial legislation 
ever enacted in this country. 
TEXTILE WORLD conducts 
continuing research to deter- 
mine the reader interest in its 
various features and  depart- 
ments. By long odds, everything 
on the Wage-Hour Act has oc- 
cupied first place for the last 
several months. . . . How does 
this act affect profits? This is 
the question which the _ con- 
tributors to the accompanying 
symposium are attempting to 
answer.—Editor. 


to create an impression that they were 
more public-spirited than leaders in 
other industries. Probably the 
thought of public credit never oc- 
curred to them. They realized that 
the need for stabilization in their in- 
dustry was great. They saw that this 
law enabled them to take one step 
toward _ stabilization through — the 
elimination of low-wage competition. 

Low-wage competition is not pe- 
culiar to the textile industry in the 
United States. The report of the 
President’s Commission on Industrial 
Relations in Great Britain told how 
the textile industry there had been 
driven by low-wage competition to 
take an exceptional step. The industry 


asked Parliament to pass upon its 
industry-wide collective bargaining 
agreements and give them the force 
of law. This was done. 

Here in Washington our Industry 
Committee No. 1 has been meeting 
under the chairmanship of Donald 
Nelson of Chicago and _ hearing 
volumes of testimony preparatory to 
arriving at a minimum wage recom- 
mendation for the textile industry 
(cotton, silk, rayon and certain other 
textiles). 

Of course, I cannot answer the 
question posed by your editor—“Can 
a Textile Man Make Money?” I leave 
that to the textile men who have con- 
tributed to this symposium. But I 
have an idea that if the textile man 
knows that the prices of goods un- 
derselling his in the markets were 
NOT made possible by abnormally 
low wages, he will be able to make a 
better approach to the problem of 
participating profitably in the econ- 
omy of his industry. And I also have 
an idea that the increased purchasing 
power that inevitably follows wage 
increases will help the textile man 
dispose of more of his product. 


Wage-Floor Will Help 


Profits 


By JARVIS CROMWELL, President, 
William Iselin & Co., Inc., 
New York, N. Y. 


P You have certainly given anyone 
in the business an exceedingly diff- 
cult question to answer when you ask 
if a textile man can make money. 
There are so many factors involved in 
this statement, over which we in busi- 
ness have little or no control, that I 
would not be able to give you a clean 
cut answer to the question from any 
angle. However, I do think that if 
the wage-hour structure is maintained, 
it will definitely put a floor to wage 
scales which will eliminate some of 
the particularly difficult competition. 
and thus materially assist the profit 
picture. However, this will only be so, 
provided the minimums are kept on 
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a basis sufficiently low to permit the 
industry to compete successfully with 
other industries and provided it is 
not used to obstruct efficient mill op- 
eration. Personally, I believe that a 
regulation of production by the indus- 
try itself would do more than any- 
thing else toward bringing profits to 
individual manufacturers. 


Will Help Stabilize Prices 


and Profits 


By LUTHER H. HODGES, General 
Manager, Marshall Field & Co. 
Manufacturing Division 


> Although the maintenance of the 
wage and hour structure is not the 
only requirement for profit making 
in the textile industry, it is to my 
mind one of the most important. In 
the old days many of the mills which 
could not compete because they did 
not have modern machinery or a mod- 
ern organization did the easiest thing 
at hand: namely, reduced wages or 
increased hours. If it is impossible 
for such mills to go below minimum 
standards it will serve to keep costs 
more in line, and will help stabilize 
prices and profits. 


Wage-Cutting Is Asinine 
Merchandising 


By COL. CHAS. F. H. JOHNSON, 
President, 
Botany Worsted Mills, Passaic, N. J. 


P Your question sounds facetious, yet 
it is only too true. It is unfortunate 
that such an indictment of an industry 
can be so true. 

Maintenance of a price structure is 
part of merchandising. The main- 
tenance of a wage structure, while 
not so recognized, is also a part of 
merchandising. Most of our industry 
cut wages indiscriminately during 
1938 on the theory that it would in- 
sure profits and therefore security for 
employees. No such thing happened. 
The wise men of the _ industry 
promptly proceeded to slash prices. 
They destroyed the value of inven- 
tories of their customers. The entire 
men’s wear market was demoralized. 
It was not the customer’s fault. It 
was just asinine merchandising on the 
part of the industry without in any 
way safeguarding their own or their 
employees’ welfare. 

Merchandising is helped by intel- 
ligent promotion. Industry generally 
throughout the United States seems 
to be seeking good-will. The textile 
industry, and, of course, I can only 
speak of the woolen-worsted end of 


it, seems to be hell-bent for election 
to create a “consumer-be-damned” at- 
mosphere. 

There is so much that our industry 
can say on its side but it doesn’t. 
My answer is not “Yes, IF—” but 
“Yes, WHEN” they learn to work 
collectively to earn the trust and re- 
spect of the public, the consumer 
and their labor, all of whom today 
distrust their policies and have little 
respect for the industry as a whole. 


Federal Regulation 


Indispensable 


By WM. A. MOORHEAD, 
Agent, Joanna Cotton Mills, 
Goldville, $. C. 


P With the elimination of the un- 
scrupulous manufacturer who for so 
long has been a cancer within the 
textile industry, and the industry com- 
pelled to abide by sound fundamental 
rules—called Federal Laws—relative 
to minimum wages and maximum 
hours, I emphatically reply that the 
industry can succeed and a textile 
man can make money. 

When one State attempts to regu- 
late as to wages and hours, the re- 
action inevitably works against in- 
dustry in that State. With such mat- 
ters handled by the Federal Govern- 
ment there is no sound reason to ar- 
gue against the fairness of same, so 
long as the minimum wage is held 
within reason and consideration for 
the distribution of the manufactured 
articles. As to hours limitation this 
is made imperative because we are 
in a machine age and it is necessary 
to divide the work available among 
a larger number. It is far better 
that 40 people be employed on a re- 
stricted hour basis than for 30 peo- 
ple to be employed without hour re- 
strictions and 10 people be forced to 
sit about and do nothing. 

With fair rules regulating wages 
and hours made into law and ad- 
ministered by the Federal Govern- 
ment, an incentive is immediately 
created on the part of the manufac- 
turer to improve his machinery, work- 
ing conditions, quality of goods, etc. 
Without such rules the progressive 
manufacturer is whipped before such 
incentive has an opportunity to de- 
velop—due to the fact that the un- 
scrupulous manufacturer in the past 
has met improved conditions by his 
competitor with exploitation as to 
hours and wages. 

Business after all is nothing more 
or less than a football game. Thirty- 
six years ago I saw my first football 
game; it was truly a bloody affair— 
knock down and drag out—get to 
the goal any old way. Well, over a 
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period of years the game has been 
improved by ironing out the rough 
stuff and the players are subjected to 
very definite rules. These restrictions 
and improved rules have not in the 
least detracted from the game. Today 
as the opposing teams come on the 
gridiron not one bit of initiative has 
been taken away—they have simply 
revised the old rules. More people 
today are attending football games 
than ever in the history of the game. 

The textile industry is one of our 
oldest, if not the oldest industry we 
have, and I personally feel it needs the 
general principles of regulation by 
the Federal Government more than 
any other large industry, due to the 
great number of small units. 

In conclusion I wish to say that 
without Federal Regulation as to uni- 
form minimum wages and hours the 
textile industry as a whole has little 
chance of MAKING ANY MONEY. 
Politics must be kept out of these 
regulations, and these regulations 
must be handled on the principle of 
the GOLDEN RULE—Live and let 
live. But the unscrupulous man of 
the past must vanish. 


Floor Under Wages 
Should Help 


By GEORGE FORT MILTON, Publisher, 
The Chattanooga News, and Public 
Member, Textile Committee 


> The late Justice Oliver Wendell 
Holmes once said that change is the 
law of life. To this he might well 
have added the equally true and im- 
portant corollary that the shock of 
change should be cushioned, if its 
real benefits are to be secured. I look 
at the establishment of an appropri- 
ate wage-hour structure for the tex- 
tile industry in this light. 

The Act of Congress under which 
Industry Committee Number One was 
set up provides the ceiling for hours 
of labor in interstate commerce. If, 
added to that, the floor that is put 
under wages be intelligently designed, 
and put into force so that it will work 
in practice as well as in theory, the 
new wage-hour structure should prove 
helpful rather than harmful to the 
textile industry. This means operat- 
ing upon a realistic rather than a 
theoretical basis; it means making 
haste slowly; it means seeing to it 
that the minima established strengthen 
rather than destroy the over-all pro- 
ductiveness and efficiency of the in- 
dustry. Furthermore, these are re- 
quirements which I believe can be 
achieved, given common sense and 
good will both on the part of those 
making the new standards and those 
who must operate under them. 
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YES, IF MERCHANDISING POLICIE 


HERE IS nothing wrong with 

the fundamentals of textile mer- 

chandising. The trouble is just 
that manufacturers become careless 
about it. The market is hard to hold. 
A seller must constantly re-capture 
it with new energy, brilliant ideas, 
fortified with alertness to its ever- 
changing whims and fancies. He must 
know what to make, how much to 
make, when to make it, and at what 
price. in order to be successful in 
merchandising. 

Too many manufacturers com- 
placently believe that they have a one- 
track job. They forget that it takes 
two tracks to run on and that these 
are manufacturing AND merchandis- 
ing. The latter job involves the de- 
termination of product construction, 
design and finish, the propitious tim- 
ing of new offerings, inventory con- 
trol, and the dove-tailing of mer- 
chandising plans with sales activities. 

The old days of textile merchandis- 
ing as a sort of mail-order business 
are out. Time was, for instance, when 
the Riverside & Dan River Cotton 
Mills wrote to the country wholesale 
houses catering to the plantation com- 
missary trade: “Gentlemen, In calcu- 
lating our production for the next 
year we find that we will not be able 
to supply our customers with their 
full requirements. This is to notify 
you that we will be able to allot to 
your mercantile establishment only 

yards of our ginghams.” 

That was back in the good old 
lazy days when, in order to merchan- 
dise, all a manufacturer had to do 
was to produce goods as cheaply as 
possible. In order to manufacture 
cotton goods most economically it 
was done on a mass production basis, 
which eventually created an almost 
perpetual buyers’ market. Too many 
manufacturers, today, want to sell on 
the old allotment basis in a market 
glutted with goods, and with 20 sales- 
men clamoring for every buyer's 
order. The sales agents, being de- 
pendent on volume sales for a living, 
as a result have become habitually 
dependent upon price-baiting in order 
to land the business. They feel forced 


By Mildred G. Barnwell 


Executive Secretary, Southern 
Combed Yarn Spinners Association 


to meet competition on the other fel- 
low’s prices by shading their own 
even lower, ad infinitum, until the 
mill winds up in receivership and the 
stockholders in despair. 

A lot of the unwholesome attitude 
toward merchandising is purely psy- 
chological. It is a combination of the 
old attitude, “what is good enough 


THE LARGEST number of the 
contributors to the symposium 
starting on page 80 of this is- 
sue isolate some phase of mer- 
chandising as the principal di- 
rection in which textile profits 
can be effected. This is no new 
thought. Practically every simi- 
lar investigation we have ever 
made has had the same result. 
This leads us to a conclusion 
something on the order of the 
one which holds that 50,000,000 
Frenchmen can’t be wrong... « 
One trouble with this merchan- 
dising question is that it means 
so many different things to so 
many different people, largely 
depending, in this industry, on 
what type of product a manu- 
facturer has. The accompany- 
ing article is broad enough to 
give at least a partial answer to 
all types of questioners. 
—Editor. 


for father is good enough for me,” 
and a sort of mad rush to keep up 
with the Joneses in a_price-decline 
era, plus a type of punch-drunkenness 
because of the many things such as 
legislation, quick style changes, etc.. 
which have challenged the courage of 
textile manufacturers during the last 
15 years. 

Although each of the various sec- 
tions of the textile industry has pecu- 
liar problems regarding merchandis- 
ing, each subject to a high degree of 











ARE RENOVATED 


specialization, there are some general 
points open for discussion regarding 
present merchandising conditions 
which if corrected would help to a 
great extent in stabilizing the in- 
dustry. 

One of the most important of these 
is that great merchandising fallacy, 
long existent in the textile business, 
that a sale is made when an agent 
confirms a booking. Getting right 
down to brass tacks, it simply 
amounts to the manufacturer giving 
his “customer” an option on his goods 
when and if the “customer” decides to 
ask for delivery, the decision to be de- 
pendent upon the fluctuation of the 
market. Sometimes, in moments of 
relaxation, it is admitted that this is 
a form of speculation. But whether 
they admit it or not, the manufac- 
turers of cotton goods of all sorts have 
for many years played the game of 
“speculators’ choice’—and it has 
proved a losing one for them. Option 
business is the poorest of merchan- 
dising because, first of all, the oppor- 
tunity of inventory control is lost. 

Renovation of this merchandising 
policy has been attempted in the 
adoption of the Worth Street Rules 
and the Yarn Rules of 1938. The 
gradual realization on the part of 
both manufacturers and customers 
that the old method of selling or buy- 
ing subject to speculative trends is 
fallacious and works harm to both 
parties to the contract, and the gen- 
eral acceptance of the conviction that 
this practice must be completely 
eradicated, will be major steps toward 
making money in the textile industry. 
Both buyer and seller must share in 
the benefits of a contract. While the 
adoption of the rules is a step for- 
ward, the benefit to be derived from 
the betterment of this policy is 
limited by the extent of its adoption. 

Another bad habit in textile mer- 
chandising is the tendency toward 
smugness about the product the mills 
are producing. Just because papa 
built a mill a generation ago to pro- 
duce stock such as 36/2 ball warps, 
or print cloth, or sheeting, it does not 
necessarily mean that the market is 
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not ready for something else now. 
Far too much stress has been laid on 
production activities and too little on 
creative merchandising. Too many 
textile men are unwilling to take a 
chance on diversified products al- 
though the market may be completely 
overrun with staple numbers. 

That marked success can be at- 
tained in diversification is exemplified 
by the Carlton Yarn Mills which had, 
in 1933, a large stock of staple type 
yarn amounting to a definite liability. 
The mill was standing and there was 
no prospect of operation in the near 
future. 

“I'd sit up all night trying to figure 
out how to move my stock and run 
my mill, and then I'd worry all day 
because the plan would not work, 
until finally I realized that if I wanted 
to keep from going flat broke I'd bet- 
ter quit bothering with something I 
couldn’t sell and find something folks 
wanted to buy,” said Carl Rudisill. 

And so he looked around, made a 
satisfactory study of the market, and 
then had the courage to completely 
revamp his mill for the purpose of 
diversifying the output. Instead of a 
heavy production of single knitting 
yarn on cones such as he was produc- 
ing up until 1933, he is today running 
full time on any number of fancy 
yarns—and he carries no excess stock. 

Textile merchandising today is 90% 
the result of production habit, not 
of merchandise management. Too 
many textile men leave their mer- 
chandising entirely to salesmen or 
agents. In reality, merchandising and 
actual selling are different jobs, but 
closely tied together. If every mill man 
employed a merchandise manager he 
would save himself a lot of grief, for 
the problems of styling, of timing new 
lines, and of inventory control call 
for the talents of a trained specialist. 


Informing the Consumer 


In the textile merchandising pic- 
ture today operations are so split up 
among the various participants that 
the responsibility for the quality of 
the final retailed product rests on no- 
body’s shoulders. With market com- 
petition so keen, and with buyers’ 
continuous efforts to obtain lower 
and lower prices, competitors obtain 
temporary advantage sometimes by 
scrimping the cloth construction or 
the finish, or even both, and by pass- 
ing off inferior quality product as of 
higher grade, etc. The effect on the 
industry has been completely de- 
moralizing, and consumers have at 
last started to protest against being 
misled frequently into buying goods 
of a poorer quality than they have 
asked for. 

This situation definitely calls for 
proper and adequate labeling of tex- 
tiles, and education of the consumer 


as to what the label means through 
advertising and by providing the re- 
tail sales clerks with simply stated, 
easily understandable information as 
to content and quality of the goods. 

A good type of retail-clerk educa- 
tion and labeling has been done by 
the Durene Association during the 


last year. Accompanying men’s 
knitted undershirts labeled “This 


garment is made of Durene. . 
(and explaining in simple detail 
what Durene meant) were folders for 
the sales-clerk with sketches demon- 
strating why Durene had the quali- 
ties claimed on the label, and stating 
in a plain four-point sales talk facts 
as to the content of the goods, quality 
points, and reasons for prefering 
Durene undershirts to others. 

The Federal Trade Commission is 
taking a hand in consumer education 
through labeling, but this is a slow 
and often dangerous process. Better 
merchandising on the part of textile 
manufacturers would make such ac- 
tion unnecessary. 

Through proper labeling by manu- 
facturers fiber identification could be 
emphasized and certain fibers recom- 
mended for certain uses. A woman 
going to the seashore for a summer 
of active sports would have little 
trouble in exercising her common 
sense and showing preference for a 
well-cut' sports frock which was 
labeled “Washable, San forized- 
shrunk, guaranteed fast to sun and 
water” instead of being tempted to 
buy a frock which was more spectac- 
ular in appearance but which would 
call for dry-cleaning or mountain air. 
In other words tensile strength should 
be stressed, as well as tinsel beauty. 


There are actually some _ people 
still in circulation who prefer a 
greater cash outlay and a_ longer 


period of wearing quality to a small 
initial price and a short-lived gar- 
ment. 

Proper labeling calls for greater 
research, for labeling would stress 
quality and with the added cost of 
quality better styles as well as better 
goods are necessary for the consumer. 
Research along this line has been un- 
dertaken successfully by some few 
individual mills, particularly during 
the last five years. There has been a 
greater drive toward appealing to the 
final consumer as shown by Pacific 
Mills, juvenile designs in print cloths, 
designed by the juveniles themselves. 
More recent, and more of the novelty 
type, was Cannon’s bath towel, blue 
and white reversible, with the 1938 
football scores of Duke University 
running the towel’s length. Such 
things appeal to the people who buy 
merchandise. They humanize manu- 
factured goods. More of this snappy 
individual merchandise development 
is needed. 
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But equally needed is collective re- 
search which will result in some ac- 
tual and generally beneficial “new 
uses” and less ballyhoo about those 
which were new a few years ago but 
no longer are: in other words, some 
new uses which will benefit a large 
number of mills instead of a rela- 
tively few. Just compare any “new 
use” development in the cotton textile 
industry to the merchandising poten- 
tialities of Nylon! 


A Big Job Ahead 


“The fault, dear Brutus, is not in 
our stars, but in ourselves - 
There is much to be done, both by 
mill-men and by textile organizations 
and associations to clean up this mer- 
chandising situation. Textile asso- 
ciations alone have a big job ahead 
of them in renovating merchandising 
policies in the industry. This could 
be attacked in several ways. 

They could convert their members 
to the practice of producing only 
those products for which there is a 
profitable demand. They could spon- 
sor research in order to determine 
what those products are. They could 
practice inventory control. They 
could underwrite advertising  pro- 
grams on a scale broad enough to re- 
sult in a definite cash return to the 
mills. Efforts could be made_ in 
consumer education, and in more com- 
plete labeling in a manner such as 
Durene has already started. Inci- 
dentally, an example of excellent 
factual presentation of real promo- 
tional help is the Underwear Insti- 
tute’s “Business Building Facts.” 

In some cases of small closely re- 
lated textile groups making specialty 
products their associations could 
establish merchandise bureaus in 
charge of highly trained merchan- 
dise managers who know the market. 
its needs, its characteristics and its 
opportunities. A program could be 
promoted through such bureaus to 
secure flexibility in adjusting the 
type and quantity of production to 
the market, correlating the bureau’s 
activities with those of the mill sales- 
men. Such a plan would be confined 
entirely to merchandise direction and 
would not be associated in any way 
with price control. 

In merchandising there are two 
stubborn parties involved: the manu- 
facturer and the consumer. The time 
has passed when a _ manufacturer 
could write his own ticket and say. 
“If you don’t like it, don’t take it.” 
The textile man can not stuff his 
product down a protesting, style- 
conscious customer’s throat. And so 
he must surrender, and anticipate the 
consumer’s needs and wants, the 
whims and vagaries of the market. 
A textile man, to be successful, must 
renovate his merchandising policies. 
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Can a Textile Man Make Money ? 


YES, IF INDUSTRY PRODUCTION 
IS KEPT UNDER CONTROL 


AN A textile mill make money 

if production is kept under 

control? The answer is, “yes”, 
if production really is kept under 
control on an _ industry-wide basis. 
Yet for a great many years, over- 
production—the off-spring of over- 
capacity—has been the chief specter 
at the textile industry’s would-be 
feast. Occasionally, unusual condi- 
tions keep this unpleasant  crea- 
ture away for a while, but inevitably 
it reappears before the banquet gets 
under way. 

Full-fashioned hosiery has given 
overproduction a good run for its 
money in recent years. But at the 
rate new full-fashioned mills are going 
up and machinery is being expanded, 
it is only a matter of time until over- 
production will get in its deadly work 
here too. The seamless branch of the 
hosiery industry knows overproduc- 
tion well. A few years ago the rayon- 
weaving industry looked bright for 
investors, but it was only a little while 
before the third shift crept in and 
ruined the market. The cotton-textile 
industry has been so long locked in 
the grip of overproduction that most 
manufacturers have almost forgotten 
what it means to make a reasonable 
profit on investment. 

Overproduction in the cotton-textile 
industry—the largest branch and 
most chronically ill—is_ discussed 
herewith in detail, since the basic 
problems of all branches are essen- 
tially the same. 


Consumption and Excess Production 


Production of cotton textiles during 
the last 10 years has _ fluctuated 
roughly from 6,500,000,000 to 8.500,- 
000.000 sq. yd., according to the Asso- 
ciation of Cotton Textile Merchants 
of New York. Exports have ranged 
downward during this period from al- 
most 600,000,000 to less than 200,- 
000.000 sq. yd.. which means that 
annually there is available for domes- 
tic consumption somewhere between 
6.000.000,000 and 8,000.000.000 — sq. 
yd. of cotton textiles. There are no 
statistics to show exactly what the 
actual demand is for American cotton 


By William G. Ashmore 
Southern Editor, Text1Lte Worip 


textiles, but an estimate might be 
7,000,000,000 sq. yd. for a normal 
year, including exports. 

This amount of cloth is produced 
on spindles which almost overnight 
could expand their output 50% by 


THERE IS A wide difference of 
opinion among textile manufac- 
turers concerning the advisabil- 
ity and feasibility of attempting 
any sort of production control. 
Ideas as to the form of such 
control also vary greatly. There 
is however unanimity of opinion 
on the thesis that unbalanced 
production is the basic trouble 
with the textile industry. We 
say unbalanced production, 
rather than over-production, ad- 
visedly. Year by year there is 
little difference between the total 
quantity of goods produced and 
the total quantity of goods con- 
sumed. The real difficulty lies 
with the lack of balance at any 
one time. This in turn depresses 
and disorganizes the price level. 
. - « It does not require any 
wide stretch of imagination to 
hook this phase up with profits. 
The accompanying article at- 
tempts to analyze this important 
phase of the answer to our ques- 
tion.—Editor. 





putting on a third shift. All of this 
means that there is a potential 3.000,- 
000,000 sq. yd. or more of cloth hang- 
ing over the market at all times. 

Since 1923 there has been a de- 
crease of spindles in place from 36.- 
000.000 to 26,000,000, a drop of 
10.000.000 spindles. Average active 
spindles have decreased from 33,000,- 
000 to 22.500.000 spindles. However, a 
check-up will show that almost as 
great a poundage of cotton goods is 
being produced today as when there 


were 10,000,000 more spindles in 
place. The reason for this peculiar 
paradox of course is that (1) mills 
today operate a great many more 
hours weekly and (2) the newer 
spindles are _ technologically more 
efficient. 

“Active spindles averaged 2,945 hr. 
operation per year in 1922-23; they 
averaged 4,183 hr. in 1936-37—an in- 
crease of 42%,” according to “Wages 
in Cotton-Goods Manufacturing,” pub- 
lished by the Department of Labor in 
November, 1938. This same source 
says that “it is probably technically 
possible to process at the rate of 
10,000,000 bales a year with spindles 
that operated in 1936-37. Or, since 
an 8,000,000 bale year is the largest 
we have ever known, we may say that 
on a universal three-shift system it 
would be possible to process such an 
amount with about 6,000,000 less 
spindles than used in 1937.” The 
bulletin further asserts that technolog- 
ical improvements in spindle per- 
formance have reduced the average 
number of spindle hours to process a 
pound of cotton from 28.73 in 1923- 
28 to 25.84 in 1933-38. 


Suggested Remedies 


This condition of overproduction 
and overcapacity is not peculiar to 
the United States. A number of 
foreign countries, notably Great 
Britain, suffer from the same malady. 
Innumerable remedies for overcapac- 
ity have been suggested from time to 
time, but it would be extremely difh- 
cult to execute any one of them in 
the United States due to the large 
number of competing units and the 
great diversity of products. Some of 
the more interesting of these _pro- 
posals, as outlined by the Cabinet 
Committee report of 1935 on the cot- 
ton-textile industry, are discussed as 
follows: 

1. Survival of the Fittest: Theo- 
retically, bankruptcy and liquidation 
of obsolete equipment will eventually 
bring about a balance of productive 
equipment with prospective market 
demand. However, there is always a 
tendency to buy up bankrupt equip- 
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ment and put it back into operation. 
Bankruptcy is one way of reducing 
capacity, but it is hard on the dis- 
placed employees and on the com- 
munity directly affected. And there is 
still no limitation on the productivity 
of spindles which remain in place. 

2. Limitation of Machine Hours: 
Productive machine hours can be 
limited either by legislation or by 
voluntary control within the industry. 
The legislative method was put into 
effect by NRA, and much can be said 
for the 80-hr. week. However, instead 
of reducing production, NRA in effect 
tended to increase it by encouraging 
double-shift (80 hr.) operation where 
single-shift (50-55 hr.) operation had 
previously been in vogue. 

Voluntary control from within the 
industry has never been widely suc- 
cessful although often it has looked as 
though success was just around the 
corner. Following invalidation of 
NRA, some 85% of the cotton-textile 
industry continued to operate under 
code wage and hour rules. But, un- 
fortunately, it was not long before 
three-shift operation and extended 
machine hours gradually crept in and 
wrecked the price structure. 

Perhaps the nearest thing to effec- 
tive voluntary production control to- 
day is practiced by the combed-yarn 
spinning mills in the South, which 
manage usually to keep stocks within 
two or three weeks of demand. This 
is done through statistical reports to 
the Southern Combed Yarn Spinners 
Association which represents over 
1,500,000 spindles. 

An attempt to control production of 
print cloths was made in 1938 by the 
Print Cloth Group. Over 95% of the 
mills making this procuct voluntarily 
and individually agreed to eliminate 
the third shift. Observers hope that 
the third shift here is permanently 
eliminated, but cynics point out that 
margins have been too narrow, since 
the move, to give the plan a real test. 

3. Leasing Surplus Machinery: At 
one time a plan was suggested to form 
a corporation, supported by interested 
mills, to lease from all textile plants a 
certain percentage (25%) of produc- 
tive equipment for a period of years 
at nominal rental. This proposal has 
the advantage of not destroying the 
rented equipment, but it would in- 
volve a very complicated controlling 
organization. No provision is made 
“for the liquidation of hopelessly an- 
tiquated machinery or for the creation 
of new mills or for the expansion of 
efficient old ones.” It is obvious that 
“some purging of equipment by com- 
petitive forces” is necessary for the 
success of any controlled plan of this 
type. 

4. Purchasing Surplus Equipment: 
A corporation, similar to the one de- 
scribed in the preceding paragraph, 


was proposed to purchase textile 
plants as they come on the market 
and liquidate machinery and _build- 
ings. Obsolete equipment would be 
scrapped and the better machines 
used for replacement purposes under 
controlled conditions. The advantage 
of this plan is that it is direct and 
simple. However, there are a number 
of disadvantages: “There would be 
little control over the rate of elimina- 
tion. The purchasing organization 
would have to wait for mills to vol- 
untarily offer themselves for sale. The 
process would be irregular and spotty, 
both geographically and as to types 
of products made.” 

5. Purchasing Obsolete Equipment: 
A proposal presented some time ago 
is to purchase and scrap some 5,000,- 
000 obsolete spindles now in place. 
It was suggested that the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corp. loan a substantial 
sum to the cotton-textile industry for 
a period of from ten to twenty years, 
to be administered by an_ industry 
committee. This committee would in- 
vite mills to offer spindles for sale at 
quoted prices and would buy them 
under Government supervision at the 
lowest price available. Such a proc- 
ess would automatically insure weed- 
ing out the least efficient machinery. 
In addition to reducing capacity, this 
plan expects industry “to assume also 
the burden of paying displaced em- 
ployees a dismissal wage.” A New 
England corporation, a private en- 
terprise, operated somewhat along this 
line (except for the dismissal wage) 
and has been fairly successful in re- 
ducing obsolete spindles within the 
New England textile areas. It has 
been suggested that a similar cor- 
poration be formed to liquidate obso- 
lete southern spindles. 

6. Direct Control: A _ final plan 
suggested embraces not only direct 
control of equipment but also con- 
trol of production through the “allo- 
cation of quotas supported by a pool- 
ing scheme under which assessment 
would be levied for excess production 
and compensation made for under- 
production.” Quotas would be ex- 
tended to individual mills and a 
broad administrative authority set up 
for the whole industry. This plan is 
not considered practicable for the 
American textile industry due to the 
large number of scattered units and 
because of the diversity of products. 
And, in general, such plans are 
thought to be against American public 
policy. 


Foreign Control Methods 


For several years the English cot- 
ton-textile industry was kept in par- 
tial operation by a voluntary agree- 
ment between the mills and workers 
whereby the workers agreed to work 
on short time even though there was 
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no compensating increase in wages. 
However, by 1926 the difficulty of ob- 
taining compliance in this “share the 
work” movement more or less caused 
the plan to break down. Another dis- 
advantage was that keeping a large 
number of spindles and looms in par- 
tial operation increased overhead 
costs per unit and prevented elimi- 
nation of inefficient mills. 

Another British attempt to control 
production was made in 1929 by for- 
mation of the Lancashire Cotton 
Corp., an amalgamation of some 10,- 
000,000 spindles, designed to “in- 
crease efficiency, reduce overhead, 
improve selling methods, and elimi- 
nate existing inefficient producing 
units.” Its chief weaknesses were (1) 
the tendency of the owners to stand 
out for too high a valuation of their 
properties and (2) its failure to 
achieve vertical integration. 

A third plan proposed in Great 
Britain, and favored by a majority 
of the industry itself, provided for the 
buying of equipment through funds 
from a tax on the industry. The aim 
was to take 10,000,000 surplus spin- 
dles out of production without reduc- 
ing the total output, concentrating 
production in the most efficient mills. 
This plan ran into a snag in 1935 
when the Government announced that 
it would “require the industry to 
make provision for the displaced op- 
eratives” before giving legal assent 
to the plan. 

An apparently “successful ration- 
alization plan for cotton-textiles has 
been put into effect by Japan. A 
law passed in 1931 requires non- 
members of industrial associations to 
comply generally with control meas- 
ures adopted by the association gov- 
erning their respective industries. The 
Japan Cotton Spinners’ Association, 
embracing 97% of the cotton spin- 
ning spindles in the country, is able 
to control the production of its mem- 
bers by sealing operating spindles 
when demand for goods falls off. 
The association also has complete 
control over foreign marketing and 
buying, with obvious advantages. 


‘ 


Control by Individual Companies 


The rugged individualist type of 
manufacturer still believes that inven- 
tory control should be left entirely 
to the individual mill. This, theoreti- 
cally, is the ideal way of controlling 
production, but for some reason the 
law of supply and demand does not 
always seem to apply to textile mills 
producing cotton gray goods. The only 
places where inventory control by in- 
dividual companies seems plausible at 
the present time are in those mills 
which either do not sell in an open 
market or sell branded products 
through their own selling houses. 

(Continued on page 102) 
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Can a Textile Man Make Money ? 





YES, IF FOREMAN-TRAINING PROGRAMS 


HE LEADING editorial in the 

last issue of TEXTILE WoRLD 

high-lighted foreman training as 
one of the most important needs in 
a textile mill organization. It was em- 
phasized that that term is correct in- 
sofar as it goes, but that actually the 
activity so described means not only 
training in technique and _ industrial 
relations, but a virile and continuing 
contact between the chief executives 
and their operating executives, based 
upon mutual understanding and mu- 
tual respect. It was further stated 
that there must be a regular organiza- 
tion—of the type usually referred to 
as foremen’s council—in which the 
two groups are mutually frank. 


There Are Several Answers 


In this present series of articles on 
the question “Can a Textile Man 
Make Money?” it is difficult to iso- 
late any one of the several answers 
as the most important consideration 
on the road to profits. Probably all 
of them—in proper balance—make up 
a package which will supply net in- 
come. 

However it is certain that no 
one of the indicated lines of action 
means more, day in and day out, year 
in and year out, than a sound relation- 
ship between the management and the 
keymen. There may be a company 
which has continued to make money 
over a period of years and which has 
not developed such a relationship. If 
so, we have never heard of it. In fact 
we doubt its existence. 

In order to keep the discussion of 
this particular subject from abstrac- 
tions, it seems best to bring it down 
to cases—or rather to one case. Con- 
sequently there was selected a com- 
pany which over a long period of 
years—approximately 20 years. in the 
memory of this writer, has persistently 
and consistently tackled this problem 
of foreman training and allied activi- 
ties. We refer to Marshall Field & 
Co.. Manufacturing Division, Spray. 
a. 

Before describing this company’s 
problem in detail, a word is in order 
concerning the broad result. It is the 





ARE DEVELOPED 


consensus of the management that the 
effect of the whole development upon 
the foremen groups and their relation 
to the company, has been nothing 
short of remarkable. It has become a 
practical and ever-working channel 
for the passage of reactions from the 


HIS RELATIONSHIP with the 
key-men of his organization is 
or should be a problem occupy- 
ing a major part of a textile 
manufacturing executive’s time 
and attention. It has been our 
observation that those manufac- 
turers who devote this proper 
amount of time and attention 
are the successful ones. We are 
equally convinced that, where 
this job is overlooked’ or 
slighted, a profitable enterprise 
is practically impossible. .. . 
This article gives in useful de- 
tail the method by which one 
company has developed and 
maintained sound relationship 
between the management and 
the foreman group.—Editor. 


management to the operating groups 
and finally to the men at the ma- 
chines. 


The Marshall Field Program 


The foreman-training program at 
Marshall Field perhaps can best be 
described by explaining the entire 
educational and training system, of 
which foreman training is a part. The 
present general program had its be- 
ginning in 1919 when a number of 
evening classes were established for 
employees and foremen. Out of this 
and other training projects grew the 
Carolina Cooperative Council, previ- 
ously mentioned, which was organized 
with a nucleus of those persons inter- 
ested in the original evening classes. 
From 1920 until 1937 interest contin- 
uously increased in both the educa- 
tional classes and in the Carolina 


Council. As a result, in 1937 the pres- 
ent vocational school was established, 
foreman-training conferences were be- 
gun on a scientific basis, and the 
ground-work was laid for a general 
employee training program. Regular 
conferences for executives (superin- 
tendents and “up,” and staff men) 
were begun in 1938. 

Although the educational program 
had its beginning with the evening 
classes, its development and growth 
have come more or less directly from 
the Carolina Council. This organiza- 
tion today has a membership of ap- 
proximately 500 persons, representing 
nearly 100% of the eligibles. The 
group meets once a month with an 
average attendance of 60%. Dues are 
$1.00 a year, and any employee is 
eligible for membership who contacts 
two or more persons per day. This 
means that a loom fixer, for example, 
can join the group with the same 
privileges offered a superintendent. 
Officers are elected from the member- 
ship. 

The Carolina Council is funda- 
mentally a discussion group for all 
problems of industrial relations. One 
of its most valuable features is that 
it offers management an opportunity 
to discuss company policies with a 
large cross-section of key men, who 
in turn pass the correct information 
on to the man in the mill. The usual 
program consists of an address on 
some general subject of interest to 
the group as a whole, such as the 
business outlook, taxation, legisla- 
tion, etc. In recent years, a Junior 
Council with similar purposes has 
been formed for the younger persons 
of the community. 


General Educational Program 


As a good case-study, a skeleton 
outline of the complete Marshall Field 
educational and training program is 
given herewith. Purpose of the pro- 
gram is “to give every individual in 
the organization a better understand- 
ing of the company, its policies, prin- 
ciples and procedures; to bring about 
a better understanding, on the part 
of employees, of management and its 




























































problems; to help attain a spirit of 
cooperation and a state of coordina- 
tion between all individuals and units 
within the organization; and to help 
every employee reach his maximum 
efficiency and usefulness.” 

Nearly all of the following projects 
are in operation at the present time 
although a few (marked with an 
asterisk*) are still projected. It will 
be noted that particular emphasis 
throughout is placed on foreman 
training. 


EventinG ScHoou Ciasses: These 
classes open in October and close in 
March, with 20 periods in the fall 
and 20 in the spring. The school is 
operated under the Smith-Hughes Act 
with supervision from the State Board 
of Education. These classes are a com- 
munity project and cooperate with 
other agencies, such as the WPA 
literacy classes. Many foremen are 
active as teachers and students. 

Regular textile subjects are mill 
arithmetic, carding and_ spinning, 
loom fixing, designing and analysis 
of cloth. General subjects include 
chemistry and waterworks, hospital 
chemistry, dietetics and slide rule. 


VocATIONAL ScHOOL: This school 
opens in September and closes in 
May, with regular courses covering 
32 weeks. Educational standards here 
approximate regular high school re- 
quirements, and the majority of the 
students are young men. 


However, there is no age limitation 
as to attendance and many older em- 
ployees take advantage of the classes. 
Two full-time teachers are employed 
who are assisted by several part-time 
instructors. 

Courses include yarn manufactur- 
ing, weaving and designing, advanced 
courses in weaving and designing, lec- 
tures on special business topics, wood- 
working shop and machine shop. In 
addition, there are teacher training 
courses for vocational school instruc- 
tors and for evening school teachers. 


ForEMAN TRAINING: This is broken 
down into a number of phases as fol- 
lows: 

1. General conference on _ policies, 
principles, ete. 

2. Weekly or bi-weekly conferences 
on technical problems. 

3. Bi-weekly plant safety meetings, 
including attendance at zone safety 
meetings. 

4. Weekly distribution of Elliott 
“Management Information” bulletins. 

5. Monthly distribution of “Indus- 
trial Facts.” 

6. Monthly meetings of Carolina 
Cooperative Council. 

7. Cooperation on textile and tech- 
nical magazine subscriptions. (Over 
300 subscriptions to trade publications 
go to key men.) 
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8. *Wage incentive conferences. 

9. *Conferences on costs and budg- 
ets. 

10. *Conferences on labor laws and 
other related legal subjects. 

EXECUTIVE TRAINING: This is in- 
tended for staff men and _ superin- 
tendents, and includes: 

1. Conferences on company poli- 
cies, procedures, etc. Topics include 
general policies and management in- 
formation, costs and budgets, wage 
incentives, personnel problems and ac- 
tivities, production problems and 
engineering projects. 

2. Monthly meetings of the Caro- 
lina Cooperative Council. 

3. Cooperation on subscriptions to 
textile and technical magazines. 
4. Routing of textile and 

publications. 

5. Attendance at trade association 
and other management or industrial 
conferences. 

6. Monthly meetings of 
Safety Committee. 

7. Distribution of “The Field Glass” 
(house organ). 

8. Standard 


trade 


Central 


practice instructions. 


GENERAL EMPLOYEE TRAINING AND 
Epucation: This phase of the educa- 
tion program is in the process of 
being developed, and some parts of it, 
especially those phases applying to 
new employees, have not yet been put 
into effect. There are two divisions: 





1. New Employees—eventually will 
be given an employee handbook*. a 
safety manual*, instruction in com- 
pany policies* and on-the-job train- 
ing*. 

2. Present employees—now receive 
bulletin board information on safety. 
etc.. receive management letters and 
management talks. attend first-aid 
classes and monthly meetings of the 
Junior Carolina Council. 


Foreman Training 


The foremen meet regularly every 
two weeks for a general discussion 
session, with the superintendent as 
chairman. Minutes are kept of each 
meeting and later distributed to the 
membership. The fundamental pur- 
poses of these conferences are: (a) 
afford foremen an opportunity to ex- 
press their ideas concerning company 
problems, policies and methods. espe- 
cially as they relate to personnel mat- 
ters, (b) to develop foremen in the 
art of creative and constructive think- 
ing along the line of handling day-to- 
day personnel situations, (c) to help 
foremen gain all possible information 
concerning the company, (d) to pro- 
vide the foremen with contacts with 
other executives so that they may 
broaden their knowledge of industrial 
problems, and (e) to develop the 


qualities of foremanship, particularly 
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with respect to leadership, through 
a training which will bring poise, con- 
fidence, and intelligence. 

The general procedure of these 
meetings is based on the actions of 
the conference leader. He is expected 
to bear in mind certain rules: 


1. “The conference leader stays 
out of the discussion after his prob- 
lem is introduced. 

2. “Members are encouraged to be 
outspoken through tact, considerat‘on 
and fairness. 

3. “The leader sits down as the 
discussion moves on in an effort to 
stimulate discussion among the mem- 
bers. 

4. “Conference leaders are not 
teachers, and questions aimed at them 
should be thrown back to the group. 
The leader should ask questions now 
and then, but never one which can be 
answered by ‘yes’ or ‘no.’ 

5. “The leader avoids making ‘pep 
talks,’ all time being devoted to dis- 
cussion. 

6. “The responsibility of making 
decisions should rest with the fore- 
men, but questions under discussion 
should not be put to a vote as this 
stirs up antagonism. 

7. “The negative side of a question 
is always taken up first, since it is 
easier to see what is wrong with the 
proposition than what is right. 

8. “No member of the group should 
be ‘coached’ to take a certain attitude. 

9. “Thinking of the group is re- 
corded on the blackboard or a chart. 
Appropriate illustrations or 
are helpful in getting a point across. 
In general, the same language used 
by members of the groups is used by 
the leader in order to avoid con- 
fusion.” 


stories 


Some of the topics discussed at the 
general foreman conferences are 
proper selection of employees, intro- 
duction and placement of new em- 
ployees, training new employees, 
transfer and promotion, incentives— 
financial and otherwise, foremen-em- 
ployee relationships, handling em- 
ployee grievances, safety in textile 
plants, cooperation between key-men, 
and the foreman as a manager. 


Typical Conference 


Regular foremen conferences at 
Marshall Field are .usually based 


around discussion topics worked out 
well in advance. Typical of these 
topics is one, selected at random and 
highlighted here, entitled “Handling 
Employee Grievances.” This particu- 
lar conference happened to fall into 
three general phases, although there 
is no set rule regarding such matters. 

The first part of the meeting was 
devoted to consideration of a hypo- 
thetical case typical of a problem 
which might arise in any mill at any 
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time. The case was stated as follows: 

“Some difficulty arose when a group 
of weavers, following some talk among 
themselves, spoke to their second- 
hand regarding what they considered 
an unsatisfactory rate of pay. These 
employees stopped their work and 
presented their complaint. The sec- 
ond-hand told them to return to their 
work and he would take the matter 
up with the foreman next day. When 
the foreman called the group in next 
day each member hesitated to speak, 
fearing that the one who spoke first 
might be termed the leader of the 
dissatisfied group. Finally one man 
did speak and presented his com- 
plaint. According to his statement, 
later he was branded by the foreman 
as a ‘strike leader and a trouble 
maker.’ ” 

Conclusions, following a lengthy 
discussion of the facts, were: (1) 
Foreman should have received the 
group courteously and made the work- 
ers feel at ease; (2) foreman should 
not have accused the spokesman of 
being a trouble-maker; (3) foreman 
should have told the group that he 
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would take the matter up with the 
superintendent if he could not handle 
it himself; (4) the matter should have 
been handled promptly; (5) if the 
foreman knew that wages paid were 
maximum for the job and in line, he 
should have explained it to the em- 
ployees; (6) if the request could not 
be granted the employees should 
know the reason. 

The second major part of this con- 
ference was built around a number 
of general questions: 

1. “How can a foreman anticipate 
grievances and correct conditions be- 
fore employees complain? 

2. “What percentage of employees 
ever give expression to grievances? 

3. “What are the most frequent 
sources of employee grievances? 

4. “What should be done with 
chronic complainers? 

5. “What are some of the precau- 
tions to keep in mind in handling 
employee grievances? 

6. “Why should the foreman handle 
all possible grievances? 

7. “What should be the relation- 


€ 


ship between foreman and employees? 


8. “Why do employees go over the 
head of the foreman to see the super- 
intendent? 

9. “In cases where the employee 
can’t be satisfied by the foreman’s 
answer, what should be done?” 


The third phase of the meeting was 
a general summary of conclusions: 


1. “Most grievances are symptoms 
of some condition which should be 
remedied. 

2. “Employees making grievances 
should be shown every courtesy and 
consideration. 

3. “Foremen should encourage em- 
ployees to air their grievances. 

4. “It is desirable that foremen 
handle all possible grievances. 

5. “Foremen in many cases can an- 
ticipate grievances and correct condi- 
tions before complaints are made. 

6. “There are certain precautions 
to keep in mind in handling em- 
ployees’ grievances.” 

Complete minutes of the meeting, 
including answers to the questions in 
part two and specific references to 
Marshall Field & Co., were later 
passed to each person present. 


YES, IF INDUSTRY PRODUCTION IS KEPT UNDER CONTROL continued From pace 99 


However, there might be hope for 
widespread individual control if all 
companies would work out a_ sys- 
tematic plan applying to their spe- 
cific goods and mill. 

John J. Madigan, author of “Man- 
aging Cloth Inventories in the Cotton- 
Textile Industry.” cites a specific case 
of controlling inventories in a gray- 
cloth mill producing | semi-staple 
fabrics as follows: 

“In 1933 the mill in question had 
a rated capacity of about 600,000 
yards a week. Some 32 basic fabrics, 
in several finishes, accounted for 
about 76° of the mill’s production. 
The rest of the production was on 
fancy specialties which were sold 
only on order. The system of in- 
ventory control may be outlined under 
the four following major points: 

“l. Sales forecasts were made by 
basic fabrics by months. (Orders to 
be received, not deliveries. ) 

“2. For each fabric the yardages 
which the mill might be authorized 
to make and have on hand by months 
in excess of orders on the books were 
determined. 

“3. The products of the mill were 
merchandised in such a manner as to 
give sufficient elasticity in loom as- 
signments to allow the mill to ac- 
complish the following tasks: (a) to 
fill orders on time; that is, increase 
or decrease production in accordance 
with the volume of unfilled orders; 


(b) to smooth out production so that 
excess yardages could be produced 
during slack periods to be available 
during rush periods. 

“4. The mill position on all fabrics 
was checked monthly or semi-monthly 
and the estimates or control figures 
were revised if necessary.” 


Conclusion 


There is no doubt that overproduc- 
tion and overcapacity is one of the 
main problems facing the textile in- 
dustry. And it is equally apparent, 
from the various suggested remedies 
reviewed here, that no one plan sug- 
gested to date is likely to be the 
answer. 

However, laying aside legal and 
practical difficulties, it seems possible 
that a combination of several of the 
suggested plans might be the solution. 
This would perhaps include “limita- 
tions of the hours of machine opera- 
tions, the leasing system for surplus 
equipment, and purchases on a lim- 
ited scale of the most obsolete units.” 
A good beginning would be some form 
of individual company control among 
those plants usually considered to be 
leaders of the industry. Another step 
would be to secure adequate statistics 
in blind spots, such as stock held by 
converters, jobbers, etc. 

Any such _ industry-wide control 
would probably have to be carried out 
under Government supervision or in- 








dustry supervision with teeth. Other- 
wise, there might be expansion and 
modernization of the remaining plants 
which would offset any planned reduc- 
tion of capacity. Also, displaced 
workers would have to be adequately 
provided for in order to prevent ex- 
treme resistance from communities af- 
fected and from pressure groups. 

In any discussion of overproduc- 
tion, it should not be forgotten that 
the constructive view of the situation 
is to increase the consumption of cot- 
ton by developing new uses. A great 
deal of thought has already gone into 
this matter, but the practical results 
so far have not greatly changed the 
rate of cotton consumption. Also, the 
industry should not overlook foreign 
markets as a possible outlet for addi- 
tional cotton products. 

Overproduction and _ overcapacity 
can be controlled in the textile indus- 
try just as these conditions are con- 
trolled in the automobile, radio and 
steel industries—even though the 
problem here is much more complex 
and difficult. Some improvement has 
been noted in certain branches of the 
industry during recent years, which 
has largely come about through in- 
dividual planning. However, real and 
permanent relief cannot be expected 
until the whole problem is carefully 
appraised, and a systematic form of 
rationalization worked out by indus- 
try leaders. 
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Can a Textile Man Make Money? 





YES, IF RESEARCH IS PROSECUTED 


“YOR MANY years the textile in- 
dustry was a highly profitable 
one. Demand for staple fabrics 

was constantly growing; manufac- 
turing and finishing operations were 
fairly well standardized; yarns and 
fabrics which the textile manufac- 
turer offered were accepted with little 
complaint by consumers. Under such 
conditions there was no_ particular 
need for research and new product 
development. 

Recently the situation has been 
entirely different. The textile indus- 
try as a whole has not been a profit- 
able one; manufacturing and _finish- 
ing methods have undergone rapid 
changes; demands of consumers of 
industrial, household, and apparel 
fabrics have become more and more 
exacting. Paper, rubber, and other 
non-textiles have made inroads into 
textile markets. 

Some of the more progressive tex- 
tile manufacturers sensed these 
changes. They realized that if they 
were to stay in business and make 
a profit, they would have to develop 
new and improved types of products 


VIGOROUSLY 


for which a market existed or could 
be created. Consequently, they began 
to set up research and development 
departments as necessary supple- 
ments to their production and sales 
departments. 

These men were in the minority; 
and as yet textile manufacturers by 
and large have given less attention to 
research than have leading companies 
in the chemical, rubber, and various 
other industries. But in those mills 
where research has been carried out 
for some time under proper condi- 
tions, tangible results are evident. 

In establishment of a research de- 
partment there are certain principles 
which should be followed and certain 
pitfalls to be avoided. The first of 
the following two articles discusses 
the way in which research and test- 
ing can be organized under one head 
in a textile mill. In some instances, 
routine testing and control are not 
considered to be functions of the re- 
search department. This will be ap- 
parent from the second article, which 
outlines the research activities of the 


Kendall Co. 


ORGANIZATION AND INTEGRATION 
OF RESEARCH AND TESTING 


By G. E. Hopkins 


Technical Director 
Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co., Inc. 


P Integration of the research devel- 
opment and testing responsibilities of 
a textile mill under a single tech- 
nical organization can be discussed 
under four headings: What activi- 
ties shall be included? How shall 
the functions of the technical depart- 
ment be tied in with those of the 
purchasing, manufacturing, sales, and 
cost departments? Why it is better 
to segregate these functions? How 
shall such a department be organ- 
zed? 

Briefly, the scope should include: 
-pecifications for selecting raw mate- 


rials; control of quality of raw 
material, stock in process, and fin- 
ished product; cost reduction and 
quality improvement; development of 
new products; trouble shooting; and 
sales-service work in connection with 
market surveys and claims. 

The organization should be inde- 
pendent of, but closely tied in with, 
the purchasing, manufacturing, cost, 
and sales departments, obtaining data 
from and supplying service to each. 

The purchasing department should 
refer to the technical organization all 
new materials submitted for consid- 


eration. The manufacturing depart- 
ment should refer to it all suggested 
changes in procedures, equipment, 
and products. 

The cost department will depend 
on the technical department for 
guidance in forecasting the effect of 
procedure changes on costs. 

Sufficient contacts should be main- 
tained with the sales department and 
the market to assure that product in- 
spection is consistent with the inter- 
est of the market, that new products 
are developed which will be de- 
manded, and to render the best pos- 
sible technical-sales service. 

Consolidation of this type of work 
makes possible the utilization of spe- 
cially trained experts in various fields 


such as chemistry, enginering, 
physics, optics, and __ statistics—on 


problems throughout the organization. 
Each idea may be developed or con- 
sidered with regard to its over-all 
effect on the ultimate quality and 
cost of the product, rather than ap- 
proached from the point of view of 
any one department or its apparent 
efficiency in one particular operation. 
Data resulting from all the experi- 
mental work are consolidated, thus 
avoiding duplication and _ assuring 
maximum use of all successful 
principles. 


Practical Outlook Needed 


Such a technical organization can- 
not be “installed” as a complete oper- 
ating unit. It must be developed or 
allowed to grow into its sponsoring 
company as the latter develops its 
ability to absorb the benefits to be 
derived. In the early stages, men 
should be selected who have a prac- 
tical outlook, a strong sense of eco- 
nomic values, and personalities which 
will make them welcome in their con- 
tacts with the other existing depart- 
ments. As growth proceeds and as 
the mill learns to absorb the func- 
tional approach, specialists with more 
advanced academic standing may be 
added. 

Typical organizations are shown 
in the accompanying charts. The 
technical director reports directly to 
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SUGGESTED ORGANIZATION CHART FOR A TEXTILE 


TECHNICAL DEPARTMENT 
(For Small Department) 


PRESIDENT 
GENERAL MANAGER 
PLANT TECHNICAL SALES PATENT 
PURGENT. SUPERINTENDENT DIRECTOR DIRECTOR DIVISION 
ASSISTANT ae 
TECHNICAL DIRECTOR (usually adivision clerk) 
CHEMICAL PHYSICAL CHEMICAL MECHANICAL 
RATORY DEVELOPMENT DEVELOPMENT 
TOOISION LARA SION DIVISION DIVISION 





















Raw material control 
Plant processes control 
Product control 

Laboratory tests for 
development 
departments 















Contact 


with 
Purchasing agent 
Mill superintendent 
and overseers 





Accountant 


All technical 


divisions 


divisions 


the general manager, as does the 
plant superintendent and the director 
of sales. He must be constantly in- 
formed on work in allied fields 
through attendance at scientific meet- 
ings and personal contacts. There- 
fore, a competent assistant is re- 
quired to take over in his absence. 

In large organizations service func- 
tions, such as library, dark room, in- 
strument maker, clerical and steno- 
graphic staff, may report to an ad- 
ministrative officer. More frequently 
these units report directly to the divi- 
sion most closely associated with their 
work. 

The patent division may be in- 
cluded directly within the technical 
group or it may be independent, re- 
porting to the general manager, or to 
the treasurer. It should inform the 
development and research divisions of 
patent activities in allied fields, pro- 
vide information regarding possible 
infringment or patentability of an 
ticipated projects, and file applica- 
tions for new patents as may be ex- 
expedient. 

Separation of development and 
laboratory work is advisable. In 
small organizations, laboratory work 
required in connection with develop- 
ment problems may be requisitioned, 
thus avoiding duplication of labora- 
tory equipment. On the other hand, 
this interferes with the high efficien- 
cies in routine control work obtain- 
able in laboratories confined to highly 
routinized procedures without demand 
for special jobs. 

Each piece of laboratory equip- 
ment should be purchased as its need 
is recognized in connection with the 


demands of the laboratory. No piece 
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of apparatus should ever be installed 
simply because it is “standard labora- 
tory equipment.” 

The physical testing laboratory 
should be maintained at standard 
atmospheric conditions, 65 per cent 
r. h., 70°F., with ample space for all 
physical tests and conditioning of 
samples. 

It is also well to provide a room, or 
at least a chamber, in which the air 
condition can be varied through 
cycles under automatic control. 

To supersede common organolep- 
tic “tests” and judgment on such 
important characteristics as handle, 
drape, etc., new precise apparatus 
must be developed. <A skilled instru- 
ment maker is a valuable adjunct. 

In the dark room there would ulti- 


mately accumulate high- and low- 
power microscopes, projection and 


photographic equipment, etc. 

The development divisions should 
be built around a nucleus of chemical 
and mechanical engineers. As _ the 
divisions grow, physicists, organic 
chemists, and other specialists may be 
added. In the larger plants, it may 
be well to give the specialists separate 
laboratories and assistants so that 
detail work may be pursued under 
personal direction. Suitable space 
should be available to the chemical 
engineers for preliminary trials on a 
“dish pan” scale or on semi-plant 
size equipment. 

The mechanical development work 
should be headed by a well-trained 


mechanical engineer, supported by 
machine designers, mechanics and 


assembly men, some with practical 
experience with textile equipment, 
stimulated by others who have had 
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Patentability survey 
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Chemical develop- 
ment division 
Mechanical develop- 
ment division 








experience in different industries. 

With the smaller organizations, it 
is well to do much of the actual 
mechanical experimental work on 
production equipment. This assures 
the interest of the operating men 
during preliminary stages of a proj- 
ect. Some problems, where secrecy 
is important, or where the change is 
so fundamental that a great deal of 
trial work is required, are best solved 
on equipment set aside in the experi- 
mental department. 

In general it is wise to requisition 
machine work from the plant shop, 
or nearby machine shops. This elim- 
inates a large fluctuating experi- 
mental personnel inconsistent with the 
confidential nature of the work. 

Textile equipment includes much 
high-speed machinery with revolving 
and reciprocating parts. Development 
work is greatly assisted by the intel- 
ligent use of high-speed flash photo- 
graphs and observations with the 
stroboscope, vibration indicators, and 
the like. Use of the strobotac or sim- 
ilar device in the daily. and hourly 
control of spinning equipment is es- 
sential in maintaining uniform twist. 

As ideas form the basic raw ma- 
terial for development and_ research 
work, personnel so occupied should 
be encouraged to maintain outside 
contacts with their professional group 
and with men in associated industries. 
A generous subscription to periodicals 
of the textile and specialized trades 
supplying the industry and_period- 
icals of general scientific interest en- 
courage original thinking and the in- 
fusion of new ideas. Few manufac- 
turing companies are convenient to 
large scientific libraries, making im- 
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SUGGESTED ORGANIZATION CHART FOR A TEXTILE 
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AGENT 
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LABORATORY 
DIVISION 


ADMINISTRATION 
DIVISION 
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File 
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perative the accumulation of a gen- 
eral reference library. Here again the 
accumulation should be gradual. The 
library should also include bound 
copies of all formal reports issued by 
the development divisions. 

A good librarian responsible for 
review of the literature and efficient 
notification of the department mem- 
bers of current articles bearing on 
each individual’s activities, together 
with a well-cataloged subject file cov- 
ering notes, correspondence, and re- 
ports of the department, is invaluable. 
The use of a biblio film system for 
securing copies of articles not in- 
cluded in the regular periodical list, 
and for record files of machine lay- 
outs, patent information, etce., is 
highly recommended. 

A technical organization is pri- 
marily an organization of men, and its 
limitations are the limitations of these 
men as individuals and their produc- 


tivity as a group. Access to the 
greatest libraries and the _ fanciest 
equipment will not serve to assure 


the maximum return for a group of 
men of inferior training or without 
incentive to deliver their best. Ob- 
viously then the skill shown in the 
selection and handling of the tech- 
nical staff controls its effectiveness. 
Technical men, particularly those 
best suited for fundamental research, 
are highly individualistic, frequently 
introspective, and sometimes actually 
eccentric. Their selection is not easy. 
Their college grades, productivity 
under other environments, and _ per- 
sonal appearance, are frequently of 
little help in estimating what a man 
may accomplish. These individualists 
must be organized to work together. 
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Patent division 


In its outside relations, the depart- 
ment must recognize profits to the 
company as the paramount purpose 
of its existence, while creating for its 
personnel an atmosphere suitable for 
practical engineering, free research 
on fundamental truths, or high-speed 
repetition of complicated and precise 
determinations, as may be required 
by the individual or the job at hand. 

Usually the utility of the control 
laboratory is rapidly realized. On the 
other hand, the productivity of a de- 
velopment or research organization 
may appear to be irregular, and par- 
ticularly during the formative period 
results may be slow in forthcoming. 
It is imperative, therefore, that re- 
search work should be undertaken 
only when the management is _pre- 
pared to support both the research 
idea and the selected personnel with 
funds, patience, and authority until 
there is adequate opportunity to 
demonstrate their value. In the tex- 
tile industry, as in other industries 
with roots in primitive activities, the 
background of knowledge is super- 
ficial, with little information on 
fundamentals and practically no spe- 
cialized equipment with which to 
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study them. Therefore present de- 
velopment work must include simul- 
taneously the application of tem- 
porary palliatives and the search for 
fundamental truths. 

The testing activities may be con- 
sidered as accident insurance or ex- 
penditures to avoid losses through 
chance variations or inferiorities. 

The research and development ac- 
tivities may be considered as _ life 
insurance, expenditures to eliminate 
loss through chance that the organi- 
zation, or even the industry, may be 
wiped out because its market is 
destroyed by superior technoligical 
advance of other industries, other 
companies, or other nations. 

Provided with proper support, a 
research development and _ testing 
organization can pay handsome divi- 
dends in the textile industry by 
pointing the way toward a reduction 
of cost, improved uniformity in 
quality, and in the enlargement of 
markets. If on the other hand, this 
work is to receive only half-hearted 
support, or if the “laboratories” are 
acquired primarily for advertising ex- 
ploitation, these funds might better be 
diverted to other channels. 


DEVELOPMENT 


AIM OF KENDALL RESEARCH 


> In many industries, such as the dye 
and chemical industry, leading man- 
ufacturers believe that their research 
and development departments are as 
important to sustained profits as are 
their production and sales depart- 


ments. Henry P. Kendall, president 
of the Kendall Co., has this same con- 
viction. And in the textile industry 
his company is recognized as one 
which has obtained tangible results 
from research. Due to the fact that 
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the Kendall Co. owns a considerable 
number of plants on widely varied 
products of manufacture, the research 
and development work is organized 
and carried out in a somewhat dif- 
ferent manner than would be the case 
with a company operating only one 
plant and on a small variety of 
products. 

The Kendall Co. organization com- 
prises three major divisions—the cot- 
ton mills division, the finishing divi- 
sion, and the Bauer & Black division. 
Each of these divisions has its own 
research laboratory or laboratories. 
This arrangement involves some dupli- 
cation of facilities and talent, but has 
compensating advantages. In each 
division research and development 
work is budgeted separately from 
production and sales. Control is re- 
garded as a function of the produc- 
tion departments. 

The research laboratory for the 
cotton mills division is located at 
Paw Creek, N. C.; the finishing divi- 
sion has laboratories at Slatersville, 
R. L, and at Walpole, Mass.; the 
Bauer & Black laboratory is in Chi- 
cago. Activities of the divisional 
laboratories are coordinated through 
a central research, development, and 
patent department, with headquarters 
‘at the main office of the Kendall Co. 
in Boston. 

The primary objective of the com- 
pany’s research, however, is the de- 
velopment of new and better products. 

While a large part of the efforts of 
the research staffs is devoted to the 
development of specific types of new 
products, the company is also carry- 
ing out fundamental researches. While 
fundamental research is the most dif- 
ficult to operate, in the long run it 
has proved to be most productive of 
results. 


Recently Developed Fabric 


Among the new and_ improved 
products developed by the Kendall 
Co. in recent years are included bet- 
ter and cheaper surgical dressings 
than those available a few years ago; 
a new type of diaper which is meeting 
with favorable public acceptance; and 
improved types of adhesive tapes, 
bandages, and absorbent cotton. 

One of the most recently developed 
products is a soft, absorbent, lintless, 
woven fabric for use as a cleaning, 
dusting. and polishing cloth. This 
patented fabric, known as Rymple- 
cloth, is particularly interesting  be- 
cause it demonstrates the way in 
which a_ textile manufacturer can 
adapt his products to entirely new 
uses. Heretofore, cleaning cloths 
usually have been made either from 
cheesecloth or from knitted fabrics. 
The latter have been favored because 
of their softness and bulkiness. 

The problem confronting the Ken- 
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dall Co. research and development 
department was to produce a woven 
fabric which would have the advan- 
tages of a knitted fabric, without its 
disadvantages. The problem was 
solved by processing a plain-weave, 
open-mesh, unbleached fabric in such 
a way that the warp and filling yarns 
assume sinuous or tortuous formations 
with loops, kinks, etc. During the 
process the fabric contracts in width 
and length; becomes five to ten times 
thicker than when originally woven; 
acquires considerable springiness and 
elasticity, together with the necessary 
softness; assumes a fluffed or bulked 
appearance, with a large surface area 
and the ability to pick up and occlude 
dust particles. 

The basic fabric from which 
Rymplecloth is produced is quite simi- 
lar to some of those which the Ken- 





dall Co. has manufactured for many 
years for other purposes. In_ the 
development of the new preduct, how- 
ever, it was necessary to determine 
what specific sizes and twists of yarns 
and what particular cloth construc- 
tion would give the best results when 
the goods are subjected to the bulking 
The product has the further 
commercial advantage of 
by patents. 

In view of the fact that new product 
development is carried out mainly in 
the plants of the finishing division, it 
frequently is necessary to have experi- 
mental yarns. fabrics, etc., made up 
by one of the plants in the cotton 
mills division. Since each division 
has its separate budget. work done 
by one division for another is paid 
for on a cost basis by the division 
having the work done. 


process. 


coverage 


Research Meetings 


Research meetings which are at- 
tended by members of the research 
staffs of the various divisions afford 
opportunities for interchange of ideas 
and for men from one division to 
learn what is being done in the other 
divisions. In addition, several re- 
search men are usually present at 
meetings of the sales department, etc. 
In this way, among others, the research 
and development department is kept 
posted as to company problems and 
policies. Since expression of the need 
for improvement of existing products 








or development of new ones may 
come from the sales or other depart- 
ments, such meetings are of great 
value. 

The company maintains regular 
appropriations for the purchase of 
books which are of fundamental refer- 
ence value; and also encourages col- 
lateral reading, both by the purchase 
of books and current scientific pub- 
lications. This is considered to be 
very important in helping the worker 
to grow at a pace commensurate with 
the scientific world at large. In fact, 
the company feels so strongly about 
this point that it would not care to 
keep a man who was not a diligent 
reader. 

Arrangements have been made for 
the workers to use the important pub- 
lic and institutional libraries near 
their environment, an appropriate fee 
being paid by the company for this 
purpose. In undertaking any prob- 
lem, the worker is supposed to ex- 
haust the knowledge available in a 
library before undertaking original 
work. 


Patents 


The operating divisions are en- 
couraged to take out patents. On 
their initiative, patent applications 
are prepared, then viséd by the re- 
search coordinating officer in Boston, 
are solicited by the division, and 
finally approved for issue by the 
Boston Office at the end of the period 
of solicitation. Believing that the 
inventor is always the best champion 
of his own idea, he is always kept in 
close touch with and participates in 
the drafting of the patent application 
and its solicitation, even though the 
actual work may be done by some 
one specializing in the field. 

Officials of the Kendall Co. do not 
look upon research as a magic wand 
with which miracles can be per- 
formed. Neither do they consider that 
productive results can be obtained by 
relegating a man, however able, to 
some obscure location or relationship. 
On the contrary, they believe that 
research is an essential of modern 
industry and is one of the important 
tools by which the management will 
determine the future character of the 
business and its capacity to earn 
profits. Practical experience has 
proved, in this instance, that research 
can increase the efficiency of plants 
and can develop new and _ profitable 
products. 

The Kendall Co., however, is of the 
opinion that successful research can 
only be conducted where there are 
adequate funds, a management back- 
ground adequate for operating re- 
search, and a marketing organization 
suitable and available to capitalize 
upon such new developments as may 
appear. 
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Can a Textile Man Make NC Na 4 


YES, IF MODERNIZATION IS MADE 
THE WATCHWORD 


RACTICALLY all readers of TEx- 

TILE WoRLD are aware of the 

benefits of modern plants, 
equipment, and methods. They know 
that in those mills which are up to 
date throughout production costs are 
considerably less than in those which 
are cluttered with old and obsolete 
machinery. There is no need, there- 
fore. to reiterate the advantages of 
modernization or to demonstrate how 
important modernization is from the 
viewpoint of profit possibilities. On 
the other hand, in the last year or so 
there has been an increased interest 
in planned modernization programs. 
Such programs are designed not only 


to bring a plant up to date, but also 
to keep it in that condition. 

It is axiomatic that a definite plan 
of modernization will give more satis- 
factory results than will haphazard, 
unprogrammed steps taken as the re- 
sult of some exigency. Accordingly, 
in the first of the following two arti- 
cles, after outlining briefly the factors 
which make modernization necessary. 
we are summarizing three of the mod- 
ernization plans which have proved 
particularly satisfactory in the textile 
industry. In the second article we are 
describing the way in which the Amer- 
ican Hosiery Co. has adapted one of 
these plans to its specific needs. 


WHY, WHAT, AND HOW 
TO KEEP UP-TO-DATE 


By Howard P. Galloway 
Assistant Editor, TextLteE Wortp 


>A number of different factors con- 
tribute to the need for modernization. 
Some of them can be guarded against 
and planned for; others, occasionally. 
strike without warning, but must 
nevertheless be accorded attention. 
The major factors are ordinary wear. 
obsolescence, inadequacy, and desire 
to improve working conditions. 

Ordinary wear proceeds from the 
time a mill building or a piece of 
machinery is first constructed or put 
into use until the time it is finally 
junked. Proper maintenance is of 
considerable assistance in retarding 
wear, but sooner or later the point 
is reached at which the equipment 
cannot economically be operated and 
should be replaced. 

Obsolescence is due to technological 
idvancement—the development of 
something better. This is at present 
the most important reason why mod- 
ernization is necessary. 

Inadequacy is due to changed re- 
juirements. That is, property which 
nay still be quite adequate for the 
urpose for which it was originally 


intended may, for one reason or an- 
other, have become inadequate or un- 
economical to operate. This would be 
true, for instance, if a mill’s produc- 
tive facilities were expanded to a point 
beyond the capacity of its power plant, 
warehouse, or some other department. 
\gain, it would be true in the case of 
a mill which because of changed con- 
sumer demands was forced to alter its 
product to such an extent that its 
existing equipment was no_ longer 
satisfactory. 

Desire to improve working condi- 
tions is becoming an increasingly im- 
portant factor. Major changes which 
have had as their incentive improved 
comfort, health, safety, and efficiency 
of employees include better lighting, 
adequate air conditioning, installation 
of safety devices and elimination of 
accident and other hazards, furnish- 
ing sanitary toilet facilities, etc. 


What to Modernize 


Any modernization program usually 
begins with the installation of up-to- 
date production machinery. Of per- 


haps equal importance, however, is 
the modernization of power-generat- 
ing, power-transmission, materials- 
handling, and other auxiliary equip- 
ment. 

Machine arrangement and materials 
flow are also very definitely subject 
to modernization. Rearrangement of 
machinery ordinarily is carried out 
in conjunction with installation of 
new equipment; however, machinery 
already in place is frequently suscept- 
ible to regrouping for the purpose of 
providing more working space, elimi- 
nating back-tracking or excess han- 
dling of materials in process, etc. At 
times, it may be desirable to move 
entire departments from one location 
to another, in order to obtain straight- 
line flow of work through the mill. 

To obtain the maximum efficiency 
from modern machines and machine 
layouts, the buildings obviously must 
be well lighted; properly heated, ven- 
tilated, and humidified; and otherwise 
maintained in up-to-date condition. 

There is a growing realization 
among textile men that, along with 
modernization of the physical prop- 
erties of the plant, there is the neces- 
sity for modernizing production meth- 
ods and production planning. 


Three Programs 


Of the various modernization pro- 
grams which have been devised, three 
of the more basic will be described 
briefly. However, it is recognized that 
any modernization plan must be to 
some extent a tailor-made job. It may 
be necessary to select parts of two or 
more of the programs and combine 
them; or, in some cases, it may be 
desirable to devise an entirely new 
plan. 

One program of modernization is 
to concentrate all attention on a single 
department of the mill, bringing it 
completely up to date. When the 
work in the first department is fin- 
ished, a second department is selected. 
Then, all attention is concentrated on 
it. After the second department is 
completely modernized, a _ third is 
tackled; and so on, until the entire 
mill is in good shape. With this plan. 
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care must be taken not to throw the 
productive capacities of the various 
departments out of balance. 

Another plan, which achieves the 
same result by a different method. is 
first to undertake modernization of 
the worst spot in each department. 
After these are eliminated, the por- 
tions of each department next most 
in need of modernizing are given 
attention. Gradually. the work is ex- 
tended in each department farther 
and farther down the line, until the 
whole mill is in first-class condition. 
This plan is the one which is being 
followed in general at American 
Hosiery Co., as described below. 

\ third plan calls for a recurring 
cycle of modernization, so that all 
parts of the mill are at all times up- 
to-the-minute. According to condi- 
tions in the mill adopts it, this may 
be a 2'%-year plan, a 3-year plan. a 
5-year plan, and so on. The 3-year 
plan is perhaps the simplest to illus- 
trate. During the first year of the 
cycle, carding and spinning opera- 
tions, for example, are modernized. 
In the second year, warp preparation 
and weaving or knitting departments 
are brought up to date. During the 
third year of the cycle, the dyeing 
and finishing processes are brought 
into line with modern practice. In 
the fourth, fifth, sixth, and succeeding 
years the cycle repeats itself. Thus. 
every department of the mill receives 
whatever modernization attention it 
requires at intervals no greater than 
three years in length. 

Some companies which have con- 
tinuous modernization programs have 





Twisters at American Hosiery Co. 
were overhauled and put in first-class 
condition 


inaugurated them by carrying through 
Plan No. 1—bringing the various de- 
partments up to date, one after the 
other—and then have put into effect 
a cycle plan to keep them modern. 
Other manufacturers have found it 
advisable to eliminate some of the 
sorer spots throughout the mill, and 
then proceed to some recurring-cycle 
plan. Still other concerns have com- 
bined all three plans by eliminating 
the worst spots throughout the mill; 
then bringing the various departments 
up to date, one by one: and. finally, 
adopting a recurring-cycle program 
to keep the mill in modern condition. 


A Good Investment 


In general. textile men believe that 
to be a good investment a new ma- 
chine should pay for itself within 
five years. With some types of equip- 
ment. such as are employed in making 





In parts of the knitting departments at American Hosiery Co. Holophane , : : ; 
lighting units were installed to give high-intensity light at the needles certain highly styled fabrics, only one 
and diffused light on other parts of the machines year is allowed; with other types. 
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used for the most stable lines, ten 
years is the upper limit. Various 
formulas have been evolved for de- 
termining how long it will take for a 
machine to pay for itself. Probably 
the simplest formula, and one which 
is accurate enough for practical pur- 
poses, is the following: 

X =C + (SXU) — (CXI) — (CXD) 
In this formula, X equals the number 
of years a machine will require to 
pay for itself; C, the cost of the new 
machine, including price, installation 
cost, and book value of the machine 
it replaces minus the scrap value of 
this machine; S, the savings per unit 
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which the new machine will make 
possible; U, the units per year which 
will be produced on the new machine; 
], the interest rate on the money which 
will have to be paid for the new 
machine; and D, the depreciation 
rate at which the new machine will 
be charged off. 

If a textile manufacturer makes 
modernization his watchword and 
definite plan which will 
bring his mill, machinery, and meth- 
ods up to date and keep them in that 
condition, he will have taken one of 
the vital toward putting his 
plant on a profit-making basis. 


adopts a 


steps 


HOW AMERICAN HOSIERY CO. | 
MODERNIZES FOR PROFITS 


> Organized in 1868, American Hosi- 
ery Co., New Britain, Conn., has from 
the beginning had an enviable record 
as a progressive and profitable enter- 
prise. One factor which has con- 
tributed to the continued prosperity 


of the company is that successive 


Co. was founded, the word “hosiery” 
was commonly applied not only to 
stockings, but also to all other types 
of goods made by the knitters’ art 
(as it still is in England). Today 
Amho Knit products include a com- 


plete line of men’s and boys’ high- 





Over 20% of the older Terrot knitting machines were replaced by most 
recent models of the same make 


have always followed 
the avowed purpose of John B. Tal- 
cott, founder of the company, “to 
make everything wanted in the higher 
srade of knit goods and everything 
he best of its kind.” A second factor 
s that constant efforts have been 
nade to keep equipment. manufac- 
iring methods, and merchandising 
wlicies up to date. 

\t the time the American Hosiery 


managements 


grade knitted bathing suits, sweaters, 
underwear, and men’s wool half hose. 
The company has always kept away 
from the manufacture of fabrics fall- 
ing in the highly competitive lower- 
price ranges. 

When the company was first estab- 
built and 
equipped with the finest machinery 
which could be obtained in this coun- 
try or in Europe. Subsequently the 


lished, a new mill was 
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company expanded, new departments 
were added, other buildings were 
erected. From time to time machin- 
ery became obsolete, was consigned 
to the scrap heap, and replaced by 
what were then the latest types. 

About three years ago Roger W. 
Whitman, now president of the com- 
pany and then vice-president in 
charge of plant and production, de- 
cided that the time was ripe for fur- 
ther modernization of machinery, 
equipment, plant layout, methods, 
and merchandising policies. Accord- 
ingly, a complete survey was made 
of the existing manufacturing facili- 
ties and merchandising set-up. As a 
result of this survey, an extensive 
modernization program was started. 

The buildings themselves, although 
not in accordance with the latest ideas 
in mill construction, were, in general, 
in good condition. Therefore, the 
major part of the work to date has 
consisted of revamping and replace- 
ment of old machinery; rearrange- 
ment and consolidation of depart- 
ments; installation of up-to-date light- 
ing, humidification, and other aux- 
iliary equipment; inauguration of a 
unit system of wage payment based on 
job analysis and time studies; and a 
revision of merchandising policies. 

The wash room, in which the scour- 
ing and bleaching operations are car- 
ried out, was completely remodeled to 
give straight-line flow of work. In this 
room, the Sargent wool washer em- 
ployed for scouring raw wool was 
brought up to date by addition of 
the new type of inverted pans. For 
scouring and bleaching cotton gar- 
ments, American Laundry Machinery 
Co. wash wheels installed a few years 
ago were found to be in excellent con- 
dition, needing no repairs. A Hurri- 
cane dryer formerly located on the 
floor above was moved to a more con- 
venient location adjacent to the wash 
room and was re-engineered to give 
more efficient air flow, and quicker 
drying, less distortion, and better con- 
ditioning of the goods. 

To obtain a superior finish impos- 
sible with hand ironing, American 
Hosiery Co. makes it a practice to 
board and press every pair of the 
better grades of drawers and _ shirts. 
Like the dryer, the boarding and 
press room was moved to the same 
At the same 
time, the presses were insulated to 
provide better working conditions. 

In the carding, combing. and spin- 
ning departments, all cards were re- 


floor as the wash room. 


clothed, a new Tunstall comber was 
added to balance the cards, a new 
Whitin speeder was installed, and a 
new battery of Foster No. 75 winders 
was put in for skeining and unskeih- 
ing yarn before and after dyeing. The 
ring frames used for spinning cotton 
yarns and the mules employed for 
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spinning cotton-and-wool yarns were 
thoroughly overhauled. 

Equipment in the underwear knit- 
ting department consists of Cooper, 
Scott & Williams, Terrot, and Wild- 
man machines for producing various 
types of rib, flat-stitch, flat semi-rib, 
and mesh fabrics. In this latest mod- 
ernization move about 20% of the 
older Terrot machines were replaced 
by most recent models of the same 
make. These are circular spring- 
needle machines, making a_ variety 
of plain and fancy fabrics, including 
plated styles. They are operated by 
an overhead girder drive, and a drum 
underneath the machine serves to 
take up the fabric. It is believed that 
this is the only installation in this 
country of this particular type of 
equipment. 

Over 60% of the productive equip- 
ment in the outerwear knitting de- 
partment was replaced by new Swiss 
Dubied machines for knitting sweat- 
ers and other sportswear. 

In both the underwear finishing 
room and the outerwear finishing 
room tables were rearranged to pre- 
vent back-tracking of work. At the 
same time, two stock rooms which 
previously were in separate buildings 
were consolidated. The new stock 
room is located in the same building 
as are the finishing departments, be- 
ing directly above the underwear fin- 
ishing room and directly below the 
oulerwear finishing room. Likewise. 
the shipping departments were con- 
solidated with the new stock room. 
Offices were rearranged, and the dis- 
play room was moved to a convenient 
place near the office reception room. 

The same attention was paid to 
auxiliary equipment as to productive 
machinery and plant layout. For ex- 
ample. every motor in the mill was 
surveyed from the standpoint of load 
and power factor, and such changes 
as were necessary were made. Belt 
guards were put in 
throughout the plant 
for the purpose of pre- 
venting possible acci- 
employees. 

equipped 
with signal horns were 
installed on every floor, 
and electric clocks 
were put in each de- 
partment. From the 
spinning room through 
the knitting depart- 
ment the mill was com- 
pletely equipped with 
Bahnson — humidifiers. 
The plant was re- 
painted from top to 
bottom, with the excep- 
tion of two rooms 
which have not yet 
been finished. 

\ careful study of 
lighting led to the 


dents to 
Telephones 
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modernization of lighting arrange- 
ments in the knitting department, cut- 
ting departments, and finishing 
rooms. In parts of the underwear and 
outerwear knitting department, for 
example, Holophane lighting units 
were installed to give high-intensity 
light at the needles and diffused light 
on other parts of the machines. These 
are spaced 6 ft. apart and are 7 ft. 
from the floor. Again, on certain types 
of knitting machines lamps were 
placed inside of the machine in such 
a way as to permit the operators to 
examine the fabric as it comes down 
from the needles. In the finishing de- 
partments the new lighting system 
consists of incandescent lamps so ar- 
ranged, as to prevent shadows. 

Installation in the power plant of 
Bailey boiler meters resulted in a 
13% increase in the efficiency of the 
boilers, and installation of a 10-bank 
General Electric capacitor so im- 
proved the power factor that with 
an engine which was formerly over- 
loaded there is now a 10% margin 
over peak load. In addition, new 
vacuum and new water pumps were 
added to the power plant equipment. 

In conjunction with the moderniza- 
tion program, the first-aid room was 
redecorated and some new equipment 
added. Likewise, a large recreation 
room for employees was refinished. 
There are approximately 200 em- 
ployees in the plant, and a large num- 
ber have been there for many years: 
Samuel Grocock, the chief engineer. is 
the veteran, now rounding out his 63rd 
year with the company. 

Time studies of all operations in 
the finishing department were fol- 
lowed by the adoption of a unit sys- 
tem of wage payment. Under this 
system operatives are paid on the 
basis of units of work done, rather 
than on the basis of dozens of gar- 
ments. For example. if the study 
showed that an average minimum 





Tables in the finishing rooms were rearranged to prevent back-tracking 
of work and a new lighting system consisting of incandescent lamps so 
arranged as to prevent shadows was installed 


work-load is 60 units per hour, the 
output of each girl during any given 
week is expected to average at least 
60 units per hour. Many individual 
operatives are able to maintain a con- 
siderably higher average, and their 
pay is proportionately greater than 
the minimum established for 60 units 
or less. The forelady receives a 
weekly bonus, the amount depending 
upon the efficiency of the department 
as a whole for that week. In order 
to encourage the speediest workers to 
exert their best efforts, the manage- 
ment guaranteed, when the system 
was put into effect, that no change 
would be made in a piece rate once 
established. 

The full effect in dollars and cents 
of the modernization work completed 
thus far cannot yet be computed. 
Some idea of the benefits can be ob- 
tained, however, from two examples. 
Consolidation of departments has re- 
sulted in a saving of 20% of floor 
space, with no loss of productive ca- 
pacity. Some of the space saved has 
been leased to a machine shop; some 
of it has been rented to other com- 
panies and is bringing in additional 
revenue. Installation of humidifying 
equipment has resulted in a more 
elastic and better-running yarn and 
has increased the efficiency of the 
knitting department by at least 30%. 

Finally should be mentioned three 
important changes which American 
Hosiery Co. has just made in its mer- 
chandising policy. First, it has _ re- 
designed its labels and box wraps to 
make them more attractive and dis- 
tinctive and to emphasize its trade 
mark AMHO KNIT. Second, it has 
rounded out its line of products to 
give a more complete range; one ad- 
dition is a line of guaranteed moth- 
proof sweaters. And third. without 
lowering quality, it has built each 
line to fit into today’s department- 
store price brackets and to permit 
the store to make its 
standard 43% mark-up 
on each number in 
the line. 

Mr. Whitman’s phil- 
psophy as regards mod- 
ernization can be 
summed up in a few 
words: “To make the 
best of products at the 
lowest cost, the best of 
equipment is required. 
It is our policy to make 
only high-quality prod- 
ucts. With our modern 
equipment, methods. 
and merchandising 
policy, we are in a 
position to make these 
products at a_ cost 
which permits a profit 
and thus insures the 
continued prosperity 
of the company.” 
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CHECKING UP 





ON PETE AND BILL 


In response to demands from our readers we persuaded 
Pete and Bill to return to these pages in April, 1938. This 
was a tough job, and we had to raise their salaries before 
they would leave Florida at the height of the fishing season. 
But now they are back with us for good, we hope. 

There is no doubt that Pete and Bill, with their crusty 
arguments, occupy a warm spot in the hearts of our readers. 
This is proved by the large number of letters received each 
month commenting on the various discussions. 

And since one of the chief functions of this Annual 
Number is to review statistically the various branches of the 
textile industry each year, we have decided to include Pete 
and Bill in our checkup. 

The total number of letters received commenting on the 
various discussions is considerable, but there was a distinct 
variation in number from month to month. The most popu- 
lar topics dealt specifically with personnel problems as 
related to employees, and the least popular topics in general 
were allied to individual or personal problems of the over- 
seer. However, it is also significant that the greatest volume 
of letters were written during the warm months. 

Following is a summary of the various topics by months 
of publication and a breakdown of their percentage ratio 
to the total letters received. 


“The Absent-Minded Superintendent.” (April) The super- 
intendent absent-mindedly forgot to send through supplies 
requested by Pete, and later blamed him for bad work due 
to his own oversight. Bill suggested “putting it in writing.” 
This was the first discussion after the return of Pete and 
Bill, and its part of total letters received was 5%. 


“Ambition vs. Complacency.” (May) The problem of 
how to inspire capable young men who seem satisfied with 
a mediocre job was suggested by the superintendent of a 
large group of mills. It must be a universal problem because 
more letters commenting on this topic were received than on 
any other. This discussion drew 24% of all the letters. 


“Classifying Ability.” (June) Pete suggested keeping 
a written record of good and bad points concerning each 
employee so that he would have concrete facts when con- 
sidering promotions. Bill scoffed at the idea. This discussion 
was second in popularity during the year, receiving 19%. 


” 


“Personnel Departments.” (July) Bill objected vigorously 
to the “new-fangled” idea of a personnel department on 
the grounds that he knows his business and wants to hire 


and fire the men who work for him. Pete said the department 
would save him time by keeping stray applicants for work 
out of his way. Proportion of total comments was 11%. 


“Scouts in Other Mills.” (August) Pete was stuck trying 
to get out a new product, and Bill advised him to send a 
man over to the next mill surreptitiously to learn how to do 
the job. Pete refused on the grounds that the practice is 
unethical. While this discussion did not bring in the volume 
of letters that some of the others produced, it created a 
greater intensity of interest and division of opinion than 
any other. About half of the writers favored sending scouts 
to other mills; the other half branded it as “theft.” This 
topic received 13% of the total letters. 


“Who Should Do the Buying.” (September) Bill had 
been buying certain supplies from old man Brown for 20 
years and raised quite a ruckus when a central purchasing 
department was installed. Pete favored the department 
because it keeps salesmen out of the mill. This discussion 
accounted for 10% of the letters. 


“Protection From Loan Sharks.” (October) Pete got 
highly incensed at the loan shark who was taking advantage 
of his employees, and threatened to run him out of town. 
Bill said it would be just a little while until another made 
his appearance; and the workers would resent interference 
anyway. Opinion on this was sharply divided, but the return 
was only 5% of the total. 


“Time Out For Relaxation.” (November) With the pas- 
sage of the Wage-Hours Law, Pete decided to eliminate all 
time-out for smoking, sandwiches, etc., in order to get the 
maximum production at the higher wage. Bill said the em- 
ployees would take time off anyway, so why not continue to 
give it to them. About half of the writers favored relaxation 
periods and the other half asserted that the employees, 
especially piece-rate workers, do not need or want rest. 
Proportion of the total return was 8%. 


“Overseers’ Meetings.” (December) Bill condemned over- 
seers’ meetings as being a useless waste of time, but Pete 
said he finds them stimulating. Concensus was that well- 
planned meetings at not too-close intervals are worthwhile. 
Returns amounted to 5% of the total letters received. 


PRACTICAL HELPS 


for Operating Executives 


CULLED FROM THE 1938 ISSUES OF TEXTILE WORLD 


and reset; the lickerin should 
be given the special attention 


Kinks for 


a 
Cotton which it is sure to require 
Overseers including straightening or re- 


placing teeth that are damaged, 


In the cardroom, all cards and_ regrinding. Top flats 


should be given an annual over- 
hauling. Bearings must be re- 
aligned in the most careful 
manner; all plates and screens 
are removed, cleaned, polished, 


should be machine-ground' to 
put them in uniform condition, 
each flat being ground to the 
same gage and made even from 
end to end. All working parts, 











SCOTT Motor Driven Twist 


— 


etl “ ii iii cn 


Controlled by new style foot pedal rheostat which 
permits of positive motor speed regulation to exact 
turn and leaves both hands free to handle test 
specimen. Can also be operated by hand when 
desired. 


Well made and beautifully finished 
CIRCULAR? 


Price—Plain Type............$67.50 


Take-up (Elongation or contraction measurer) $25.00 extra 


Magnifying Glass (10” of yarn in one vision) ..$22.50 extra 


HENRY L. SCOTT CO. 


101 Blackstone Street Providence, R. I. 


CLINTON 
STARCHES 


For All Textile 
Purposes 


Manufactured by 


CLINTON COMPANY 
CLINTON, IOWA 


Quality « » Service 
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PRACTICAL HELPS... 
.. . for OPERATING EXECUTIVES 


gears, and shafts must be re- 
paired and reset. 


A chain rack for use on Gem 
head motions where looms are 
crowded can be constructed by 
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Chain rack for looms 


drilling holes in 4% in. x 1 in. 
strap iron at intervals for dif- 
ferent chain lengths. Other 
material needed is round \4 in. 
stock, eight cotter pins, and 
three chain rollers with holes 
all the way through. The 4 
in. stock is run through the 
chain rollers and strap iron. 
This rack is particularly useful 
on Gem head motions using 
patterns of 150 bars or more. 


Former practice on certain 
beamers was to hang three or 
four large weights at the ends 
of the tension-roll weight arms, 
these weights being necessary 
because of the heavy goods be- 


‘\\ Fulcrum of 
tension roll 


> weight arm 





To prevent weights from 


falling 
ing run. With nothing to keep 
them from falling off, these 


weights constituted an accident 
hazard. As shown in the ac- 
company sketch, this hazard 
can be eliminated by drilling 
a hole in each arm, and insert- 
ing and securely bolting on a 
14 in. rod threaded and bent 
to form a hook. 


In the picker-room, machines 
should be dismantled at least 
twice a year. This calls for a 
realignment of all bearings, a 
close inspection of all parts 
connected with the evener-mo- 
tion, inspection of feed rolls to 
make sure the flutes are in 
good condition, examination of 
the beaters to see whether the 
edges are getting rounded and 
need to be reversed or repaired, 
conditioning of cages or screens 
so that the edges are as good 
as new, checking up on calen- 
der-rolls, and attending to fans 
and flues. 


As an aid to collection of 
roving bobbins, place along the 
edge of the spinning-frame 
creel board a trough con- 
structed from two pieces of 
iron, as shown. At the end of 
the frame, where the wide alley 
is located, place a sheet-metal 
funnel or hopper arranged to 
empty into a can. The roving 


‘ 
‘ 


fron pieces 
forming 
trovgh 





Trough for roving bobbins 


hauler simply runs his hand 
along the gutter, pushing all of 
the bobbins into the hopper at 
the end of the frame. 


Reliable tests have shown that 
in the case of 20s warp yarn 
the breaking strength ceases to 
increase when turns of twist 
per inch exceed 4.75 times the 
square root of the count. A 
mill producing large quantities 
of warp yarn should have in its 
spinning room a _ comprehen- 
sive chart or graph showing 
breaking strength of a count 
of yarn at various twist con- 
stants. Start with twist equal 
to two times the square root of 
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for SANFORIZING 











Surfax W.O. is a liquid oil product 


having unusual wetting-out and soften- 


ing properties. 


Comparative test in a large Southern 
finishing plant resulted in softer, more 
"mellow" feel for fabrics treated with 
SURFAX W.O. .. . also definite ad- 
vantages from the standpoint of sta- 
bility, which particularly counts where 
goods are run over the Sanforizer more 


than once. 


A factual folder describing SURFAX 
W.O. is available. We will gladly fur- 
nish trial quantity for practical test. 





E. F. HOUGHTON & CO. 


| 
Third & Somerset Streets, Phila., Pa. 


Southern Division Office 
1301-5 W. Morehead Street, Charlotte, N. C. 
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PRACTICAL HELPS... 


the count and work up to twist 
equal to 5.5 times the square 
root of the count. Marginal 
notes should specify the type 
of cotton used and the machine 
settings. When machines are 
running in accordance with the 
results of the tests, they are 
operating at maximum speed 
and producing yarn of highest 
possible breaking strength, 
with specific twist constants in- 
sured. 


There are five major causes 
of failure to produce good 
picker laps: (1) abnormal or 
subnormal moisture content; 
(2) too much variation in fiber 
length; (3) poor cleaning; (4) 
improper mixing and blending 
of stock; (5) not putting the 
same amount of reworked waste 
in each lap. 


It is common practice to 
hang the seersucker stripe as a 
top beam and control the 
amount of let-off by springs. 
It is also common practice to 
hang such a top beam wrong, 
and have yarn pull from a dead 
weight, against all principles 
of correct leverage. Hence, the 
reason many mills hesitate to 
accept orders for this type of 





Hanging seersucker warps 


seersucker-stripe fabric. The 
accompanying sketch shows 
how a seersucker warp should 
be hung, and the location of 
the tension springs. It is bet- 
ter to use a series of light 
springs rather than one heavy 
spring. 


It is common practice to 
scour the rolls of spinning 
frames from time to time. 
While this is being done it is 
good judgment to level and re- 
align all bearings, with special 
attention to the roll stand and 
roll bearings. 


A rack to hold loom beams 
until they are ready to go into 
the loom is shown in the ac- 
companying sketch. It has a 
frame of 3-in. iron pipe, bolted 
firmly to the floor. At regular 
intervals arms made of flat iron 
extend to either side. Each of 
these is attached to the pipe 
by means of a loop bent in one 
end; it is so arranged that it 
can be raised to receive a beam, 
then lowered again. One end 


; Jin- pipe frame 
‘ -Arm 





Loom-beam rack 


of a beam is placed in an iron 
cup fastened to the floor and 
the arm of the rack lowered 
over the other end so that it 
holds the beam firmly in an up- 
right position. Arms are kept 
from sliding laterally on the 
pipe by means of stops set- 
screwed on each side of each 
pair. 


The sketch on page 115 shows 
three gages for spinning-room 
overseers. The first is a master 
bobbin used to gage the size 
and build of warp yarn. This 
consists of an ordinary bobbin 
on which have been laid out 
the correct distances for a per- 
fect package of the size and 
type desired. 


Diameter of filling package 
is gaged in many mills by slip- 
ping over the full bobbin a 
metal ring of the desired size. 
It is advisable to use a com- 
paratively wide band for this 
purpose, as shown, since the 
narrow band tends to wobble 
slightly and does not cover 









Ordinory, narrow 
goge tends fo. 
wobble i 


*Toper pointed bond.” 


Package length-ond- Fillin 


taper gage 
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--Wide bond 
does not 
wobble 0.3/8. 


0.316 +e 


pockage- Spindle bolster 


diameter gage gage 





Three gages for spinning-room overseers 


enough surface to be entirely 
accurate. 


When checking frames for 
the purpose of overhauling 
spindle bolsters, a piece of 
metal with a diameter the 
slightest bit larger than the de- 
sired bolster size is employed 
as a gage, as shown in the ac- 
companying sketch. If this gage 
slips easily into the bolster, the 
bolster is worn to the point 
that it needs overhauling. 


Kinks for 
Wool 


Overseers 


Sometimes a_box-lifting 
chain, through long use, be- 
comes worn at each place it 
contacts a sheave. The simpl- 
est remedy for a situation of 
this kind is merely to turn the 
box-lifting chain over. If this 
has already been done, a good 
method is to place a wire staple 
on the chain in such a position 
that the staple will be riding 
on a sheave when the low box 
comes into position. If neither 
of these remedies works, the 
thing to do is to secure and 
install a new chain. 


In piece-goods carboniza- 
tion, when a 5-oz. dress fabric 
follows a 20-oz. velour coating, 
great flexibility in control is 
needed. The practical solution 
in such cases is to cut the 
acid in the impregnating bath 


with water to 144 or 2% as 
soon as the light piece enters 
the tank. It may often be 
necessary to open the machine 
doors as the light pieces reach 
the middle of each oven. Re- 
ducing the concentration of the 
sulphuric acid slows up carbon- 
izing, and at the same time is 
a protection to the wool fiber. 


Factors which affect top and 
noil ratio include: first, the 
position of the feed knives; 
second, the distance of draw- 
ing off rolls from circles; third, 
the character of the wool as it 
comes to the comb. 


It is important that loomfixers 
take extra care of vibrator 
gears and have some regular 
system of replacing vibrator 
runs on the vibrators. An en- 
tire set of vibrators should be 
kept on hand, and these should 
be changed as sets, not indi- 
vidually. The vibrators re- 
moved should be examined 
closely and repaired with new 
runs wherever these are nec- 
essary. 


Neppy work from French 
combs which shows in the head 
end of each fringe or draw 
may be due to several causes: 





Causes for neppy silver 





New England Agent 
Mr. Luther Pilling 
Danielson, Conn. 
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Proven by SERVICE 


The Denman loop picker of today is a far cry 


from its predecessor of seven years ago. 


Year after year in countless mills Denman 
loop pickers have been exposed to the most exact- 
ing weaving requirements, with the results care- 
fully checked and the product constantly improved 


in the Denman research laboratories. 


Denman has learned the art of making loop 
pickers—our field men have learned the art of 
supplying the right picker for each particular 


condition. 


This combination of research, production, and 
centralized sales efforts has resulted in today’s 
time-tested, service-proven Denman picker. The 
Denman name is now recognized the world over 
for its leadership in the production of fabric loom 


pickers, lug straps, etc. 


Together we are proud of the progress we have 
made, proud of the fact that our combined efforts 
have resulted in constantly lower picker costs for 
our customers, and constantly expanding sales 


for us. 


US EE ere eo 


The Exclusive Sales. otgents. 
Terrell Machine Co. 


INCORPORATED 
CHARLOTTE,N.C. 


Manchester, Eng. 





27 28 


Britain and Continent 
Geo. Thomas & Co., Ltd. 
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PARAMOUNT DUAL HEAT 


1000 DOZENS DAILY | 





HOSIERY FINISHING 





PRODUCTION in excess of 1,000 doz- 
ens full fashioned ladies’ hosiery is 

being finished daily on the 13 PARA- 
MOUNT DUAL HEAT MACHINES 
operated in this mill during one eight- 
hour shift—and the character and quality 
of the work is incomparable since the 
PATENTED DUAL HEAT principle of 
drying is positive protection against “bak- 
ing” delicate silk fabrics. Not only does 
the PARAMOUNT DUAL HEAT 
MACHINE contribute outstanding  fea- 
tures of production and quality, but it repre- 
sents— 

1. Less investment per dozen 

2. A minimum of floor space occupancy 

3. Less power and steam consumption per 

dozen 
Ideal room and working conditions 
Less maintenance 
Ease and comfort to the operator 
Simplicity and durability of construc- 

tion 
Any one feature alone, of the numerous 
advantages which the PARAMOUNT 
DUAL HEAT MACHINE offers, will jus- 
tify a change to this superior method of 
hosiery finishing. 

WRITE FOR DETAILS 
Furnished on SALE or RENTAL Plan. 


PARAMOUNT TEXTILE MACHINERY CO. 


538 South Wells Street Chicago, Illinois 


NOS 


| 
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PRACTICAL HELPS... 


the setting of the nip to the 


cylinder may not be close 
enough; the dabbing brush 


may be worn or not set deep 
enough; the burr knife may be 
out of action; the finisher 
segment may not be fine 
enough, or, if it has not been 
changed, it may be defective; 
the brush may be out of thrust. 


On heavy pieces which fol- 
low light material, the carbon- 
ization bath should be brought 
up to about 4%. Speed should 
be reduced, but the temperature 
should not be raised until the 
last end of the light pieces is 
half-way to the baking 
chamber. 


about 


On warps made from woolen 
yarn with rayon decoration 
there was too much breakage 
of the rayon yarn. The rayon 
heddles were worn in the eyes 
and let the ends slip down into 
the grooves and break. To 
correct the trouble, the loom- 
fixer picked out some heddles 
not worn for the rayon, then 
put the rayon on the two front 
harnesses (instead of back, as 
previously). Stirrups operat- 
ing rayon harnesses were raised 
higher on the jacks than the 
others; this moved the rayon 
both higher and lower than the 
wool and buried it in the 
woolen yarn so that shuttles 


could not touch the rayon. 


When the edge tape of a new 
set of tapes has been stretched 
by wool which became wrap- 
ped underneath the tape around 
the entry roller, an easy repair 
can be made by first bending 
a piece of 4 in. x 11% in. flat 
iron into a right angle, then 
cutting a slot in one extremity 


/ron bent fo 
right angle 


‘L--Jape 


~#h 


—</ 


ife-sor 


nelebiee Entry 
2 po. Ip roller 








FIG. 2 
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FIG. 1 


Device tightens edge tape 


of the bracket so formed. The 
bracket is next attached to the 
card, by utilizing either of the 
shown, in such a 
manner that it presses on the 


setscrews 


stretched tape. The iron can 
be made any length or shape 


desired, to enable the tape to 
pass over it without undue 
friction. 


In the production of worsted 
yarns of very light shades, say 
50s quality tops, spinning 1/24s 
yarns, with about 114 lb. black 
to 9834 lb. white, it will aid 
in eliminating streakiness_ to 
use a higher quality stock, say 
58s, for the 144 lb. of black 
with the same 50s quality white. 
The reason for this is probably 
that the increased number of 
finer fibers spreads better and 
allows more uniform distribu 
tion. The 
negligible. 


increased cost is 


Kinks for 
Rayon-Silk 
Overseers 

Often loose or poorly wound 


bobbins are due to a winder 
spindle which may have col- 


Spind /e 


\E\*- increased friction 
of this point 


Spindle drive 
whee/ 





To increase pulling power 


lected a small amount of grease 
or may be too light to pull the 
skein at the proper speed. To 
overcome slow-moving 
skeins and give the winder 
spindle more speed and pulling 
power, a strip of electrical tape 
is wound around the spindle, 
as shown in diagram, and cut 
off to leave an even surface. 


these 


Increased pulling power 1s 


oby ious. 


It is 
sprung dents, 
made in pitch-band reeds when 
reeding with hand hooks. 
Elimination of the trouble re- 
quires keeping the hooks away 


possible — to 
which are often 


prey ent 
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Device helps prevent sprung dents 


from the space wire and near 
the center of the reed. By 
placing a length of harness 
wire along the reed, as shown, 
the knives are prevented from 
coming too close to the space 
wire. The wire can be held 
closer to the center of the reed 
by tying a string around each 
end and in the middle, making 
easy adjustment to position for 
centering the reed hooks. 


For winding douppioni crepe 
so that it will give the least 
trouble, use an unrolling sup- 
ply package; wind, if possible, 
to a cone-base bobbin or quill; 
use as short a traverse as pos- 
sible; three wind—three turns 
around the bobbin for each 
stroke of the traverse—will give 
best results, laying the coils 
across each other instead of 


parallel. 


If a reed dent is broken com- 
pletely off along either top or 
bottom, a small piece of chew- 
ing gum about the size of a pea 
is worked into the dents as 
close as possible to the reed- 
space spring, so the gum will 
be along the back as well as 
the front of the reed. When 
worked into place, it must be 
tacky; as the gum_ hardens, 
the broken dent is held firmly 
in place. It is not necessary 
to leave a loom idle for a shift 
'r more merely because of a 
broken dent to be repaired, 
providing the fixer understands 


his kink, 


--Broken dent 





Quick reed-dent repair 


In lining up winders, quil- 
lers, and other small shafting, 
as well as different working 
parts on looms, a small plumb 
bob made from an old shuttle 
point comes in handy. Split 
the wood or fiber back of the 
steel point in order to release 
it. Then remove the fiber or 
brass shim from the point, and 
smooth down the knife-like 
edge, at the highest part, on the 
sander. Next flatten the pin, 
center punch, and drill a 1/16 


\) %"Aole 





Plumb bob from shuttle point 


in. hole through the pin. A 
heavy linen thread, a piece of 
fish line, a piece of lease cord, 
or other strong thread is used 
for the plumb line. 


The used for 
proofing or crushproofing vel- 
vets tend to resist the majority 
To redye such fabrics, 

to remove the resin 


resins crease- 


of dyes. 

it is best 
either partially or completely. 
This is done by treating for 
20 min. at 180 to 190° F. with 
a V% solution of hydrochloric 
acid. It is recommended to 


add a small amount of some 
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RHOADS 


I8 Slaps In Service, 





In a southern mill 100 Model X Looms were equipped 
with Rhoads TANNATE Check Straps. Ten months later, 
inspection of these looms (making approximately 200 picks 
a minute on double shift running) showed only two check 
straps had been replaced. 98% of the installation was still 
taking punishment with no trouble, no replacements, no 
lost production time! 


Says the management of still another mill who TANNATE- 
equipped 150 Model X Looms speeded to 193 picks a 
minute, “ we're well pleased with all the strapping 
furnished”! 


As it worked for them, TANNATE will work for you! 
Write for free Strap Data. 


J. E. RHOADS & SONS 


Makers of Rhoads Tannate Belting & Mechanical Leathers 


35 N. SIXTH ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
CHICAGO ATLANTA 
Factory and Tannery, Wilmington, Delaware 


NEW YORK CLEVELAND 
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FADE-OMETER Color Test 
Here Illustrated 


@ This dyed purple fabric 
was exposed in steps in a 
Fade-Ometer. Side strip is 
unexposed color; A to F are 
consecutive exposures. 








A had 3 Fade-Ometer Hours 
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The Fade-Ometer shows you in a few hours just 
how any dyeings will act when subjected to 
regular usage in sunlight. 

Launder-Ometer will tell the other story. How 
will a fabric wash? Will it stand the strain of 


commercial and domestic laundering? 








Write for Fade-Ometer and Launder-Ometer catalogs 


ATLAS ELECTRIC DEVICES CO. 
371 W. Superior Street @ Chicago 


FADE-OMETER “7 
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WHY NOT? 


Your Personal Accident and Health 
Insurance with 


Have 


Eastern Commercial 


ss oe mn 
Travelers Associations 
Mutual Company—No Agents—No Branch Offices 
Massacuusetts Co., Inc. 1894 


ACCIDENT POLICY PAYS 


Accidental Death Weekly Disability 
$5,000—$10,000 $25.00—$50.00 
Estimated Annual Cost $15.00 


HEALTH POLICY PAYS 


$25.00 Per Week $10.00 Per Week 
For Confining For Non-Confining 
Sickness Sickness 
Estimated Annual Cost $18.00 


WE INSURE ALL PREFERRED RISKS 


SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSEESTESEESEEESSESESEEETEE ESSE Eee eees: 
MR. JOHN S. WHITTEMORE 

Secretary-Treasurer 

Eastern Commercial Travelers Associations 

80 Federal Street, Boston 


Without obligation, please send complete information and appli- 
cation for membership to 
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wetting-out agent to the acid 
bath, as the resin often tends 
to make the velvet somewhat 
resistant to wetting. 


A small inspection board 
made from a piece of 5-ply 
wood presents an excellent aid 


Turn buck les 
--Wooden strip 





For analyzing samples 


to dissecting and analyzing 
samples. The board utilizes a 
thin strip of wood or metal to 
hold one side of the cloth. As 
shown in the sketch, two half 
turnbuckles can be used for 
tightening. 


Variation in tension of the 
ends across a rayon’ warp, 
which results in an appearance 
of light and dark ends in the 
warp of the fabric after dye- 
ing, is usually the result of im- 
proper warping of the section 
beams, in the cotton system; 
or the warp beam, in the silk 
system. 


To present shiny picks in 
satin, in some in- 
stances the fabric is woven face 
down; that is, four down, one 
up, instead of four up, one 
down. There are two advan- 


| tages to this: first, if there are 


any shiners, the weaver can see 
them as he is weaving; second, 


| the filling is held up out of the 


feeler wire slot much more 
when there are four warp 
ends down to each one that 
is up. 


: 
—S— 
Top View Showing Slot 


threader 


Yarn-carrier 


Kinks for 
Knitting 
Overseers 


A simple, efficient method 
of saving full-fashioned-hosiery- 
machine chain links is to drive 
several sets of two nails each 
into the wall of the machine 
shop, just far enough apart to 
permit chains of various lengths 
to be slipped over them easily. 
Enough nails should be in- 
serted to take care of individ- 
ual pieces of chain containing 
from two links on up; 5-in. 
nails are recommended, as this 
length will allow at least a half 
dozen pieces of the same length 
to be kept in place. 


In case of a hole, a cutter 
of knitted fabrics can do any 
one of three things. First, he 
can overlook it entirely, and 
permit production of a garment 
which will be rated a second. 
Second, he can cut the piece 
of cloth off to the hole and 
make unnecessary waste. Third, 
he can turn the piece so that 
the imperfection will be cut out 
of the lay-up or placed in such 
a position that it will not 
matter. 


All tuck-stitch knitting ma- 
chines should be run at the 
same diametral revolutions per 
minute so that the amount of 
yarn drawn from the cone dur- 
ing any given period will re- 
main constant regardless of 
the diameter of the machine in 
question. A good average speed 
for tuck-stitch machines is 620 
diametral r.p.m. To determine 
actual revolutions per minute 
at which any machine should 
be run, divide 620 by the 
diameter of the machine. 


Much time and effort can 
be saved in threading yarn car- 
riers by the use of the tool de- 
scribed herewith. A piece of 





made from tension wire 
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It’s on a DRY SUBJECT, but— 


“We were surprised to find that our real chance for big 
savings was in our drying department. By replacing the equip- 
ment we had with the latest Proctor Dryer, we were able to 
cut our drying costs almost in half!” This story has been 
heard many times recently in the textile industry. One plant 
saved $2,645 by putting in a new Proctor Stock Dryer... 
another reduced their drying costs 30% with a modern 
Proctor Dryer for Package Dyed Yarn... still another real- 
ized sufficient savings to pay for a new Proctor Piece Goods 
Dryer in less than a year. Modern features of scientific dryer 
design make these savings possible. Added to these economies 
is the assured unparalleled high quality of the dried product. 
Complete details on the type of textile dryer suited to your 
needs will be sent on request. 


PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ .- INC + PHILADELPHIA 





PROCTOR 


Dryers for Dyed or Bleached 
Cotton Stock 


Dryers for Sconred, Dyed or 
Pulled Wool 


Truck Dryers for Skein Yarns 


Automatic Dryers for Skein 
Yarns 


Loop Dryers and Multipass 
Airlay Dryers for Piece Goods 


Carpet Dryers 


Continuous Cloth Carbonizing 


Systems | 


Automatic Hosiery Dryers 
Ete. 


PROCTOR DRYERS 
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4 SINKER WITH THE PATENTED 


(rita THROAT 


AND THE 


HARD BUTT 


NOT WEAKENED 


BY RIVETS 


GIVES YOU... 


ESS BREAKAGE 

ONGER SERVICE 

OWER OPERATING COST 

ONGER UNIFORMITY OF PRODUCT 





OUR RECONDITIONING SERVICE 


Means Real Saving to You 
IN Operating Time 
Replacement Cost 
If you are now a customer—you know this. 


If you are not—a trial will convince you. 


THOMAS & SKINNER 
STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
11ts East 23rd Street 


QVEET-YARKS 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


For 


WEAVERS- KNITTERS 


MONTGOMERY 


WINDSOR LOCKS, CONN. 
i. and Spinners of Novelty Yarns 
5 


Water Purification Slats 


Designed — Constructed — Guaranteed 
By 


HUNGERFORD & TERRY, Inc. 
CLAYTON, NEW JERSEY 


Also INVERSAND Zeolite Softeners, 


Chemical Feeders, De-Oiling Filters and 
BASEX and HI-BASEX Greensand Zeolites 
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PRACTICAL HELPS... 
for OPERATING EXECUTIVES 


tension wire about 7 in. long 
is twisted in the middle to form 
an eye. Both ends are flat- 
tened; a small hook is formed 
on one, the other is slotted. 
It is important that the ends 
be small enough to pass 
through the eyes of the carrier 
and snapper. 


Shafts and stud bearings on 
circular hosiery machines are 
equipped with oil holes.  Fit- 
ting these with a high-pressure- 
lubrication device is not difh- 
cult or too expensive. The fit- 
ting is equipped with a spring- 


and-ball valve, which allows 
grease to pass through, but 
closes immediately when the 


pressure of the gun is released, 
thus preventing grit from get- 
ting into the bearings. Much 
time, lubricant, wear, and 
power can be saved by equip- 
ping these and certain other 
of the bearings for pressure 
lubrication. 


When producing —spring- 
needle, circular-knitted fabrics 
made from blends of spun 
rayon, wool, and mercerized 
cotton yarns, the most impor- 
tant factors in production of 
clear fabrics are to have a 
well-balanced stitch and _ to 
all stitch and 
pressers adjusted so they are 
casting off clear sitches. Many 
times landing wheels are 
set in the right position under 
the pressers, or cast-off or cloth 
are far 
landers. 


have wheels 


not 


wheels set too away 


from the 


Kinks for 
Processing 
Overseers 


In finishing fine-quality, yarn- 
dyed worsted serge cloth it is 
advisable to steam the fabric 
between decating and pressing 
to remove any lay marks which 
may have formed. 


Colors which have been 
scraped out of the boxes at the 
printing machine are obviously 
dirty. These colors 
expensive to be 


yet they cannot 


somewhat 
are far 
thrown away, 


too 


“ 


be used as they are. A “spot” 
or “patch” on each color should 
be on file in the color shop. 
Then as other colors are made 
up, possibly these dirty colors 
can be added to them in such 
small concentration as to have 
no effect. A great many of 
them can be used in experi- 
mental work. 


Some of the cheaper ll- 
rayon gamsas have a tendency 
to curl badly at the selvages 
during dyeing. Such fabrics 
will usually be streaky and 
poorly penetrated in the curled- 


up portion. Cloth of this na- 


a 4 
ih S 
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* Nie 


¥ - 
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When selvages curl 


ture should be dyed more 
slowly; addition of a penetrat- 
ing and leveling assistant will 
help also. 


Protecting steam and water 
piping in dyehouses has _al- 
ways been a troublesome prob- 


lem. One large mill uses an 
asphaltum-base black paint on 
pipes in the basement, with 
fairly good results. It has 


the advantage that it can be 
applied to surfaces that are 
moist and damp; of course, as 
with any paint, all loose rust 
or scale should first be re- 
moved, otherwise it will peel 
off in time and carry the paint 
with it. 


If a printing-paste box is 
filled from the center every 
time, the sides will tend to get 
dirty. Likewise, if it is filled 
from one side all of the time, 
the other side tends to get 
dirty. This is particularly true 
with colors that have a small 
coverage. A box should be 
filled evenly across its length 
every time color is added. 


One dyer devised a means 
of heating hosiery dyeing liquor 
indirectly by means of a closed 
steam pipe. The perforated 
pipe is enclosed by a larger 
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aKF HAS A BEARING 
FOR EVERY NEED 


Throughout the modern textile mill, MSS 
Bearings are used—from foundation to roof, 
from wall to wall. Not only in cotton mills, 
but in silk, rayon and wool mills, there’s 
hardly a type of machine to which Sis 
Bearings are not applied. 


The Textile Industry was first to use S35SiP’, 
for makers of textiles realized long ago that 
SUES eliminates shutdowns caused by bear- 
ing failure, lops off heavy overhead and wipes 
out waste. 


Bring your bearing problems to SSP, and 
obtain the unbiased counsel of the largest 
manufacturer of antifriction bearings in the 
world. &SSF Industries, Inc., Front St. and 
Erie Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 4267 





BALL & ROLLER BEARINGS 








Large Stocks... Uniform High Quality. . 
immediate Shipment » « « Principal products include— 


Alloy Steels, Tool Steels, Stainless Steel, Hot Rolled Bars, Hoops and 
Bands, Beams and Heavy Structurals, Channels, Angles, Tees and 
Zees, Plates, Sheets, Cold Finished Shafting and Screw Stock, Strip 
Steel, Flat Wire, Boiler Tubes and Fittings, Mechanical Tubing, 
Rivets, Bolts, Nuts, Washers, etc. Write for Stock List. Joseph T. 
Ryerson & Son, Inc. Plantsat: Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis.Cincin- 
nati, Detroit, Cleveland. Buffalo, Boston, Philadelphia, Jersey City. 


E CRAYON COMPANY | 


SANDUSKY, OHIO DEPT. T—il 
at 


THE AMERICAN 


CHICAGO oy NEw SAN FRANCISCO 






BAHNSON CO., Wws7ow Sacem NO 
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PRACTICAL HELPS... 
for OPERATING EXECUTIVES 


$ eager revere - 
Con adensate at 


Method of heating hosiery dyeing liquor indirectly 


pipe. This pipe extends through 
the kettle and is closed at one 
end by a plug. At the other 
end it is connected to a reduc- 
ing tee through which the sup- 
ply steam pipe enters. A small 
pipe leads to the steam-trap 
tee, which returns the con- 
densate to the boiler. Steam 
cannot come into direct con- 
tact with the dye liquor; hence 
there can be no dilution or 
contamination. And, since the 
condensate is hot distilled wa- 
ter which is automatically re- 
turned to the boiler, it is 
quickly evaporated into steam 
again. (Diagram shown above) 


Success in using direct dyes 
to dye viscose and leave ace- 
tate rayon untinted depends on 
getting a fairly good exhaust 
of the direct color and rins- 
ing the fabric free from all 
traces of loose dye before dry- 
ing. Otherwise, the heat of the 
dryer will cause some colors 
to bleed and tint the acetate. 
When the dyeing is finished, 
add a little acetic acid and 
epsom salts to the final rinse 
water; this will keep the color 
from bleeding. 


Before rollers are put into a 
printing machine the pattern 
should be examined carefully 
by the colorist and the rolls 
marked in the order he wishes 
them run. In some cases it is 
impossible to arrange the order 
of rolls so that all the colors 
will stay clean. If this is true 
the rollers should be arranged 
so that only one color will get 
dirty. 





Kinks for 
Engineers and 
Mechanies 


New belts when first used are 
rather stiff and dry and should 
be given a good dressing to 
lubricate the fibers and make 
them sufficiently pliable prop- 
erly to conform to the shape 
of the pulley and maintain full 
pulling power. The best dress- 
ing for the purpose is made 
from 1 gal. neat’s-foot oil and 
1 lb. beeswax. While a belt 
is at room temperature on a 
loose pulley, apply hot dress- 
ing in a thin stream with a criss 
cross motion, until it penetrates 
well into the leather. Clean 
off excess dressing before shift- 
ing the belt to the tight pulley. 


Before the inside of a steel 
tank is painted all mud, silt, 
and grime should be removed. 
The surface should be allowed 
plenty of time to dry. The 
drying time can be accelerated 
if forced circulation is set up 
by connecting an air compres- 
sor to the base of the riser 
and removing the roof hatch- 
cover. The same method can 
be used to speed up drying of 
the paint. This will also im- 
prove working conditions and 
minimize the hazard of paint 
poisoning. 


To avoid the danger of using 
a pair of pliers in removing 
and replacing a_ blown- out 
fuse, make a fuse puller like 
that illustrated on page 124, 
which can be used with com- 
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HOW TO RESTORE NATURAL 










































HE new Hunter Brilsonair Cloth Con- 
ditioner, embodying a totally new prin- 
ciple of restoring natural moisture to cloth 
after finishing, is setting new records for 
evenness and uniformity, flexibility and 
production. For example :— 

One unit occupying less than 35 feet of 
floor space, installed in a Massachusetts 
mill, is conditioning worsted fabrics at 30 
yards per minute with absolutely uniform 
regain and improved finish. In another 
New England mill, a smaller Conditioner 
gives comparable results at 25 yards per 


minute on fabrics ranging from 11 to 32 





ounces. Furthermore, it is producing the 
desired regain within unvarying limits. 
M Oo I S T U x E T Oo C L Oo T H A T The Conditioner comes complete with 
air conditioning unit, the necessary mo- 
tors, fans, heating coils, housing and con- 
trol instruments. You need only wire the | 


motors and bring your steam and water 


lines to the Conditioner, and you are ready 
to run. 


Any mill man interested in guaranteed 
evenness of regain at high speeds, reduc- 
tion of offshade goods, flexibility and uni- 
formity in this important new field, is in- 
vited to mail the coupon. 


Note: Hunter Brilsonair Conditioning and Drying 
Systems, are designed, manufactured and sold 
jointly by the James Hunter Machine Company 
of North Adams, Mass., and the Bridges-Wilson 


Corporation of Boston, Mass. For complete details 





on room, yarn or stock conditioning, write either 
company. 
oJ 


Southern Agents: Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
Western Representative: E. G. Paules, 343 Bendix Bldg., 
1206 Maple St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


JAMES HUNTER MACHINE CO., North Adams, 
Mass. 


Please send full details on the Hunter Bril- 
sonair Cloth Conditioner. 
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Address. ..... 


JAMES HUNTER MACHINE CO., NORTH ADAMS, MASS. 
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MONOMAC SPINNING CO. 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 


ARLINGTON MILLS 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 


NONQUITT MILLS 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 


CRAMERTON MILLS 


CRAMERTON, WN. C. 


TALLAPOOSA MILLS 


TALLAPOOSA, GA. 
* 


WILLIAM WHITMAN COMPANY, INC 
CHARLOTTE 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 


OLIN 
I 
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GLE EN 
BLE EN 
TRAVER 
SCREW TRAVERSE 


MULTIPLE HEAD 


We manufacture twenty styles 
of spooling machines for as 


many material combinations, 


AUSSI AM Gee ie 


3909-19 Frankford Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


RALPH E. LOPER CO. 
INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 


Specializing in Textile Costs and Operating 
Methods for More Than a Quarter of a Century 


COST SYSTEMS 


WORK LOAD STUDIES 
PAY ROLL CONTROLS 
COST REDUCTION SURVEYS 
SPECIAL REPORTS 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 
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PRACTICAL HELPS... 
. . . for OPERATING EXECUTIVES 


Cut along dotted line, 


A ETA ESSE ee VY--y 
\s a=) Old lug strap 
a" 
4c* 
- 


‘ ) 
&K ‘2 slot to grasp fuse 
\ 


Cartridge fuse 





A safe fuse puller 


plete safety. It is constructed 
by taking a discarded lug 
strap and cutting off a 34 in. 
strip. File a slot in each end 
of the strip. To remove a fuse 
with this puller, insert the tool 
into the switch box and press 
the slotted portions over the 
damaged fuse; to insert, re- 
verse the procedure. 


Small bread pans purchased 
at the hardware store and hung 
in the manner shown will elimi- 






_- Hanger 


Bearing | 
/ | 
| 
| 


End Elevation 


Side Elevation 





To catch oil drippings 


nate trouble from oil which 
drips from hangers. The size 
of pans should be directly pro- 
portional to the size of hangers. 
If pans of the type described 
are not available, drip pans 
can be devised from empty 2- 
gal. oil cans secured from a 
nearby garage. 


For removal of stubborn or 
frozen nuts, make up from 
plate steel disks a set of stand- 
ard sizes of “star drift” 
wrenches. They can be used 


in places where it is difficult 
‘o get an ordinary wrench, 
cither to tighten or to loosen 
nits, by simply turning the 
disk over to suit the direction 
of the drift blow on the notch. 
Be sure to make the wrenches 
of a good grade of steel, and 
temper them so they will not 
be brittle or soft. 










Shaft or 
Rod Stand 
( adjustable) 





Adjustable shaft or rod stand 


The support shown in the ac- 
companying sketch is useful to 
aid machinists in changing the 
position of a shaft, rod, or cast- 
ing when working them in mill- 
ing or other machines. The 
swivel pulley is mounted on a 
column threaded similarly to 
an automobile jack. This sup- 
port is designed to be adjust- 
able to the height desired, thus 
placing the supported end of 
the material in such a position 
that accurate workmanship can 
he performed. 


An empty 5-gal. oil con- 
tainer can be converted into 
a tool carrier. The can is cut 
carefully across the diagonal, 
and a little turned in and 
beaded over the edge to stiffen 
the carrier. Tabs are cut out 
in the locations desired, and 
the tools mounted by bending 
these tabs as shown. A handle 
for carrying is made of suit- 
able round rod and inserted in 





Star drift wrench for tightening or loosening nuts 
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BARNES TEXTILE ASSOCIATES 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
TO 


THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 
FOR 


OVER 30 YEARS 


OPERATING METHODS 
MECHANICAL SURVEYS 
COST METHODS 
PRACTICAL BUDGETS 
CREATIVE COUNSEL 
SPECIAL PROBLEMS 


10 HIGH STREET, Boston, Mass. 
PHONE - LIBERTY 1407 
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PRACTICAL HELPS... 
.. . for OPERATING EXECUTIVES 


4 Detail of edge 
beaded 


turned and 





‘Pointed outline 


of missing tool 


Oil can makes handy tool carrier 


holes in the apex, after which 
the under part is bent right 
and left to distribute the sup- 
port. An outline of each tool 
painted on the face of the car- 
rier indicates plainly when any 
tool is missing. 


Looms should be tested from 
time to time as to levelness. 
This is especially important 
where wide looms are in use. 
It is also necessary that all 
group-drive motors be_ thor- 
oughly inspected and a report 
made once a week. All main- 
drive pulleys and __ belting 
should be examined weekly, 
and reports made as to the 
condition of the bolts or other 
fastenings. Belts should be 
given the attention they need 
in the way of dressing. 


A simple method of remov- 
ing tight studs is illustrated 
in the accompanying sketch. 
A hacksaw cut is made half 
way through a nut, following 


which a hole is drilled and 
tapped to be fitted with a 
screw. The nut is screwed on 


the tight stud, and the screw 
through the nut is then tight- 
ened. This pulls the two parts 
of the nut together in such a 
manner as to bind it on the 
stud. Then it is a simple mat- 
ter to remove the stud by ap- 
plying the wrench to the nut. 





For removing tight studs 


Some persons, and rightly so, 
object to using goggles for 
grinding or buffing which have 
been used by other persons. 
However, it is possible to rig 
up, with little trouble, a de- 
vice which will protect the man 
in the shop from flying par- 
ticles. This is a frame fitted 
with a heavy piece of trans- 
parent glass, suspended by a 
steel rod fastened through the 
base of the emery, grinding, 


Frame suspended on stud 
with glass pare /0""20" 


= ’ © ee fy 





Safety device protects eyes 


or buffing arbor, stand or table, 
and so arranged that it can be 
swung over the face of the 
wheel while it is in use. 


Scale formations in the spray 
nozzles of air conditioners, 
consisting primarily of lime, 
can be partially controlled by 
frequently draining the spray 
pan and re-filling with fresh 
water. When the nozzles do 
become fouled, they can be re- 
moved from the conditioner 
and soaked in a commercial hy- 
drochloric acid solution made 
up of one part acid and one 
part water. When all scale is 
dissolved, nozzles should be im- 
mediately taken out of the acid 
and washed thoroughly with 
water to minimize action of the 
solution on the metal. 
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1. “CONDITIONS WEREN’T SO HOT 
—business was poor, costs were high... 
and the results in my scouring and bleach- 
ing were turning out only fair. Frankly, I 
was pretty much discouraged! 


3. “HE RETURNED A SHORT TIME 
LATER—with a new formula. He said it 
would solve my problems. We tested it... 
found it was perfect! Our goods bleached 
out far better—and costs were down 43%!” 


COLGATE-PALMOLIVE-PEET CO. 


P 


al 


ee 


2. “ONE DAY THE C.P.P. MAN CALLED 
—I explained my difficulties—asked if he 
could help me. He said he’d have his tech- 
nicians check my processing formula... 
and offer suggestions for improvement. 


NOW...THANKS TO C.P.P. SOAPS AND SERVICE-I'M 
SAVING $1,200.00 A YEAR...AND GETTING BETTER 
PRICES FOR MY FINISHED GOODS, TOO! 


HIS is an actual case history taken from our files. It’s 
but one of many where we have helped textile manu- 
facturers cut soap costs... get better results. 

No matter what your processing requirements may be, in 
the complete line of C.P.P. Products you'll find detergents 
and wetting agents to exactly fit your needs. 

C.P.P. processing agents in most cases cost less to use than 
so-called “‘special”’ products because of the volume in which 
they are produced. Ask your C.P.P. man for full informa- 
tion, or write to us. Either way, there’s no obligation. 


INDUSTRIAL DEPT., JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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INTEREST I 


SODA ASH ° 
MODIFIED 


Er 


| 


NEW. YORK + CHICAGO 


N G 


Bringing Down 
with the Help 


Sounds far fetched; but wait! It takes the 
finest steel to make guns that shoot straight 
and blades that stay sharp. Soda ash is 
used in the manufacture of quality steel. 
By reducing the sulphur content and by 
exere ising certain other re ‘fining proper- 
ties, sodium carbonate (soda ash) makes 
cast iron purer and closer grained. Hence 
steel made from iron thus treated is finer 
and possesses greater ductility. 


COLUMBIA supplies the steel industry 
with Hennig Purifier; small briquettes of 
specially compounded soda ash which per- 
form their humble but important part in 
foundry, blast furnace, open hearth and 


LULUMBIA 


SODIUM BICARBONATE « °* 
LIQUID CHLORINE « CALCIUM CHLORIDE 


CAUSTIC SODA *« 
SODAS ° 


THE COLUMBIA ALKALI CORPORATION 
BARBERTON, OHIO 
ST. LOUIS . PITTSBURGH + CINCINNATI - CLEVELAND » MINNEAPOLIS - Pat ; Aner 


* BOSTON - 
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ALKALIES 


USES OF 





the Pheasant 
of Soda Ash 


Bessemer mills to give the world cleaner, 
purer steel and iron. 


And in the other fields of endeavor in 
which COLUMBIA Soda Ash plays its 
part, purity is ever and eternally the 
watchword. So, too, with COLUMBIA 
Caustic Soda, Liquid Chlorine, Sodium 
Bicarbonate, Calcium Chloride and Modi- 
fied Sodas — whether the shipment be 
large or small, the quality is always high 
and uniform. In fact, purity of product, 
cleanliness of containers, and the conve- 
nience of customers are the open secret of 
COLU MBIA’s ever-widening distribution. 
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Throughout the world 


KOHORN has specialized 


in Rayon and Staple Fiber Production Problems 


VISCOSE « ACETATE - CUPRAMMONIUM 


Individual Machines and Complete Rayon 
and Staple Fiber Plants. 


More than 20 years experience and a 
staff of first-class chemists and engji- 
neers enable us to develop and perfect 
the most efficient processes and ma- 
chines. 


CONSULT US 
BEFORE TAKING ANY STEPS 





. 
oscar KOQIHORN «co. iD. 


501 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY 
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The Joseph Noone’s Sons Company 


A. Erland Goyette, Proprietor 
| 
| 
| 


PETERBOROUGH = NEW HAMPSHIRE 





Established 1831 


Noone’s Standard Roller Cloths 


Insist on Noone’s Standard Roller Cloths for your Spinning Rolls. Noone’s have 
been Standard since 1831. 


Results and costs are what count most. 


Use Noone’s Roller Cloth and be assured of a Strong Round uniform yarn, the 
best obtainable. Eventual cost, less than any other covering. 

Good spinning can always be obtained when Noone’s Roller Cloth is used, as it 
is the properly built Cloth,—has the correct cushion and consistency, and uniform 
gauge. 

Noone’s is best by test. 


Many materials have been used for Spinning Roll Covering in years past, 
but have eventually been discarded in favor of the dependable Woolen Roller 
Cloth and Leather. 


Do not be misled, put your faith in the good Old American Products: Noone’s 
Roller Cloth and leather. If in doubt, allow us to demonstrate the superiority 
of our Roller Cloth and a leather cot. 

Use Noone’s Roller Cloths, Noone’s Slasher Cloths, Noone’s Clearer Cloths. 


Noone’s are the Pioneers in Mechanical Cloth Manufacturing in America. 


WILLIAM R. NOONE & COMPANY 
Selling Agents 
ARNOLD T. MALONE, Manager 
105 Washington Street Boston, Mass. 
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Advantages of Photoelec- 
tric Weft Straightening 
Apply Both to Finishers 
and to Manufacturers of 
Finished Cloth Goods 


‘Eo both fabric finishers and manu- 
facturers of finished goods, 
PHOTOSQUARED cloth* presents ad- 
vantages of high-quality that are real 
sales points. Photoelectric weft straight- 
ening can be applied either to new 
tenters or to tenters now installed. This 
system will instantly detect and correct 
skew at speeds up to the highest present 
tenter operating rate. It will operate con- 
tinually with the tentering process, 
because, once the control is adjusted to a 
particular fabric, detection and correction or any skew 
are automatic. This system has been successfully ap- 
plied to sheeting and birdseye. 


To the cloth finisher, PHOTOSQUARED cloth pro- 
vides the following advantages: 


1. Less spoilage, because of absence of skew. 


- 3. Better finishing guarantees made possible. 


2. Faster production, less stopping for inspection. 


*PHOTOSQUARED IS THE TERM DEVISED TO 
DESCRIBE CLOTH FINISHED BY USE OF 
PHOTOELECTRIC WEFT-STRAIGHTENING CON- 
TROL. General Electric developed this control, and 
the COMPLETE straightening equipment is sold by 
Winsor & Jerauld, Providence, R. |. 































Use of this design as shown above is available to finishers for labeling cloth processed by photoelectric 


welt-straightening control 


To their customers, finishers can point out that 
PHOTOSQUARED cloth: 


1. Is straight cloth—cloth that can be cut 
square with less waste. 


Lp 


Af ' 


Already a half-dozen mills are using 
this advanced method of assuring 
straight cloth. For information re- 
garding its application in your mill, 
send data on the speed range of your 
tenters, samples of cloth, rating of 
tenter, motor drive, and mill voltage. 
Address your inquiry to Winsor & 
Jerauld, Providence, R. I., or to Gen- 
eral Electric, Schenectady, N. Y. 


2. Requires less allowance for trimming. 





3. Will hold its shape, handle more easily. / 





GENERAL ( ELECTRIC 
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SOROMINES 


are the ideal softeners 
for giving rayon fabrics 
the smooth, subtle drape 
that appeals to discrim- 


inating customers. 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORPORATION 
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or 
_—— 


WASHINGTON 


threw a dollar across the Potomac .. . 


You can make your 


yarn-spinning 
dollar go farther 


with these 


Sold under the trade names 
Bowen Round Point Travelers 


Bowen Square Point 
rravelers 


Bowen Improved Vertical 
Bronze 


Bowen Patented Bevel Edge 


Bowen Patented Ne-Bow 
Vertical 


Bowen Patented Vertical 
Offset 


Bowen Flat Oval and Round 
Wire Travelers 


PROVIDENCE 


Lefft—NE-BOW Patented 
VERTICAL RING TRAVELER 


Developed to meet the particular needs of the silk 
and rayon trade in the process of throwing, due to 
the recent adoption of the vertical ring, particularly 
of the lubricating type. 

By eliminating the pivoting action of the traveler, 
the traveler is at all times kept in close contact with 
the groove or device for lubricating the ring and 
assists in drawing therefrom the lubricant, distribut- 
ing the same evenly over the entire inner surface of 
the ring; promoting a longer life to the traveler 


and a more even twist. 


Leff—BOWEN Patented 
BEVEL EDGE 


The Bowen Patented Bevel Edge feature of U. S. 


Ring Travelers produces ideally smooth even yarn. 
There are no angular edges to flatten the end. There 


are no split ends in throwing rayon and silks—no 


fly waste in the spinning and twisting of cotton wool, 


worsted, asbestos, kindred fibres. Made and stocked 


in all sizes and weights, for all kinds and counts 
of yarns. 


Above—BOWEN Patented 
VERTICAL OFFSET TRAVELER 


After exhaustive tests under actual running 
conditions, the Bowen Patented Vertical Offset 
Traveler has proved its worth in the twisting 
of cords and plys. Based on the true mecha- 
nical principle of taking a diagonal position 
with relation to the ring, presenting a bearing 
surface over the full width of the Traveler. 
This design prevents gripping or binding— 
gives an even tension—an evener rounded 
product—longer life to the traveler. Send 
for sample and prices. 


This scaled 
Metal Ship 

ping Con 

tainer pro- 
tects you. On 
a par with 
the high 
quality of 
U. 8 prod- 
ucts is the 
care we take 
to see that 
they 

vou 

fect 

tion 


U.S. RING TRAVELER CO. 


Amos M. Bowen, Pres. and Treas. 

SALES REPRESENTATIVES 
NEW ENGLAND SOUTHERN MID 
Carl W. Smith 
Herbert J. Smith Oliver B. Land 


Torrence L. Naynard 


RHODE ISLAND 


ATLANTIC 
Wm. P. Vaughan M. Lee Bolton 


A Traveler for Every Fibre 
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“Yes, dear, I know it’s my fault. I should have kept to the right back there when you said, ‘turn left’. 








You'll never get off the right road if you trust your 
own judgment and stick to 


NIAGARA CARBONATE OF POTASH 


The right road leads to Niagara Caustic Potash and Caustic Soda, too. 






fer * = 
Shy 
ba ee 


‘~% 
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erent | fet Cee a ' An up-to-the-minute Dryer designed to give 
a the largest capacities in a minimum floor 
space, and showing decided savings in horse- 


power and steam consumption. Available 
in both single and double fan types. 


C. G. SARGENT’S SONS CORPORATION 


GRANITEVILLE, MASSACHUSETTS 








Ps H 





For Loading and 
Unloading 


Trucks in these busy zones can load or 
unload quickly and easily with P&H 
Trav-Lifts operated by pendant rope 
or push button control. These cranes, 
designed for intermittent duty, are low 
in cost—available in any size and capa- 
city up to 15 tons—provide the same 
movement of loads as continuous duty 
cranes. P&H Trav-Lift Cranes are de- 
scribed in Bulletin H-13. May we send 
your copy? Harnischfeger Corporation, 
4566 W. National Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


This new Bulletin complete- 
ly describes P&H I rav-Lift 
Cranes and their applica- 
tions. Ask for Bulletin H-13. 


5 


ARNISCHFEGER 


ETD con + ELECTRIC CRANES = ARC WELDERS 
: 


\__ HOISTS + WELDING ELECTRODES - MOTORS 





| HE call to-day is for HIGH SPEED 


in jack spooling and warping, together with 


UNIFORMITY of TENSION in both fields. 


Our 43 years experience in building this 
class of machinery has proved that tight 
and slack ends in the warp have caused 
more trouble and expense than any other 
factor. 


We are Originators and 
Developers of these machines:— 


Wool WARP COMPRESSORS for 
wool warps 
WARP COMPRESSORS for 
and slashers 


Worsted WOOL BEAMERS 

DUPLEX BEAMERS 

DRY DRESSING FRAMES 

JACK SPOOL CREELS 

COMPRESSING SPOOLERS, 
standard 

COMPRESSING SPOOLERS, 
Hi-speed 

MULTIPLE SPOOLERS 

MAGAZINE CREELS Hi-speed 


for spinning frame bobbins and 
cones 


BEAMING HEAD and COM- 
PRESSOR for _  papermakers 
felts 


BEAMING HEAD and COM- 
PRESSOR for sizing machines 

WARPER CREELS for sizing 
machines 

BEAMING HEAD and COM- 
PRESSOR for wool warps 


DIRECT BEAMING OUTFIT 
for Axminster and _ unsized 
warps 

WARPER CREELS for weaving- 
direct for Wilton looms 


Carpet 


MAGAZINE WARPER CREELS 
for cones, tubes and spools 


Rayon 
SINGLE END WARPER 
and CREELS for cones, tubes and 
spools 


Cotton warPER CREELS for twister 


spools and packages 


HIGHER SPEED 
UNIFORMITY OF TENSION 
BETTER WARPING 
DECREASED COSTS 


WARP COMPRESSING MACHINE COMPANY 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
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= OF OUR ROLLS... 
New or Refilled 










eta poe! Lass 


: Bien you'll know why they are called 
Long Life Rolls. You'll also know why they are : 


used in the largest textile plants in the world. 


During more than half a century of roll 


making, we have developed a process for 





making calender rolls which makes us ask 
you to try just one Long Life Roll. Put it in 


the stack with any other roll and time them 


eer ararde wany 


ce 


both. We want you to be sure that you get 


more for your money in a Long Life Roll. 


* 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Established 1820 
PLANTS at PHILADELPHIA and BETHAYRES, PA, ' 
New England Off Southern Offic In Canada: ' 
TURK'S HEAD BUILDING JOHNSTON BUILDING W. J. WESTAWAY CO. 
Providence, R. I. Charlotte, N. C. Hamilton, Ontario 


DUTT ERWORTH, whi NACHT ERY 


o> 77 . oe ET ges. 4 
ot hee tn it RIE gp Heh 
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OU can get practically any bear- 
ing you want for any application, in 
any quantity, instantly from stock by 
mere easy reference to Bunting’s Cata- 
log. Ask your mill supply wholesaler. 

For made-to-blue-print products and 
unusual or special requirements, we 
offer the most advanced and complete 
service in the industry. Ask about it... 
The Bunting Brass & Bronze Company, 
Toledo, Ohio. Warehouses in All Prin- 
cipal Cities. 


BUNTING Le 


BRONZE BUSHINGS - BEARINGS 
PRECISION BRONZE BARS 
SaSeres Waren’ 











“Perfection in spinning can be most nearly obtained by using” 


“THE DARY TRAVELER” 


The Dary Ring Traveler Company has been in business for more than 
38 years and has been constantly improving the methods of 
manufacturing High Speed Travelers, until today we are able to 
produce Travelers of a guaranteed weight, temper and style. 
Dary Travelers are made from a specially drawn stock 
by skilled workmen with years of experience. It is 
the Dary Process with diligent watch over 
every detail and the co-operation of our 
customers that has enabled us to 
manufacture a Traveler that 
is unequalled 


The Dary Ring Traveler Company, Taunton, Mass. 


Southern Representatives 
John E. Humpheries, Box 843—Greenville, S. C. B. G. Dary, Treasurer 
Charles L. Ashley, Box 720—Atlanta, Ga. 
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COTTON YARNS 


for 


Sheeting SPUN RAYON 
Underwear for 
Insulating Dress Goods 


Plush 
Curtains 


AVONDALE MILLS Laces 


OF ALABAMA 


Sylacauga 
Stevenson 
Lafayette 


Sycamore SELLING . AGEN TS 
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BLENDS 
for 
Hosiery 


Outerwear 
Dress Goods 


ALABAMA 


COWIKEE MILLS 


Union Springs 
Eufaula 
Ozark 


—WATERMAN CURRIER & CO., INC.— 


BOSTON NEW YORK _. CHARLOTTE 
CHICAGO READING AMSTERDAM 





CHATTANOOGA 
PHILADELPHIA 





Harold W. Birch Clifford W. Birch Stanley W. Birch 


“Develop and Improve—to Progress" 


BIRCH BROTHERS, Inc. 


Somerville, Mass. 


DYEING and FINISHING MACHINERY 
also MILL SEWING MACHINES 








BIRCH TREE. 


Open Soapers 
Mangles 

Traverse Plaiters 
Brushing Machines 
Expanders 
Batchers 

Color Strainers 
Scutchers 

Vacuum Extractors 
Inspecting Machines 
Folders 

Tacking Machines 
Crabbs 

Spiral Rollers 

Etc. 


Improved Silent Running Power Perch 
with thro’ Lighting Panel, forward and 


reverse and variable speed drive. 


Southern Representative JOHN C. COSBY, Greenville, S.C. 








SUGGESTION 
Call our representative 
for any Traveler prob- 
lem. He may be able 
to offer valuable as- 
sistance, and is always 
available to co-operate 
with you. 
In the South 


GEORGE W. WALKER 
Box 1894, Greenville, S. C. 


D. J. QUILLEN 
Box 443, Spartanburg, S. C. 
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SQUALL 


OSCAR HEINEMAN 
CORPORATION 


Established 1893 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


RAW 4x THROWN SILK 


46 Years Experience in 
Manufacturing Thrown Silk 
¢ 
Highest Average Quality 
2s 
Continuous Excellent Service 
A Complete Line of Silk Hosiery Yarns 


= 
=: 
== 
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Samples on Request 


— 


a 
ARMITAGE...FAIRFIELD 
AND WASHTENAW AVENUES 
CHICAGO 


NA 


| 


Wm, J. Bieberle C. D. Gott N. P. Murphy 
3701 N. Broad St. 704-5 Provident Bldg. 813 Guilford Bldg. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Chattanooga, Tenn. Greensboro, N. C. 


WNT 


Mae 


NOME AER 





=m LNA 
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300 SUMMER STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 





WEIMAR 
BROTHERS 


U. S. BINDING 






Manufacturers of 


Tapes, Bindings and 
Narrow Fabrics 





2046-48 Amber Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





FRANCIS WILLEY & CO. 
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COLLINS & AIKMAN CORPORATION 


New York City ® 


% 200 Madison Avenue 


aimee 


‘i 5 


/ > | 


Pay, 
RAYON ‘~~ TOPS 


Standard Grades — Lustrous — Delustred—Superfine 


. Staple Fibre 
ANDREW K. HENRY 








Rayon Noils 


158 Summer St. Boston, Mass. 











THE OLDEST AND LARGEST 


MANUFACTURER OF 
Ring Spinning and Twister Travelers 
3 In the UNITED STATES 
American @ Hicks @ Wilson 


United States Standard 
Wentworth Double Duty 
and Gravity Travelers 


MAKE STRONGER YARN 


Write Us 


National Ring Traveler Company 
PHILIP C. WENTWORTH, Treas. 
Providence, R. |. Charlotte, N. C. 


























LUBRICATING SADDLES 


‘Used by Cotton Spinners since 1876 







to do the following 


1 INCREASE PRODUCTION 
2 CUT COSTS 
3 SAVE WEAR ON MACHINERY 







sd 


LUBRICATING SADDLE CO 


Estabiished 1876 


DIXON 


BRISTOL Lele) a bimeets L 
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FALLS YARN MILLS 


WOONSOCKET, R. I. 
Incerperated 1904 


Fine 


Woolen 


and 
Merino 
Yarns 


SELL DIRECT 
Philadelphia Chicago 


H. R. Shirley, Packard Bldg. O. J. Caron, 222 W. Adams St. 











THOS. WOLSTENHOLME SONS & CO. INC. 
3300 Frankford Avenue 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Yarns for all purposes 


French and English Spun Worsted 
French Spun Zephyr 
French Spun Merino 





Representatives :— 
BOSTON—Perkins & Boland, Inc., 99 Chauncy St. 
LOS ANGELES—Arthur Bone, 4436 Worth St. 
CHICAGO—C, F. Peffer, 222 W. Adams St. 





Our latest patterned holder 
is built with heavy lugs with 
a cup washer which gives 
greater strength for holding 
automatic bobbins. 


Automatic Bobbin 


) alsothe Regular Filling Bob- 
bin having 1 3/16 inch head. 
If you are using automatic 
bobbins write for sample. 
Write us regarding all matters 
pertaining to bobbin holders, as 
we make many kinds, and are 
sure we can be of help to you. 


MURDOCK & GEB CO., Franklin, Mass. 


Manufacturers of Bobbin Holders on Over Thirty Years 


JACQUARD CARD 
MACHINERY 


Piano Machines, Lacers 
Repeaters 


SE 
DRAB RASAAAA ED ea ] 
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Cotton Yarn and 
Warps . . Single 
or Ply .. White 


or Colored 


Carded . . Combed 


Novelty yarns—of cotton, worsted, 
wool, mohair, rayon, silk—in all 
fashionable combinations and effects 
and in many original effects. Write 
for samples. 


Sell Direct 


Dana on Mills .. Westbrook, Maine 








sunt 


KNIT 
FASTER: 


Shoe Fabrics 
Bedspreads 
Yard Goods 

Belts 
Trimmings 
Casket Covers 
Collars 
Cuff Sets 
Upholstery 
Trim, etc. 


PEAK 


MONTHS 
PER YEAR WITH THE 


CIDEGA 


KNITTING LOOM 
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@ There’s all-year-round profit for 
you in the marvelous versatility of 
the CIDEGA Knitting Loom. No 
matter what the pattern, from 
1/10” up—it will have to be 
mighty unusual to be beyond the 
easy range of Cidega Equipment. 
You can handle rayon, cotton, 
wool, silk, angora, chenile, se- 
quins, beads . . . in fact anything 
that can be knitted . . . with un- 
exampled smoothness and low 
Save warp- 
breakage, save money, save power 
—and get a QUALITY product the 
Cidega way, every day of every 
month in the year. Send for de- 


cost of operation. 


scriptive folder. 


Send for Free Folder-NOW! 
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The 
NEW ENGLAND BUTT 
Textile Braiders 


DesicNep AND CONSTRUCTED 
to insure an efficient and profitable 
output. The claim of every NEW 
ENGLAND BUTT COMPANY 
braider, proved by every installa- 
tion. Competition demands the ut- 
most in the output of braiding 
machines. Write and ask us for 
our Catalog Number 38 containing 
information on braiding, 


NEW ENGLAND BUTT COMPANY 
Dept. T-2 Providence, R. I. 
Chicago Office—20 North Wacker Drive 





machine and hand knitting 


Yarns 


[ French-Bradford ] 


for 


BATHING SUITS 
OUTERWEAR 
HOSIERY 
UNDERWEAR 
* 

Contlite colar meurtawiite 


American Woolen 


CIDEGA Stop, inc 


141 W. 20TH ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Company 
225 Fourth Avenue New York 
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Established 1838 Incorporated 1894 


FOR OVERSEAMING AND OVEREDGING WITH 
MAXIMUM EFFICIENCY — MODERNIZE WITH 
THE NEW MERROW CLASS A MACHINES 


The result of several generations of specialized effort in 
the industrial sewing machine field—combining quality 
production with high speed and low operating cost to a 
greater degree than ever before. 


WRITE FOR DETAILS AND LET 
US DEMONSTRATE THESE MA- 
CHINES ON YOUR OWN FABRICS. 


ALSO PLAIN CROCHET AND SHELL 

STITCH MODELS FOR ORNAMENTAL 

EDGE FINISHING AND CLASS 60 MA- 
CHINES FOR BUTT SEAMING 


200 VARIETIES FOR 200 PURPOSES 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


Starting Its Second Century 
2803 LAUREL STREET, HARTFORD, CONN., U. S. A. 





Acme Products 


for seamless hosiery knitting 


Speak for themselves 


Up-To-Date Machines 


A fast growing business .. . 


ladies’ and men’s knitted 


coatings. May we give you Needles 


some of the reasons why? Economy Makers 


TOMPKINS BROS. CO. ACME KNITTING MACHINE 
Circular Spring and Latch Needle 


Knitting Machinery & NEEDLE cs 


FRANKLIN, N. H. 





Since 1846 Syracuse, N. Y. 
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@ The new BRINTON PR (Pattern Rib) 
machine is the first to produce jac- 
quard type patterns on both face and 
back of rib fabrics. 














Where great elasticity is desired (as 
in bathing suits) and where welt stitch 
figures are wanted —it is particularly 
valuable. 


Full particulars, without obligation. 





New York Office on me 
. G. Paules 
1270 Broadway Bendix Bldg. 
Canada Los Angeles, Cal. 
Harley-Kay Co. Southern Representative 
G t ° e ° rt 
en 3700 Kensington Ave. Philadelphia, Pa. Gunanaente. 
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Today’s ASSURED Profits 
Are in Economies of Operation. Portable Automatic Motor Driven 





Railway Machine 
LANE BASKETS with Merrow Butted Seaming Head Applied 


Built for any width or thickness of goods 


and ; : 
Fitted with our new Automatic Stopping Device which 


y 1 1 stops the Sewing Head at end of each seam and prevents 
T R t C kK %& the breaking of needles, etc., for over-running. 
No adjustment for different widths of Cloth necessary and 
an even stretch of Fabrics obtained with considerable 
saving in time. 
Can be furnished on short legs for setting on benches or 
tables and can be easily applied to your present machines. 
No. 7 


Are Profit Producers 
DINSMORE 


w.T. LANE & BROs., Inc. MEG. CO. 
Manufacturers : POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. SALEM, MASS. 


Needles 


for all types of Knitting Machines 








COOPER 


Spring Needle Circular Rib 
KNITTING MACHINERY 


Latch Need les 


| OY HOSIERY 




















v 





Jasper-Groz Needle Co., Inc. 
289 Morris Avenue Elizabeth, N. J. 












UNDERWEAR 

OUTERWEAR 
Apring Beard Needles sesame. i WV E Ss Mh 
2 EST. 1874 


hon CIRCULAR SPRING BEARD 


FLAT 
RIB TOP KNITTING NEEDLES 


For Circular, Full Fashioned, Tricot and Milanese 
Knitting Frames, also Narrowiny, Stand, Transfer 
Points and Welt Hooks for Full Fashioned Machines: 

Sinkers, Jacks, Guides or Fiat Eyes, Sley and 


All products guaranteed to give satisfaction. 


4:\lanese Points, Transfer Points or Quills, etc 


CHARLES COOPER CO. , Inc. eer epee 


BENNINGTON VERMONT NEW BRUNSWICK NEW JERSEY 
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CRANE REPUTATION 


made in the Knitting Field years ago 
is maintained TODAY... 






























Behind every modern detail of Crane Equipment lie 50 years of 
specialization in the field of Knitting Machinery. Crane superiority 
is the result of close cooperation with actual knitters, a_ close 
study of real problems in actual mills, and an ability to produce exactly 
the machines to meet all demands. 


CRANE features are the result of long 


experience with knitters and their problems 


Crane outstanding features include patent thread —stop motions; and 
removable, hardened wing burr wheels. These and other Crane features 
are your guarantee of high speed, low cost production and freedom from 
costly and troublesome stops. Upon request we will be glad to have a 
representative call and outline just 
what Crane has accomplished in the 
knitting field, and to suggest how the 
use of Crane Equipment can in- 
crease quality output and versatil- 
ity and reduce production costs in 


your mill— WRITE! 


Our Spring Needle Underwear Machine 
with Automatic Take-up is shown here. 
This machine is made in sizes from 10 in. 
to 36 in. in diameter for the production 
of a great variety of fabrics of any desired 
gauge, the number of feeds depending on 
the size of the cylinders. Aside from the 
feeds for plain fabrics the stockinet, eider- 
down and astrachan feeds are superior to 
any on the market. 





We also build improved Automatic 3-Colored Plain Stripers. Made in sizes from 75% in. to 20% 
in. inclusive, of any desired gauge; these measurements being back to back of cylinder needles. 
The fabrics from this machine are used for bathing suits, theatricals and athletic goods. These 
machines are second to none on the market. The Crawford stop-motion is applied when requested. 


CRANE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
LAKEPORT, N. H. 


CRANE spring and latch needle KNITTING MACHINERY 
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line of least sales resvatance! 


Distributed by 


DANIEL H. WALLACE . . Greenville, S. C. 


Southern Agent 


C. B. ILER . . . .. . Greenville, S. C. 
F. M. WALLACE, Homewood, Birmingham, Ala. 
e's MAGNE « 6 ew es Ce, 1 OC. 
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Always Uniform 


e Penetrates More 
Thoroughly 


@ Boils Thin 


e Carries Weight 
Into the Fabric 


e Dependable 


Keever Starch 
Sere 


Columbus, Ohio 
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ALL STAR 


PERFORMANCE 


x Sedium Séilicates 
x Sedium Metasilicate 


x Sodium Sesquisilicale 


<< ARE YOU familiar with the profitable ways 
to use PQ Silicates in your mill? Sometimes the 
advantage is improvement in quality, and again it is 
a saving in cost, or both. 


Kier boiling, for example, uses Metso Sodium Metasilicate 
for whiter goods, more level dyeing and fewer resists. 


In peroxide bleaching of silk or wool Star Brand Sili- | 


cate’s purity aids in prolonging the life of the bath. 


Other processes such as rayon and wool scouring, back | 
gray washing, soaping-off prints also obtain better results | 


at reduced costs with PQ Silicates. 





Let us send you the facts and figures of the various ways | 
in which you profit from using PQ Silicates. Ask for 


Bulletin 178. No obligation. 


* ESTABLISHED 1831 


PHILADELPHIA QUARTZ CO. 


General Offices and Laboratory: 122 S. Third St., Phila., Pa. 
chicago Sales Office: 205 W.Wacker Drive. Stocks in 60 cities. 
Sold in Canada by NATIONAL SILICATES LTD., Toronto, Ont. 











SILICATE OF SODA 


PAT. OFF. 





ROHM & HAAS COMPANY, INC. 


| 222 W. Washington Sq. 








* 
pen F €: x YF 


NY f*- 


RHOPLEX* RESINS 
Clear as Crystal 


i sheet form, RHoplex resins 
transmit more light than plate 
glass. This same resin, when 
used as a finish for fabrics, 
gives brighter colors, clearer 


patterns, more striking prints. 


Fabrics finished with RHoplex 


resins are brilliant. 











Philadelphia, Pa. 













*Trade Mark Reg. 
U. S. Pat. Office 
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MODERN ANTICHLOR 
CUTS COSTS 


Worthwhile savings in unit costs are possible 
with VIRGINIA “ESOTOO"—Liquid Sulfur 
Dioxide—the increasingly popular Modern 


Antichlor. 








IF YOU ARE INTERESTED IN 







@ Positive neutralization of active “‘bleach”’ 






@ Reduction in wash-water 






@ Accurately controlled pH 






@ Lack of danger of tendering 






@ Ease of application 


—all giving greater economy. 


YOU SHOULD READ 


“Liquid Sulfur Dioxide—the Antichlor’, sent 
gladly in response to a card to 











F. A. Eustis, Sec’y 


VIRGINIA SMELTING CO. 


131 STATE STREET BOSTON, MASS. 
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FLOOR MAINTENANCE MADE EASY 
_. . AND ECONOMICAL, TOO! 


floors the Oakite way, 
oa. a thorough job, but 
and easily. For the 
of Oakite materials 


s all cling- 
ae ol eat 


When you “ 
ou not only 
aon do it quickly 
penetrating re. 
idly softens ‘ 
oa deposits of trodden-dirt, 
grease. ; 
i tion, brus 
ly the Oakite solu é 
e gg ...and you have on 
quick-drying, non-slippery eeore. See 
alkalinity of solutions prevent sp 
ing of wooden fioors. 


i i tion 
ite for full informati 
ye and all plant main- 
tenance cleaning. No obliga- 


tion. 
Manufactured only by 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, Inc. 
42 Thames St., New York, ; 
Representatives in ad 
Principal Cities of the U. S. 


CLEANING 


as 
ia tree | METHODS FOR EVERY CLEANING REQUIREME 
MA 


, ee 











When You See 
this Mark 










You can be sure you're 
getting the World's Finest 
TAPIOCA FLOUR 


VICTOR G. BLOEDE CO., INC. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
















BOSTON CHICAGO 
90 Freeport St., Dorchester 1500 S. Western Ave. 
NEW YORK NORFOLK 






Corner Spring & Mercer 300 E. 22nd Street 
SAN FRANCISCO: 489 6th Street 
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ZEOLITE WATER SOFTENERS 
PRESSURE FILTERS 
GRAVITY FILTER PLANTS 
WATER RECTIFICATION PLANTS 


We invite inquiries on all problems 
of Water Treatment 


ROBERTS FILTER MFG. CO. 
603 Columbia Ave., Darby, Penna. 


Roberts as 
D. R. KENYON & SON 


RARITAN, N. J. 


TENTERING 
and DRYING 
MACHINERY 


Filtere 


FRANKLIN MACHINE CO. 


Engineers — 


Founders — Machinists 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Ball Winding Machines 


Yarn and Wool Top 
Baling Presses 


Special Machinery 
Yarn Dressers 
Spun Silk Machinery 
Shoe Lace Tipping 
Machines 
for Metal and 
Celluloid 
Machinery for Dyeing Rayon in the Skein 
Package Dyeing Machinery 


Corliss Steam Engines 


Textile Printing 





Machinery 








Soda is ideal for 
and cotton and 
You can count 
ry requirement 


Solvay Textile 
wool scouring, 
wool finishing: 
on its meeting eve ame 
<a eae operation —— 
a mild, specially poopers oe 
of highest purity and q 


SODA 


a hale 


SOLID ng. GR 





For full strength and effective action, ask for 
SOLVAY Caustic Soda. Every step in its manufacture 
is scientifically controlled to insure highest standards. 


ASK FOR INFORMATION ON 
Potassium Carbonate ¢ Potassium Carbonate Liquor 
Modified Sodas « Liquid Chlorine » Ammonium Chloride 
Calcium Chloride « Causticized Ash + Caustic Potash 
Sodium Nitrite « Soda Ash « Para-dichlorobenzene « Salt 
Ortho-dichlorobenzene 


S 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 


Alkalies and Chemical Products Manufactured by 
The Solvay Process Company 
40 RECTOR STREET NEW YORK 


BRANCH SALES OFFICES: 


BOSTON CINCINNATI NEW ORLEANS PITTSBURGH 
CHARLOTTE CLEVELAND NEW YORK ST. LOUIS 
CHICAGO DETROIT PHTLADELPHIA SYRACUSE 


INDIANAPOLIS 
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SAYLES FINISHING PLANTS, Inc. 


SAYLES BLEACHERIES 

GLENLYON DYE WORKS 

GLENLYON PRINT WORKS 

GLENLYON YARN DYE WORKS 
SUBSIDIARY 

SAYLES BILTMORE BLEACHERIES, INC. 


NEW YORK OFFICE 


SAYLES BLEACHERIES 


Bleachers and Finishers of Cotton Fabric in all 
weights and widths. Rayon, Silk and Colored Yarn 
Novelties, treated to bring out best results. Per- 
manent, transparent and opaque finishes applied on 
large variety of fabrics. 


GLENLYON DYE WORKS 


Mercerizers, Dyers and Finishers of Cotton Goods 
and Rayon and Celanese Fabrics. Vat Colors with 
maximum fastness to light and laundering a specialty. 
Also special Sun Fast and Tub Fast Colors. Printers 
of Pleisse. Originators of “Shrunk” Finishes under 
well-known brand of “Sayla-Shrunk.” 


GLENLYON PRINT WORKS 


Bleachers, Dyers and Printers of Fine Cotton Goods 
and Fabrics of Silk and Cotton. Special department 


72 LEONARD ST. 


SAYLESVILLE, R. I.) 
SAYLESVILLE, R. I.} 
PHILLIPSDALE, R. I. 
PHILLIPSDALE, R. I. 


Plant A 


Plant C 
Plant E 


BILTMORE, N. C. 


NEW YORK CITY 


for handling of Crepe Fabrics with Rayon, Celanese, 
or Silk, in order to produce the latest effects in dyeing 
and printing. Vat Color printing on the finest fabrics. 


GLENLYON YARN DYE WORKS 


Bleachers, Mercerizers and Dyers of Cotton Yarn in 
ball warps and skeins. Also Package Dyeing. Rayon 
and Natural Silk Yarns treated for all purposes. 
Colors fast to bleaching a specialty. Complete line 
of Vat Colors, and special shades for any require- 
ments. Beamers, Warpers, Quillers and Winders. 


SUBSIDIARY 
SAYLES BILTMORE BLEACHERIES, Inc. 
BILTMORE, N. C. 
Bleachers, Dyers and Finishers of Cotton and Rayon 
Fabrics, and Manufacturers of Sheets, Pillow Cases 
and Quilts. 
FOR GENERAL INFORMATION ADDRESS 


SAYLES FINISHING PLANTS, INC, Saylesville, R. I. 





Le Cb arian 


LARGEST LINE BUILT IN CSA. 


ECONOMY BALER CO..Der1r, 2] ANN ARBOR .MICH.U.S.A. 


REPRESENTATIVES: 
Philadelphia Office: Drexel Bldg. 


Boston Office: 601 Atlantic Ave. 


New York Office: 100 Gold St. 
Terrell Machine Co., 1200 No. Church St., Charlotte, N. C. 


Other Sales and Service Branches in most Important Cities 
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BUY 
C. $. DODGE CO.'S 


RAG PICKERS 


NEW or REBUILT 





Dodge #4 American Standard Rag Picker 
Equipped with Dodge Friction Clutch. Dodge Bit 


Attachment and Overshot Condenser. 


Manufacturers of 
English Standard “Big Ben” Rag Pickers Dodge Wool Bagging Machines 
Dodge American Standard Rag Pickers Dodge Picker Pins—Square—Round—Flat 
Dodge Lumpers Dodge Grinder for Rag Picker Cylinder 
Specialists in 
CUSTOM BUILT SETS OF LAGS 
RELAGGING CYLINDERS 


For Information, estimates, quotations and Repair Parts write, wire or phone 


C. Ss. DODGE Co. ESTABLISHED 1883 


Division of 
FRANK G. W. McKITTRICK CO. 
67 Payne Street Lowell, Mass. 
R. W. McKITTRICK, Manager 


Rebuilt Rag Pickers, Bagging Machines etc. frequently available 








: ad ole eet ea a dias . 4 

oa f 1—D&F 36” Mixing Picker #25 Garnet Breast. Whitin 1—D&F Single Breaker 60x60 

PICKERS—Send for List o | 1—D&F 24” Mixing Picker Broad Band Feed (1929). with Bramwell feed, Garnet 

Feeds | i—Kitson English Rag Picker Cashiko Tape Condenser, 96 Breast. All iron. 

° or AR” Mivi eee 1—Gerry 48” Lumper ends. Wood Cyls. Will sell 2—D&F Single Breakers 60” 

2—D&F 48” Mixing Pickers | - 7 i 

oe . ©: nua nk tapes separate. face x 48” dia. with Bram- 

1—D&F 48” Fearnaught Picker ; 

I—C. S. Dodge Rag Picker CARDING—WOOL i—DaP z cyl. - £ace x 48” a — Breast. All 

2—C. G. Sargent 48” Multiplex Burr | 5—D&F 3 Cyl. 48” face x 60” a oe reed. #17 ram w ‘ar ° 
Picker dia. Bramwell Feed. Garnet Garnet Breast Apperly. Rubb oe ‘— wets ee 

1—C. G. Sargent 36” Duplex Burr Breast, Rubb Condenser. All Ceeennne. Clothed. ‘Wood : Rebuilt _ Hea 
Picker iron construction, Clothed. oe EF 7 

1—C.&M. Parkhurst 48” Burr 2—D&F 3 cyl. 48” face x 60” 2—D&F Double Finishers 48” oi ened Garnet Breasts for 
Picker . ~- dia. as above—Rebuilt. face x 60” diameter with 2—R-H 60” Weer Grinders 

ee Parkhurst 48 Burr 2—Lombard 3 cyl. 48” face 60” Rubb Condensers. All iron. i—B 8 Roy 60” Floor Grinders 

icker dia. Bramwell Feed. D&F Clothed, 1—B. S. Roy 48” Floor Grinders 





DIVISIONS APPRAISALS « ° 
C. S. Dodge Co., Est. 1883 
Rag or Shoddy Picker Mfrs. FST. 1922 po < A hee K G. W. 
xk * B. A. McKittrick, Pres. Frank G. W. 


John A. Thomson Co., Est. 1901 
Hardware and Mill Supplies — ee he a 
- eTrcner 





— 


1—J&B 
Spee 
Send sa 


LOOMS 
4—C 
H 


McKit 
WO 
lowe 


_S_— ON 
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BUY 


FRANK G. W. McKITTRICK CO.’S 


390—Card Fibre Head 
5914"x8 
1—D&F 60” Tape Condenser 2 


Bank for 48 ends, 


MULES—WOOL 


.—J&B 280 spdl. x 2%” ga. Hi- 
Speed Heavy Duty 9%” Bobbin. 
Send samples of bobbins wanted. 


LOOMS—LOOM BEAMS—Etc. 


4—C&K 92” Hvy. Type. 25 
Harness. 4x4 Box Belt 
Drive. Pick clocks. RI 
Elec. Warp Stop Motions 

10—RT 4 Bank Elec. Warp Stop 
Motions 92”. 

10—C&K 82” Hvy. Type 30 
Harness, 4x4 Box Belt 
Drive. 

150—Loom Beams 82”x65%” bbl. 
for C&K Looms. 

158—Loom Beams 92”x65%” bbl. 
for C&K Looms, 

0—Bars C&K Box Chain 

4))0--Bars C&K Harness Chain 20, 


Spools 


25, 26, and 30. 

‘78—Harness Frames 871%4"x14” 
Heddles 

118—Harness Frames 75”x14” 
Heddles 

204—Harness Frames 70°26" 


Iron End. 
125—Veeder Root Day and Night 
Pick Counters. 


FINISHING 


“—P&W 66%” Dble Shear Model 
“an 


I-C&M 66”x2 Cyl. Dble. Acting 
Brushing Mach. with Steam 
Box 

—Windle #4 Doubling-Winding- 

_ Measuring Mach. for 60” Cloth. 

i—~P&W 65” A.W.C. type measur- 


_ ing mach, 
‘~P&W_ 80"x20 Roll S.A. napper, 
#V010, 


l~Gessner 66”x15 Cyl. Hi-Produc- 
tion Bble. Bed Rotary Press. 
—Inspection Perches 72” with 60 


_ yd. Clocks. 

l~Inspection Perches 80” with 100 
yd. Clock. 

-—Tillotson Hand Perches 72” Ad- 


, Justable. 

—Walsh & Houston; and Hous- 
, ton Rotary Sewing Machines. 
—Wileox & Gibbs Sewing Mchs. 









USED and REBUILT 


EXTILE MACHINERY 


Visit our Warehouses in Lowell, Mass.—over 100,000 sq. ft. of floor space filled with all 
types of Textile Machinery. 


for overedging blankets — Re- 
built. 

1—Metropolitan Style 26AT1 for 
overedging—Rebuilt. 

1—each; Merrow Sewing Mchs. 
Style 601 and 60UD. 





1—Singer Numbering Machine 
Head, 
EXTRACTORS 
1—King & Gerber 60” Motor Driv- 
en. 


1—Broadbent 60” Copper basket. 
Underneath Belt Drive. 

1—Tolhurst 40” Lead Lined. Over- 
head Belt Drive. 


FOSTER WINDERS—DOUBLERS 


3—Foster Model 101 Cone Wind- 
ers 80 Spdl. x 6” tr. 
1—Foster Model 25 Doublers 100 
spdl. x 6” tr. 
1—Foster Model 25 Doubler 50 
spdl. 
1—Foster Model 30 Cone Winder 
100 spdl. Waxing attachment. 
6—Foster Model 12 Cone Wind- 
ers 100 spdl. 
172—Foster Thread Waxing At- 
tachments. 
200—Foster Wood Tube 
Model 12. 
400m New Paper Cones Foster 
Nu-taper. 
5m Wood Tubes 6%x1 1/16. 


UNIVERSAL WINDERS 


5—Uni #90x20 spdlisx8” bobbin. 
Bunch Bldrs. Serial #41,900. 

2—Uni #50 6 spdls x 11” p. tube 
Winders. 

22—Franklin Spring Spdls. for #50 
Winders. 


JACKSPOOLERS—SPOOLS 


3—D&F 40” Compression Spoolers 


Yokes 


Warp. 6 drum Multiple 
Spoolers 32%” 40 ends. 

2—Sets 6 Drums each for above 
48 ends. 

1—D&F Sgl. 50” Jackspooler — 
Like new. 48 ends. 

1—D&F Sgl. 41” Jackspooler 40 
and 48 ends, 

2—D&F Sgl. 33%” Jackspooler 40 
and 48 ends. 

l—each Multiple Spooler Creel 240, 
252, 288, 306 ends. 
Jackspools—Send size wanted. 








DRESSING 


2—D&F 92” Hvy. Type Brass Plate 
with Beamer. 1928-29. 
1—D&F 110” Reel with 

Plate. 
1—Wor. Warp. Dry Dresser. 


WORSTED—PREPARATORY 


1—Hetherington 50” dia. x 54” 
Dble. Cyl. Card. 4 Lickerin 
type—clothed. 

1—T&W Noble Comb 65” Rack. 

12—Sets Comb circles. 

oe Dble Head Can Gill 5/16” 


Brass 


Sample H&S Sgl. Can Gill. 

(8” fallers.) 

11—H&S Sgl. Baller Gills 7/16” 
P. (1922-4). 

2—P.S. Sgl. Baller Gills 9/16” P. 

(1923.) 


GILLING 


55—Gill Boxes in stock for Drwg. 
Send for Lists of Kinds wanted. 


DRAWING—WORSTED 


1—P.S. 12 spdl. x 9%4%”p.—12x6. 
1—S-L 10 spdl. x 94”p.—10x6. 
1—H&S 12 spdl. x 9\4%”p.—10x6. 
2—S-L 8 spdl. x 9%4”p.—11x6, 
8—P.S. 12 spdl. x 8”p.—10x5. 
1—H&S 4 spdl. x 12%”"p.—14x9. 
2—P.S. 4 spdl. x 12%”"p.—14x9. 
3—P.S. 8 spdl. x 104%”—12x7. 
Send List of Mchs. wanted. 


ROVING—WSTD.—REDUCING 


12—S-L. 36 x 5%” p. 6x3% Spool 
Rabbeth Spdls. 1915-1921. 
12—LMS 36 x 5%” p. 6x3% Spool 

Rabbeth Spdls. 
4—H&S 32 x 5%” p. 6x3% Spool. 


1 











2—P.S. 18 x 7%” p. 9x5 Flyer 
Reducers. 

3—P.S. 16 x 74%” p. 9x5 Flyer Re- 
ducer. 

1—H&S 16 x 7%” p. 9x5 Flyer 
Reducer. 

1—H&S 24 x 7%” p. 9x5 Flyer 
Reducer. 

1—S-L 12 x 7%” p. 9x5 RING 
Reducer. 


4—H.S. 24x6” p. 4x8 Ring Rovers 
Spools—Parts—etc. 





— 
wl 
~I 





/ 


SPINNING—WORSTED 
10—H&S. 180 x 3%”p. x 5 ft. 
Frames. 


6—H&S, 200 x 3%” p. x 5 ft. 
Frames 1919. 

6—S-L 200 x 3%”p. x 5 ft. 
Frames 1917. 

4—H&S. 144 x 3% p. x 5 ft. 


Frames. Used very little. 
5—S-L Hvy. Dbule. Bldrs. for 5 
ft. frame. 
1—Sample frame 32 x 3%”p x 5 
ft 


Caps—Tubes—spdls.—top front 
rolls—parts—bobbins, etc. 
60—P.S. & L.M.S. 168 x 3%”p. 
Cap Frames—Will sell parts 
from some of these frames. 


TWISTING—WORSTED 


5—S-L #1 Ring Changeovers for 
160 spdl. x 3%”p. frames— 
NEVER USED. 

10—S-L 200 spdl. x 3%”p. x 5 ft. 
Cap Trap. 1918-20. 

8—H&S 192 x 3%”p. x 5 ft. Cap 
Trap. 

9—H&S 168 x 4”p. x 5 ft. Cap 
Trap (will change to 3” 
Ring.) 

i—PS 160 x 3%”"p. x 5 ft. x 2%” 
Ring Dolly Roll type. 

Caps, tubes, spdls, parts, bobbins, 

etc. 

13—P.S. 152 spdl. x 4” Ring 1928 
Universal — dolly roll type. 

Abt 10 oz. bobbin. 


FIBRE CANS—TRUCKS 

52—NEW 14x24 Fibre Seamless. 

02—Seamed 10x36. 

42—-Seamless 6x32%. 

57—Seamless 7x32. 

15—Square Dble. 12x18x36 Cans. 

26—Metal Clad Fibre Trucks 38x 
19% Wx 29D. 

4—M&C Fibre 54 x 32 Wx 28D. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
1—Set Dry Cans 19 copper & 1 
steel 23x84”. 
1—Deane 4x4 Triplex Pump. 
1—Spencer Oiler 48”. 
1—D&F 80x1% Jack Winder. 
1—D&F 48 spdl. Jackwinder—Like 
new. 
900m Loom bobbins in stock—send 
samples of style wanted. 
All kinds Worsted Spools & Bob- 
bins on hand. 
Motors—Scales—Belting, etc. 


corr 








‘s LIQUIDATIONS 


McKITTRICK CO. »< : 


R. W. McKittrick, Sec. 


McKittrick, Treas. 


WORSTED MACHINERY 
lowell, Massachusetts 


REPAIR SHOPS 


Mill Brushes 


Worsted Top Roll Covering 
Faller and Circle Repairing 


Belting—New and Rebuilt 
Rebuilding and Reconditioning 
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WE SAVE YOU MONEY 
BECAUSE 


Gaines Textile Machinery Co. sells 
the most dependable rebuilt yarn 
spinning and winding equipment 


that money can buy 


@ You can count on your plant making money 
for you... only providing that your equipment 
gives you thoroughly dependable, accurate, effi- 
cient and economical performance over a long 
period of time. We eliminate all guess work 
from your purchase of rebuilt equipment. Write, 
phone or wire your requirements, and receive 
the details regarding our wide facilities to serve 


you. 





| GAINES TEXTILE MACHINERY CO. 
| 141.W. 17th St. New York City, N. Y. 
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Consolidated Services 


(1) We purchase complete plants for re-organizing or liquidating 
(2) We liquidate plants for our customers 


(3) We buy and sell good used machinery and equipment. 
CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS CO., Inc., are we have built up a nationwide reputation for 


the largest purchasers of complete textile plants successful and rapid liquidations. Consult us 
in the United States. For the past twenty years regarding your liquidation problems. 


Textile Plants Consolidated Liquidated: 


*Textile Dyeing and Printing Co. of Lyons Piece Dye Works Napon Rayon Corp. 

America Passaic Print Works Mayfair Piece Dye Works 
*Imperial Printing and Finishing Co. Warren Dye Works Carolina Rayon Mills 
*Sunbury Converting Works Consolidated Piece Dye Works *Now liquidating. 


Advantages of Buying from Consolidated; 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERIES MODERN EQUIPMENT LARGE SAVINGS 


Our Liquidation Gives you an Opportunity to Modernize with late type 
equipment at prices within your budget. The plants are bought low, 
for cash, and we pass the savings on to you. This makes it possible 
for you to buy the machinery and equipment you need at a fraction 
of its original cost. 





Now Liquidating! 
TEXTILE DYEING & PRINTING CO. OF AMERICA 


Fairlawn, New Jersey 










‘ tet - Seen Copper Print Rollers Palmers 
Airlay & Loop Dryers Decaters Print Washers 
. San pay ap oil Doublers Rubbing Machines 
Embossers Singers 
Agers Folding Equipment 
Boll Of Units olding Equipmen vilaness Steel Dye Tubs 
Bubten Seanhkers Loop Dryers Suction Extractors . 
Centrifugal Extractors Net Dryers Tenter Frames 


*Send for Illustrated Catalogs 


Consolidated Products Co., Inc. 


13-16 Park Row, New York City Cable “EQUIPMENT, N. Y.” 
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MACHINERY orfrerincs WITH VITAMINS 


PRICE QUALITY and SERVICE 


DYEING AND FINISHING MACHINERY 


CARDING AND SPINNING MACHINERY 
i—French Worsted Spinning Plant 

i—Prince Smith Back Washer and Dryer 
i—Wadsworth Back Washer and Dryer 

i—48” Sargent Duplex Burr Picker-Auto Feed 
3—Rag Pickers—Schofield and Smith, Furbush 
1—30” Schofield Lamper 

1—C,. & M. Flock Cutter 

6—Picker Feeds 30” and 60” 

1—12’, 20” Slat type feed apron 

i—P & S 72” Single Apron Raw Stock Dryer 
2—2’6” Sargent Cone Dusters 

1—48” & 1—60” Furbush Card Grinder 
1—Portable 60” Traverse Grinder 

4—Twisters 2%” to 6%” ring, Plain and Fancy 


WARPING AND WINDING MACHINERY 


4—#50 Universal Winders, 4 ends - supply 
30—2#50 Universal Winders ‘“‘“REBUILT’”’ 
50—#90 Universal Winders ‘‘REBU IL _ 
for 8” and 10” auto bobbins 
6—#180 Universal Winders 
1—80 sp.—l 96 sp. and 1—144 sp. J. & B. Jack 
Winders 
2—48, 1—40 and 1—32 sp. O. Lever Cop Winder 
378 Sp. Whitin Long Chain Quiller 
— 90" Saco Lowell Worsted Warp Slasher 
—D. & F. Warp Dresser, 92” Brass Plate 
6 drum Worcester Compressor Spoolers 
72” to 100” Pin and Pinless Warping Mills 
Beaming Frames, various widths 
Sipp Silk Spoolers 
Oswald Lever Chenille Cutter 
i—6 Sp. Model #40 Foster Tube Winder 
Foster Coners and Tubers—any size 


WEAVING MACHINERY 


Harness Frames, Spools, Ete 
LOOMS, used or rebuilt for your particular needs 
18—82” C. & K. AUTOMATIC Looms 25 har., 4xl 
motor drive, warp stops 
48—45” C. & K. AUTOMATIC Looms 20 har., 4x1 
motor drive, warp stops 
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WE SPECIALIZE IN 


Rebuilt Winders & 
Throwing Machinery 


Winder supplies and repairs 
Export Forwarding 


AMBLER TEXTILE 


MACHY. CO. 
SE Cor. Bodine & York, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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HOSIERY EQUIPMENT 
USED OR REBUILT 
Knitters: Ribbers: Loopers: 
Seamers: Boarding: Dyeing. 
Send for Bulletin No. 123 
Special attention to export trade 


C. M. FRENCH 


Commercial Trust Bidg., 15th & Market St. 
Cable: Frenchtex- Philadelphia Philadelphia, Pa. 
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JOHN WRIGHTSON 


20! Drex! Bidg., 5th & Chestnut St., Phila, Pa, 


FULL-FASHIONED & SEAMLESS 
HOSIERY MACHINERY 
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FOR SALE 


Burr Wheels, all gauges. 

Spring Needle Knitting Machine parts. 
Tothurst Extractors. 

Mixing and Burr Pickers. 

Spring and Latch Needle Knitting Machine, 
Lathes, Drill Presses, etc. 

Used Textile Machinery of all kinds. 


A. J. CADY 
> Box 522 
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40-45” Draper AUTOMATIC Looms, Modified D, 20 
har. motor drive, warp stops 

12—Three Quarter C & K Axminster Looms 

12—Four Quarter C & K Axminster Looms 

10—120” C. & K. Looms, 4x4 box 


10—92” C. & K. Looms, 4x4 box 25 har. 

40—82” C. & K. Looms, 4x4 box 25 har. 

20—76” C. & K. Looms, 4x4 box 25 har. 

10—72” C. & K. Looms, 4x4 box, 25 har. 

10—72” C. & K. Looms, 20 har., with multipliers 
10—65” C. & K. Looms, 4x4 box with multipliers 
14—48” C. & K. Rug Looms, 3x3 box, 2 har. 
6—48” C. & K. Pattern Looms, 4x4 box, 25 har. 


one Plush Looms with Jacquards, Gantries 
20—Halton, 400 hook, D.L.S.C, Jacquards 
a & Knowles 600 hook D.L.S.C. Jac- 

uar 

& K. 1248 hook D. L. Jacquards 

14—Halton, 1304 hook D.L.S.C. Jacquards 
10—Halton 2608 hook D.L.S.C. Jacquards 
45—Sets 22” C. & K. Beam Flanges 
i—Royle 600 hook Card Cutter 
i—S. & U. 400 hook Card Lacer 
1—Cincinnati Time Recording Clock 


DYEING AND FINISHING MACHINERY 


1—24 Arm Smith Drum Skein Mercerizer, 54” 
2—P. & 8S. Loop or Festoon Dryer 

2—-Kenyon 66” Chinchilla Machine 

1—Roy 65” Cloth Shear Grinder, NEW 

1—96” Roy Napper Grinder 

2—C. & M. 4 burner Gas Singers, 1-2 Burner 64” 
—66” Four cylinder Brush 

—80” Double cylinder Cloth Brush and sander 
-P. & W. Double Cylinder Teasel Gig 
2—66” Single Cyl. Teasel Gigs 

1—66” Steiner Dewing Machine 

2—#10 Hunter Fulling Mills 

2—#11 Hunter Fulling Mills 

6—Cloth Washers - Hunter 8 string 

1—72” Yorkshire 2 Bowl Crab : 

1—4 Bowl Birch Continuous Crab, 66” wide 


CO bet et 


We Offer You: 


I-GUARANTEED PRODUCTS 
2—RELIABLE SERVICE 
3-FIRST COST SAVINGS 


@ BOBBINS 
@ SKEWERS 


220 HARTWELL ST. 


“SUEEUEEUNUEOEOLOHECHOHEUEOEUOEOEOOEOOEOEEONCOEOEOEOUSOOOOEOOCEOOECHOOEOROEOCEONOOEONGOOOROGDOROCCHOUGONONEROOHCOSNEREOHCOHOHOUEOeECOOEORED” 


@ Warpers and Winders 


@ Supplies and Motors 


22 Spruce St. 


UL 
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GUARANTEED USED EQUIPMENT 





@ Universal Coppers & Quillers 





Continued 


i—66” P. & W. Semi Decating Machine 

1—Klug 7 Decating Machine 

1—90” D & F 20 roll Knit Goods Napper 

3—96”, 36 roll, D. A. Woonsocket Nappers 

— =" roll Borscher Napper . 
—i2”” D eee 2 pe. Knit Goods S. A. Napper 

168%" D Gessner Century Cloth Press 

1—David Gessner, Jumbo Type Rotary Cloth Press 


66 
1—-66"T D. B. Rotary Voelker Cloth Press 
2—P. & W. Doubl, Roll. & Measur. Mach. 66”-76” 
1—Schofield Doubling, Rolling & Measur, Machine 
2—Cloth Folders—E. & H. and C. & M. 
oo Open Tenter, Mx. width 60”, 75’ 


1—Continuous Skein Yarn Dryer 

1—Hurricane Skein Dryer 

1—Set (19 cans) Butterworth Drying Cans 65” 
face 

1—Bailey Skein Yarn Dryer 

1—66%” P. & W. Double Shear with list saving 
attachment. 

1—60” P. & W. Plush Shear 

1—58”, 4 cyl. Hermas Shear 7 

1—Werner Vacuum Extractor—Single Pump 

i—Tolhurst belt driven Extractor 26” 

1—36” S & U Extractor, motor driven 

2—Tolhurst Belt driven Extractors, 40” 

i—Tolhurst belt driven Extractor, 48” 

1—60” Tolhurst Extractor 

6—60” Fletcher Extractors, Motor Drive 

1—C. & M. 66” Wetting out Machine 

1—10# Franklin Process Dye Machine 

4—Hussong Skein Dye Tubs 

2—Klauder Weldon Skein Dye Machines 

— Cont, Warp Dyeing Mach. with Can 

ryer 

1—2 Cyl. Cloth Steam Finishing Machine 

1—36” C. & M. Open Rolling & Measuring Machine 

1—63”. 3 roll Calender 

1—4 Roll Calender 

1—60” Embossing Calender 





——> You Surely Must Have Something Around Your Place For Sale:—SEND US A LIST OF IT! 


FRANK W. WHEELER fron. ‘ictsceson'o7 PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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@ SPOOLS 
@ SUPPLIES 


New and Used, Reclaimed, Repaired, Refinished 


BAY STATE TEXTILE CO. 
— MACHINERY — 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 


(OF FICE—FACTORY—WAREHOUSE) 








@ Jacquard Machines 
@ Throwing and Spinning 
Machinery 


PATERSON SILK MACHINERY EX., INC. 
Paterson, N. J. 
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For Sale 


REAL ESTATE & MACHINERY 


Formerly Operated By The 


WATERLOO MILLS Inc. 


Waterloo, N. Y. 


Most Of Which Is Listed Below 


RAW STOCK & YARN DYEING 
MACHINERY, ETC. 


4—Franklin Process 500 lbs. capacity. 
Motor drive 1928 

4—Franklin Process 250 lbs. capacity. 
Motor drive 1928 

1—Electric Hoist 2 tons capacity with 
overhead tracks 

1—Delahunty Rotary 500 lbs, capacity. 
All iron 1936 

1—Sargent 3 apron Dryer 60” wide, 6 
fans. All metal 1920 

1—Proctor & Schwartz Single Apron 
Dryer 72” wide 

8—Sargent 48” squeeze roll Extractors 
with 54” feeds 1927 

2—Sargent Carbonizing 
cages. Screw type 

1—Klander Welder 8 Stick Skein Yarn 
Kettle 

1—Obermaier Package Yarn Dyeing Out- 
fit, 175 lbs. Motor drive 


PREPARATORY, CARDING & 
SPINNING MACHINERY 
1—Proctor & Schwartz Cone Duster 7 

feet with feed 
38—Sargent Cone Dusters 6% feet 
1—Davis & Furber 30” Automatic Duster 
1—Sargent 48” Rag Duster 1936 
1i—Atherton 36 Rag Duster 
1—Emerson Rag Washer 1935 
6—Clark Rag Pickers. Ball Bearing 
2—Curtis & Marble Rag Pickers. Ball 
bearing 
2—Clark 48” Lumpers. Ball bearing 
1—Gerry 48” Lumper. Ball bearing 
1—Smith 48” Mixing Picker with feed 
and oiler 


Tanks’ with 


1—Curtis & Marble 36” Fearnaught 
Picker 
1—Davis & Furber 48” Fearnaught 


Picker with feed and oiler 

i—Curtis & Marble 40” Mestizo Burr 
Picker 

1—Sargent 36” Burr Picker with feed 

1—Curtis & Marble 48” Atlas Burr 
Picker with feed 

2—Sets D. & F. Cards 48”x48” 3 cylinder 
sets. All iron 

2—Sets D. & F. Cards 48”x60” diameter 
3 cylinder sets with Tape condenser. 
96 ends. All iron 

1—Set Lombard Cards 48”x60” diameter 
3 cylinder set with Tape condenser, 
96 ends. All iron 

2—Cleveland 48”x48” Double cyilnder 
Waste Cards. All iron 

1—Davis & Furber Sample Card. Motor 
drive 

2—Davis & Furber 48”x20” 
Breasts 

1—Davis & Furber 60” Stretch Winding 
Drum and Stands 

4—Universal Card Stricklers 48” & 60” 

3—Davis & Furber Card Winches 

38—Davis & Furber 48” Floor Grinder 
Frames 

6—Roy 48” Floor Grinder Frames 

6—Roy 48” Traverse Grinders 

3—Davis & Furber 48” Traverse Grinders 

3—Hunter 60” 4 cylinder and breast 
Garnetts with feeds 

1—Whitin 60” 4 cylinder and breast 
Garnet with feed 

i—P. & G. Garnett 60” 4 cylinder 
Garnett with feed 

1—Philadelphia 60” 3 cylinder and 
breast Garnett with feed 

38—Davis & Furber Mules, 288 spindles 
2” gauge, 24 ends 

5—Johnson & Bassett Mules, 288 spin- 
dles 2%” gauge, 24 ends 

2—Johnson & Bassett Mules, 336 spin- 
dles 2%” gauge, 24 ends 

4—Sturtevant Blowers #5 Wool wheels 
4 blade 

4—Sturtevant Blowers #6 Wool wheels 

4 blade 

3—Sturtevant Blowers #6 Fan wheels 
6 blade 

1—Sturtevant Blower #7 Wool Wheel 
4 blade 

1—Sturtevant Blower #8 Fan Wheel 6 
blade 

1—Buffalo Blower #8 


Metallic 











1—Buffalo Blower #6 

4—Noble Combs by Prince Smith 68” 
racks 

5—Noble Combs by Crompton & Knowles 
68” racks 

2—Noble Combs by Taylor Wordsworth 
68” racks 

Several Can and Balling Gill Boxes 

10—Double Can Gill Boxes 7/16” pitch 

4—2 spindle Gill Boxes 7/16” pitch 

38—4 spindle Draw Boxes 14x9 

8—6 spindle Draw Boxes 12x6 

10—8 spindle Draw Boxes 12x6 

6—24 spindle Reducers 9x5 Flyer 

10—40 spindle Rovers 6x3% Flyer 

1—36 spindle Rover 6x3% Ring 

20—160 spindle Flyer Spinning Frames 
3%” gauge 

20—168 spindle Cap Trap Twisters 3%” 


gauge 
20—200 spindle Ring Twisters 3%” gauge 
2%” Ring 

1—200 spindle Ring Twister 34%” gauge 
2” Ring Double Rolls 

1—200 spindle Ring Twister 3” gauge 
2” Ring Double Rolls 

1—96 spindle Ring Twister 34%” gauge 
2” Ring Double Rolls 

1—200 spindle Rire Twister 3%” gauge 
2%” Ring Double Rolls 

8—D. & F. 40” Jack Spoolers with bob- 
bin stands 

6—6 Drum Multiple Spoolers 40” 40 ends 

18—Foster 80 spindle Doubling Winders. 
Model 25 

2—Foster 100 Spindle Tube Winders 
from Skeins 

2—Foster 60 spindle Cone Winders 

4—Huse 48 spindle Bottle Bob. Winders 


WEAVE ROOM MACHINERY 

1—c. & K. 48” Heavy Worsted Loom 
4x4, 25 Har. 

11—C. & K. 72” Looms 4x4, 25 Har. 
Dobby heads. Shop #13060 

14—C. & K. 76” Int. Worsted Looms 4x4, 
25 Har. Motor drive. Shop #8029 

25—C. & K. 82” Heavy Worsted Looms 
4x4, 25 Har. Shop #8649 

38s—C. & K. 92” Cassimere Looms 4x4, 
25 Har. Motor drive. Shop #8476 

4—C, & K. 82” Cassimere Looms 4x4, 25 
Har. Shop #5313 

12—Draper 72” Automatic Looms 1x1, 20 
Har. New #5735 

2—c. & K. 82” Int. Worsted Looms 
Automatic 4x1, 20 Har. Shop #4220 

10—C. & K. New Automatic heads for 
4x1 box looms with Brake Motions 
and Spring relief crank arms for 
same 

5—D. & F. 92” Brass plate Reel Dresser 
Frames heavy type 

7—92” Warp Beam Compressors 

7—D. & F. 3 speed drives for Dressing 
Frames 

1—Sargent Yarn Conditioning Machine 


WET & DRY FINISHING MACHINERY 
oa #11 Fulling Mills. Double 
oll 

4—Hunter #10 Fulling Mills. Single Roll 

2—Hunter Fulling Mills. Double Rolls 

3—Hunter 4 string Washers, 48” rolls 

5—Hunter 8 string Washers, 90” rolls 

1—Gessner 78” Vacuum Extractor. Motor 
Drive 

1—Gessner 2 sylinder Wet Brush 68” 

8—Curtis & Marble 1 cylinder Wet 
Teasel Gigs 67” 

8—Cramm 1 cylinder Teasel Gigs with 
folders and scrays 

1—Parks & Woolson 1 cylinder Teasel 
Gig 70” 

1—Parks & Woolson 2 cylinder Teasel 
Gig 66%” 








1—Gessner Closed type Decator with 
Nash pump. Motor drive 

2—Gessner 72” Winding Frames. Motor 
drive 

1—Gessner Spot Proofing Machine 67”. 
Motor drive 

2—Curtis & Marble 2 cylinder Steamers 
68” 

i—Curtis & Marble Rolling & Stretching 
Machine 

1—Kenyon 160 yard Cloth Dryer out to 
65”. Schwartz Feed 

1—Heathcote 80 yard Cloth Dryer out 
to 65”. 

1—Heathcote 100 yard Cloth Dryer out 
to 65”. Schwartz Feed, vertical 

1—Proctor & Schwartz Loop Dryer 74” 
wide 

1—D. & F. 72” S.A. Napper 14 rolls 

1—Green 72” S. A. Napper 12 rolls 

2—Gessner 72” S. A. Nappers 18 rolls 

1—Woonsocket 90” S. A. Napper 12 rolls 

1—Grosselin 100” S. A. Napper 14 rolls 

1—D. & F. 66” D. A. Napper 36 rolls 

4—Gessner 72” D. A. Nappers 18 rolls 

2—Gessner 72” D. A. Nappers 12 rolls 
and 12 slat brushes 

2—Gessner 66” Jumbo Rotary Presses. 
Motor drive 

3—Voelker 65” Rotary Presses 

38—Parks & Woolson 66%” Single Shears 

1—Parks & Woolson 66%” Double Shear 

1—Curtis & Marble 68” Double Shear 

1—Parks & Woolson 66%” 4 cylinder 
Brush 

1—Parks & Woolson 66%” 2 cylinder 
Brush 

1—Combination 66%” Dewing & Brush- 
ing Machine 

1—Parks & Woolson 6/4 Dbling. Winder 

1—Parks & Woolson 6/4 A. W. C. Meas- 
urer with Roll up 

1—Parks & Woolson Measuring Machine 
with full width roll up 

1—Parks & Woolson 66%” Lawrence 
Power Perch 

6—Kenyon Chinchilla Machines 

4—Hunter Chinchilla Machines 

1—Curtis & Marble Chinchilla Machine 

2—Merrow Butt end Sewing Machines 


HYDRO EXTRACTORS 


4—Tolhurst 48” Extractors. Copper 
Baskets 

1—Tolhurst 60” Extractor Copper 
Basket 

1—American 44” Extractor Copper 
Basket 

1—American 54” Extractor Steel 
Basket 


MOTORS 220 VOLTS, 60 CYCLE, 3 PH. 


20— 1 H.P. 1800 R.P.M. 
1— 2 H.P. 1700 R.P.M. 
1— 3 H.P. 1800 R.P.M. 
1— 10 H.P. 1200 R.P.M. with Starter 
1— 15 H.P. 1800 R.P.M. with Starter 
1— 15 H.P. 1150 R.P.M. with Starter 


2— 25 H.P. 900 R.P.M. with Starters 
2— 50 H.P. 900 R.P.M. with Starters 
1—100 H.P. 900 R.P.M. with Starter 


550 VOLTS, 60 CYCLE, 3 PHASE 

20— 1 H.P. 1800 R.P.M. 

1—25 H.P. 865 R.P.M. on #3 Rockwood 
Drive with Starter . 

1—50 H.P. 700 R.P.M. on #12 Rockwood 
Drive with Starter 

2—75 H.P. 900 R.P.M. on #12 Rockwood 
Drive with Starter 

1—75 H.P. 680 R.P.M. on #14 Rockwood 
Drive with Starter 

1—Crocker - Wheeler Generator’ Size 
151812 150 K.V.A. at 600 R.P.M. 60 
cycle, 3 phase, 600 volts with 1 G.E. 
Generator. Type M P 1080 R.P.M. 





APPRAISALS ¢ LIQUIDATIONS | 
HARRY STEPHENSON « River Works, Andover, Mass. 


Division—GILL-STEPHENSON, MACHINE CO., Textile Machinists 


Division—McCANN & STUER, 5 Shuttle Mix, Single Pick Automatic Loom 
Attachment 
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eneneee PACLOOEGOOUOREOGUEOREGOOOOOOOGEOAO UO GEORAEOROREEOEAEOEOHOO REED OA OUROGaRESeeEEOReOROES 


"FOR SALE 


| Wuesre WEAVING PLANT 


Well established and modern 150 
loom weaving plant, now in opera- 


82” 


Crompton & Knowles looms, 84 of 


tion. Fully equipped with 


which are automatic looms and 


66 box looms, with all necessary 


sneeeeeneenenen 


auxiliary machinery for 


and 


Good location. 


manu- 


facturing men’s women’s 

wear worsteds. 

For further particulars, apply to 
JOHN CLISHAM 

712 E. Mayfair St., Philadelphia, 


JAMES SPEED & CO., INC. 
179 Summer St., Boston, Massachusetts 


Pa. 


. 


DEPENDABLE 
KNITTING MILL 
EQUIPMENT 


ae yn Special Seamers 41200-A. 


& W. 13 Ste -_p Spiral HH Mechs. 3%” 
220 needle 
Ss & Ww M« ae 1 K Mechs. 3%” 260 n. and 
"200 n 
Standard H Footers, 24” to 3%”. 
Banner Split Foot Mchs. 3%” 240 n. 
Banner Jaouuards 48 step 
Steady Dial Loopers, 8 to 30 pt. 


JAMES SLAYBAUGH 
5416 Lena St. Phila., Pa. 


FOR SALE 


avis and Furber 80” 24 row Double 
cting Napper 


ompkins Knitting Tables 
‘ylinders. 


sgensncuncnunvonsnueuenecueneneavonenenonecneecsssocesuscenenensvcnenuaanonsssaccavennanse 


and 


D 
A 
T 
( 


Thousands of Burr Wheels, all 
gauges. 
Many other items 
wire or write 
GEORGE E. SMITH TEXTILE 
MACHINERY COMPANY 


26 Van Rensselaer St., Cohoes, N. Y. 


seeousnensecnouencuevscencecnassccceceoouencscenesacsscecueonscusnsoncnconsrscenscnsensasoonsenoaeansggoney. 


AIR COMPRESSORS 


. ELTED 176 ft., 355 ft., 540 ft., 676 ft., 752 ft. 
= 1300 ft. 

s ELEC TRIC—355 ft 28 ft., 676 ft., 807 ft., 
= a ft 1728 ft., & "2200 ft. & 2850 ft., 2022 
s z 3600 ft. & 5000 ft. 

= str AM 368 ft., 500 ft., 800 ft., 1221 ft., 1640 
= 200 ft. & 30u0 ft. 

= DIE SE L 368 ft., 603 ft., 900 ft. & 1300 ft 

= GASOLINE—110 ft., 160 ft., 210 ft. & 315 ft 

z C. Stanhope, ine., 875 6th Ave., New York, N.Y. 
TTT tit jeauee PIP suesvuasocnenenaasnnane PPE 


SOONOUOEUROOOOROEOHOORUDROROUDESEOEOEGEOEROGeCeOeOROROoCEOOGeOOEE tuenenecueneucencousnccenocsnsoseusoonony. 
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All Types of NEW & USED Machinery 


PICKING CARDING 
SPINNING WEAVING 


All used machinery completely reconditioned 


« o 
30 YEARS OF SPECIALIZED EXPERIENCE IN APPRAISALS 
FOR FIRE INSURANCE and TAX PURPOSES 


Agents, covering the textile field, for 


-STEAMAIRE HUMIDIFICATION 


“The only moderate price humidification that works without 
Air Compressors or Moving Parts” 


GENERAL TEXTILE MACHINERY CO. 
1139-51 East Chelten Ave. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


“sOUGUREREOOERECEOESESESOOOOOEOEOHOOSORDEEGESUGROEOESOESEOOOUGEROOOROROUCRCECERESGHOEOROAEDEGREEE EOE OEeeAEeOEOEeHeEeneeseeoeeneneneceensoeeecnsecesees senueveveneousassesesessssecesesesensesesensosssusesesesesesesssnsen.= 











CUUOEUEOEOEEOOOOEOEUOOCUOECOGEOEOEDOCUOUGUSOROECEOOUCHSOEOEOECHOOCHORCECOEROEOCOECECOOEONOURORONOED, 
VECUEOOUOEOEOEGEOEOEOOOEORUEOUEOEOGEDDECEOOEOEOCEOEOEOeOEOERUO EONS 


CUCUESEUOOHCUEUEEOAEOEOENONONOEOCEOEROOEONOOROOONOE 


PATTI 


‘e 


spotbesesesenenensnesnecsonnenenecenanenscseesnneneneneneneeteneneentennnOeneeeeenNOneRENOROROE NORD NERERERELINIRIDINOL OT NONN RN EO RE NURENEELOLOL BL BNORNE FONE EERE IONONOREDNNON UNOS SnONDENEN ENN NNDEDUDNNNNOnNSNONNONIn: 
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Experience and Reliability 


Over a quarter of a century experience 
engineering and building textile machinery. 
Most of this time with leading manufac- 
turers, LANGEVIN SERVICE includes the 
knowledge necessary to select correct ma- 
chinery to your requirements. 


GEORGE F. LANGEVIN 
SUN BUILDING LOWELL, MASS. 


Specializing in Textile Machinery for Relocation 


TEXTILE 
MACHINERY 
and 
EQUIPMENT 








yueeenconeusnsnesscencusenncensnsccesuecsccsene 


Tevnnceencencnennseney 
Tarvanesseneuecsceseseces 


OODEADDULEDEAEGLOADOEOROCOEORORROOOEEOROESEGEOOGORORORONOEOEGOSUGOOOUGEGEOUOOGSOOROEGROOROROOOESEOEOEOUSOAUROEOLOOCGRORGEOHOEGOOGUQUGERODOROEGEOEOEGOGOGOROHCEOOEOROEOEGHOGROEODORORGGOROOOGOGUDOROCODONROOH SERGE EEAaEOHE 


tsenoanenennensnsensnsenenscnsnonssnenseseseesenenenneeteeneeneennsenOneeeesnnsesuseeLeeneeenesQneesnesnsesensesenneeneneennennreReeeneeenta Ne enNEINIDNENIN EE NIEN SIN IN NESE INeEN ERED NNN ENN Ua EnUNNEDNNONNENI IIIS & 


WE OWN AND OFFER FOR SALE 


1—BROWNELL MODEL “G” 16 spindle 
TWISTER 


1—Saco-Lowell single cylinder SLASHER 
complete. pen 
40—Parks-Cramer motor driven Humidi- 


1I—BROWNELL MODEL “M” 96 spindle Gore 
PWISTER 300—Draper 4-bank SLIDING BAR STOP 
i—Fales & Jenks tape drive 60 spindle MOTIONS complete for 40” to 44” 


Looms, 


Novelty Twister, 
ae ee 380—Complete STAFFORD THREAD CUT- 
TERS 


wet or dry work. 


3” ring, 5” gauge; 


eneeneneeeese 


8—Saco-Lowell copper lined Size Kettles 350—C omplete sets DWIGHT SPRING :? 
with Agitators (6—36"x36”"; 2—42”x TOPS with AUXILIARY SHAFTS. i 
42” 350—Tape SELVAGE MOTIONS. 3 


A. F. FYANS—Textile Machinery 


56 Water St. (Office and Warehouse) Fall River, Mass. 


F,aunenensaesennnnensnnceesetenssausnnsueeccsseseeaueensuneensnenenenseseeeenengenseneneeeousecensucneenseseouneceunensenenscuneensnsesnsoececesceesesseesseueneoseucnsnsccpenenceusuuccusnsecnnecesansnoweceenaccnenstsns. 


CONNOUUOUOOENENENONOEDEUOEEUUODEREEOUOUEREOUEEEOOOOAOOUOOROOEOTOREEROHeCaOnogeouenoeeeENE 





JOHN J. McCLOSKEY, Inc. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS 


TEXTILE MACHINERY OF ALL TYPES 


APPRAISALS WOOLEN—WORSTED—COTTON LIQUIDATIONS 
NEW AND USED 
Philadelphia Office: 140-142 So. Front Street. Factory Warehouse: Collingswood, N. J. 


‘UOUGOOURREOEGEREGLOAOEROGUDOSUEOEROGOUOSCEDEGEDOREGOHOROEOEOROAOOEOROSROOSEOEORROROROROESOGOGURORORO RON OOOOROROSOUOOROHOCOROEOOOONDEOOGEOROORORGHOEOSSORORORS 





AONCHONOODOEOEOUROEONOEOHONCOROCHEEOEOEEEO” 
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4 3 

= Saco-Lowell Slasher, 7 & 5’ Cylinders = MACHINE TOOLS . 2 FOR SALE 3 
. 1 orem Sane = i, Pea 8x6 = s § 10—P t & Sch t Automatic : 
= ewar utomatic Gear Cutter = = § —Proctor chwartz 5 
= 2 Economy Steel Portable Stackers 8’ Lift = = § , j E 

: Toledo No. Sesian Wiel Seats : - POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT | Boarding Machines for ladies hosiery. 

92-—'e HLP., G.E. 220 Volt Loom Motors Send for stock list #737 = = Machines are in good operating condi- 

1 HL. Scott Model X Single Strand Tester = = tion. For full particulars, address 

, = HE *RRIEN ACHINERY (O.: : 

J. H. WENDEL. .E & COMPANY ree Oo BRIEN MACHINERY co: _: = FS-212, Textile World 

2 231 So. Main St. "Tel, G aspee O48 Providence, RI. | 2 $3 N. THIRD ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. = 3 330 W. 42nd St., New York City 
Tsonnsneensseesseeeeseesenessenenenee seeenennnne Ouenoennenen SOnenaeecuennencenonceceecenscouceeoesensags [seunecnnensnsennnesenrnsenenaneenennscensenscnceeneenearoceeseneeesensensennensansensesneusnensessenegn. © sconssnsoncennssossessseseesonsensenscensonssnesensoessessnssnssenssesssssessessssnssensssncssenssssssees? 


“M L Cc” 


APPRAISALS 


CELENPOOEEST PEEDOT” 0 Pt) PRRORORE REE SRROREDEO TS bes | | PRDEEOOEE HT pEEROEEE LOT EREE S| 





12 YEARS EXPERIENCE 


DOMESTIC AND EXPORT 





A POO DOERORSED DRSETO DEL NOAROSAL | DODEASE DOLE DGOU EE ASEE ISD OREOFOEIIODELEEDT DIODE suenaenaoenancenserenensessecconeees snenznene mneemy 


“M L C” 
LIQUIDATIONS 











BUYING AND SELLING TEXTILE EQUIPMENT 


MACHINERY LIQUIDATING COMPANY, INC. 


338: WEST 42ND Si., N. Y. €., NM. F. Tel. PEnnsylvania 6—8014 


OUneeeeeceneneneeeaneeonceoensenencanee seelateieeciaaeeliia teehee ieee inn ceianmarn ictal 





; Cable address “Liquidate’” New rare 
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Specialists Announcing 
We Will Trade IN USED The establishment of offices at 35 


West 42nd St. New York City, N. Y. 
” — both foreign and domestic 
BRAIDING 
WINDING 
any item we have to KNITTING 
offer for any products TWISTING 


AND 


ROPE MACHINERY 


ROBT. SOLOMON & Co., INC. 
162 GREENE ST., N. Y. C. 


ODOUROOUOOUOEOOUOODEOESEASOOUEREAOGOOOUEDEOUOUUEDENOOOOEEOUOEOOOEEOUUEOOUERERUOCOOOEREEOOOUESEEOOOGEDOREOOOCODEEENOOUOODEROOOOOOHESOEOOOONOOEOODOEEECOOODREEOECODOREENOOOGOSSEENOODEREHOUEOOOREeeNOOERsOEE.S 


or Exchange 


INSPECTION & APPRAISAL 
OF MACHINERY 


12 Years Varied Experience as Buyer, 
Seller, Inspector and Appraiser — 
Guarantees Efficient, Reliable Service. 


INSPECTORS & APPRAISERS 
35 West. 42 St, N. Y. C., N. Y. 


SOODEOOOEOEOUEROROGOREOEOHOEOOROEDED EERO RSeORAEEOeREEEeEoEROeneEneceaencecncencesnenneees 
Pi 


seneneeencngoeger noe 











For Sale, in fair condition 


10—Bridesburg Mules $50.00 each 

4—Allen Jack Spool Winders—48” $25.00 
each 

8—Allen Jack Spool Winders—65” $25.00 
each 


you stock or produce. 
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Apply to Trust Department 


NORRISTOWN-PENN TRUST COMPANY 
Norristown, Pennsylvania 


SONNE RAED RGRO Aste eaeene: AveOnteeenoeeececertneeeasonsecsessgosom 
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FOR SALE 


LOOMS 


30—Crompton & Knowles automatic 
woolen looms, 82” reed, upright 
harness, 4 x 1 box. Still Set Up— 
Sacrifice Price 
FS-228, Textile World 
330 West 42nd St., New York City 


SUNenOnOneeeeseeonsneneceotecenegs PU 


FOR SALE AT SACRIFICE PRICE 

commie Fue WOOLEN MILL 
READY FOR OPERATION 
4-Story Brick Building—Approx. 75,000 sq. ft. Floor Space—Railroad Sidings— 
Clear, Soft Water—Experienced Labor—Located near Worcester Mass.—Was 

operated until recently. 
65—82” Crompton & Knowles Automatic and Box Woolen Looms, 25 and 30 Harness, 
4x4 Box—Picker Room—Card Room—Spinning, Spooling and Dressing Rooms—Finish- 
ing Room with Fuller Mills Dryers—Shears—Wetting Out Machines—Knappers—Tack- 
ing Machines—Presses—Folding and sent Machines. 
x 


Complete Dye House Equipment, including tractor, Hurricane Dryer, Tubs and 
String Machines. 
















WE BUY and SELL NEW and USED 


Bobbins, Spools, Butts, Shuttles, etc. 


FOR SALE 
40,000 Roving Spools 3%”x6” 
20,000 Warp Spools 4x6” 
5,000 Warp Spools 4%x6” 
30,000 Silk Spools 2%4x3%4” 


TEXTILE MILLS SU PPLIES co. 
6316 N. 13 St.,° Phil Pa 





Machine Shop—Power Plant and Boiler Room 
COMPLETE INFORMATION AND INSPECTION UPON REQUEST 
F S 229. Textile World, 330 West 42 St., New York City 
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WANTED 


Used Haskell Dawes 6x10, Former 
and Twister, for twisting paper 
cord. 





“OUOPeRenenneneeneneceeecoccaseeyy ORGGRRODODOROOEDORNERDORHEOREOERRNeeReReeeeeeteeeeneees: eseeoneces eeeeeceeeeceneconers eneececeee’ 


Over Forty Years of 
Dependable and Confidential Emp LOYMENT SERVICE 
for textile mills, converters and selling houses requiring managers, super- 


intendents, stylers, designers, salesmen, overseers, second hands, fixers, 
etc. ’Phone, wire or write us your personnel requirements. 


CHARLES P. RAYMOND SERVICE, Inc. 


294 Washington ry Boston, Mass. 
ane 


ONUREDOROR DERE SE DOOR EROS FORROeReeeeE RRO OERDEEREeRNOREAeteEteeEeEeeeeeeeeeeeeeceen sneeeneeeceasnee: 


POSITIONS " WANTED POSITIONS WANTED 


TECHNOLOGIST in Textile fabrics, Czecho- | OPPORTUNITY for woolen Textile Mill need- 
slovakian of long standing practice and ing a cost and production manager. Com- 
experience in novelties applies for position as | petent to effect cost reductions and increased 
weaver, Manager or designer in cotton, silk, production in nearly all operations—fully 
neck-ties, fashionable and commercial articles. familiar with effective time study, rate set- 
Write to Propaganda D,. D. Zagreb, Jelacicev | ting, cost estimating—unit cost control—mate- 
trg. 5, Yogoslavia. rial cost control—machinery layout—mechani- 
— cal and manual methods, etc. ete. PW-227 
COST AND PRODUCTION MANAGER quali- Textile World, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, 
fied by over 10 years successful experience | N- Y- 
covering every branch of the work, from raw 


materials to finished product, seeks similar | yOslERY: Have 26 years experience with one 
opportunity to accomplish worthwhile savings < a ‘ 


ed : firm in Supervision capacity as manager of 
for a woolen textile mill, PW-222, Textile | seamless Mills and sentennant to Manager and 
World, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. Personal work in Full Fashioned Mill. Firm 
. has liquidated reason for change. Good rec- 
YARN AND FABRIC ANALYST & DE- | ommendations. Privileged to write employer 
SIGNER. Familiar with cotton, rayon, spun | for reference. Married. Will go anywhere. PW- 
rayon, and all types of novelties including | 226, Textile World, 330 W. 42nd St., New 
blended yarns and fabrics desires new connec- | York, N. ; 
tions with a progressive mill or in New York. 
Familiar with all dobbies, box looms and lenos 
‘\lso had some experience on automatic wor- YOUNG MAN with eleven years experience 


W-207, Textile World 
520 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


ONORODNEREDAOEGURODONOUGHOOEOOGEGORDOOHOROROORODOROEROROROOROeREDeeReOROROROHOCeOEORORS 
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WORSTED SPINNING MILL 


4000 to 6000 spindles, must be in good 
condition and cheap. Located in New 
England states. 
W-221, Textile World 
330 W. 42nd St., New York City 


COOUEHOODODOEOEOOGUROGOREOROROEOHOEOCOORAEORSEEEeeD eeneaenenencscncncusens 
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WOOLEN MILL WANTED 


Located within 2 hours of N.Y.C. 














W-219 Textile World 
330 West 42nd St., N. Y. C., N. Y. 


Pereenenenegeceasencecaconceesecencecsessem 


mtbeeneenennenenneteeseeseseeenceenessesnae. 








teneennenee ~ 
sted looms. Excellent weaver. Can layout in Cotton and Rayon Textiles, thoroughly 

work for all processes. PW-223, Textile | familiar with production methods, manufac- WOOLENS WANTED: 
World, 330 W. 48nd St., New York, N. Y. turing Costs, Payrolls etc., desires position in 





SS tinimaneias this country or South America. PW-231, Tex- 
‘te Wr > a’ : an ae - 
CHE MIST- DY TER: Frankfort cies 9 years tile World, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
experience 66 . sorgmah. Familiar. Wit. | crt 
Unions, Shoddy and low class wools. Best of * 2X 
eferences. PW-224, Textile World, 330 W. REBDFIXER 
42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


Surplus piece goods, suitable for 
women’s wear. Any quantity, or 
quality. Will pay cash. 
W-220, Textile World 
330 W. 42nd St., New York City 


experienced on reeds 12 years, 

can weave, any location. Married. Good 
references, PW-232, Textile World, 520 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


QUALITY “AND. -PRODU CTION MANAGER, 
otton or rayon mill. Would like to contact - 

mill troubled with excessive seconds and late 

deliveries. Familiar with all processes. Spe- WANTED 

cializing in weaving and slashing. PW-225, 

xtile World, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, 

N. 2, 
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send a Sketch or Model 


of ¢ invention for ? 
CONFIDENTIAL pao 
ADVICE ATTORNEY 


FREE crest! PATENT engineer 


Small weaving mill building located R. L., 
Conn. W-202, Textile World, 330 W. 42nd 


- oo —§« | Ot, ew reek: BM. YF. 
ALL ROUND FINISHER | of woolens or wor- 


teds. Now employed. Fifteen years ex- 
ience in some of the best mills of New | YARN BALING PRESS 












electric operated 


| 


HENDDeceeenenennnennenerensseneeeeseeseses — 


gland, New York and Maryland. Can fur- Bale size 50”x30”, average bale weight 500 ° Pat. Off. records searched 
h excellent references. PW-230, Textile | lbs. Upstroke type preferred. James Lees & for ANY Invention or Trade Mark 
rid, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. Sons Co., Bridgeport, Pa. Moi nvnseenencenecenenenensenanncnecoeenevanereneniee 
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McGRAW-HILL 


DIRECT MAIL 


As business paper lishers for 
cGraw-Hill is 


Industry’s major markets. Extreme accura is maintained 
(guaranteed to 98%) and through careful analysis of 
markets, complete classification of companies and person- 
nel, etc., the widest possible selections are available. Send 
for handy reference folder ‘‘Hundreds of Thousands of 
Reasons Why” which describes how McGraw-Hill ts 
are built and maintained. 


@ What Fields Do You Want To Reach ® 


Aviation 
Bus & Electric Railways 
Civil Engineering and Construction 
Coal Minin 


g 
Electrical Construction 
Electrical Ind 


Metal Working Industries 
Process Industries — 
Textile Industries 


Administrative Executives 
Electrical Dealers & Wholesalers 
Mill Supply Houses 


Such BYTES tat, TTL: : . Power Services 


, / Radio Engineering & Design 
sel 18 92 : For further details, selections from above basic 


classifications, counts, prices, etc., or estimates or 
8 lists . . any representative or 
write to 


usnnnneaenanesanoneonsnscenssunnesuscsnesevassnsensnsonenesaeceaeceonecentnencnsgegennenensoneaegusneaseneaeassuneneneesesnenennugeassusessoussuneuesaneuseneseagensgeaesnsnvansgeregesseseneesessuesstse 


Ss rs 
Benjamin Booth Company Ses 
: Je me McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING CO. 


PeViCaueloahy aN ES Janney Ne hee fe 330 W. 42nd STREET a Bel oe Be 
ide! b ya DE LPH ] A ” Complete lists covering industry's major markets 


Drop Forgings 
Wrenches Screw Machine Work 
Bolts Nuts Cap Screws FOR TEXTILE MILLS 
Eye Bolts Studs A Complete line... backed 


by 66 years of experience 


Parks-Cramer Company 


FITCHBURG, MASS Come LOTTE.-N.:Cc 





LIQUID LATEX 


e Normal and Concentrated e 


sewint4 CHARLES T. WILSON CO., tne. 


centrated 60% 99 Wall St. New York City 

Latex, product of 

Dunlop Planta- Boston Rep. Akron Office Pacific Coast Rep. 
tions, Ltd. Ernest Jacoby & Co. 503 United Bldg. 1341 So. Hore Ste 


79 Milk St., Boston, Mass. Akron, Ohio Los Angeles, Calif. 




















New Paths to Profit 
- for Textile Mills 


The plant which operates on low th Equipment that will improve produc- 
. tion and increase earning power. 
cost has a marked advantage over 


Ey. Arrangement of equipment for flexible 
competition. 


operation in peak and valley loads. 


Power application to achieve efficient 
and economical use. 







Low cost is the first path to profit, 
Flow of materials and of manufactur- 


because every economy is a profit in \ ing process to cut cost. 

the making, but these economy-born | These are important paths to profit which our 
° ° ‘I i experience as Engineers can open up or make 

profits —_ especially in the Textile j| \ smoother for manufacturers of textiles. 

Industry — involve a multitude of A If this matter of profit through economy is of 


GH \ interest, we shall be glad to discuss the possi- 


steps and processes, which include:— bilities with you. 


J. E. SIRRINE & COMPANY 


Engineers 
Greenville South Carolina , 


Textile Mills Tobacco Factories Paper Mills 
Appraisals Steam Utilization Rayon Plants 
Reports Water Treatment Power Plants 
Surveys ’ 
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Boost Production—Lower Operating Cost 


Bring your Cloth Room up-to-date. Install these time-and- 
labor saving machines. HERMAS Machines have led in 
progress during the past quarter century. They are de- 
signed to accommodate all woven fabrics from the heaviest 

; duck to the more 
recent creations 
in synthetic fab- 

















NEW 2 


KNIFE tics. The largest 

” aol cotton, silk and 
arquisette rayon mills in the 
SHEAR country use ‘A 


HERMAS = _ equip- 
ment — because 


with it they AUTOMATIC FOUR KNIFE HORIZONTAL SHEAR 


MAKE MONEY. Designed for shearing all types of woven fabrics. 
Fool proof automatic seam let through. Unique suc- 
tion hoods. Maximum production. 


A real Engineering service— 


Let us work on your particular cloth room problem 
. . - hanging threads, measuring, inspecting, or tubing, 
etc. No charge for engineering service. Simply ar- 


The Newest range an appointment. Bring your Clothroom up to 


- .« The Fast- date. 

est . . . The Surest 

sey ot Cultian ond HERMAS MACHINE CoO 
phecring Warp afd * 
illing Float. 

... Two Knives . . . Hermas HAWTHORNE NEW JERSEY 
Unique Suction . . . Swivel Let-Off . . . and Simple 

Instant Micrometer Adjustments make this the finest Southern Representatives: CAROLINA SPECIALTY CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


shear of its kind. European Representatives: UNISEL LIMITED. York St.. Manchester, Eng. 
<o=uzscesiiceenienaselancaiaimisaaeeniiimemmsaatamaattalaaalna cee her sea eee teeeaedeintaleiaeabenaies tate eee 
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No Beating 
Around the 
Mulberry Bush 


= 


REPORT 


Your. 
LOCATION 
REQUIREMENTS 








If you are seriously considering a southern 
location or would be interested in facts that 
might influence serious consideration, we 
have a definite service to offer you. 


Naturally, we are anxious to see a steady 
upbuilding of industries in North Carolina 
and South Carolina, particularly in the sec- 
tions of these states we serve, and have 
made a careful study of our territory's re- 
sources and advantages. 


If you will write us frankly regarding your 
- . . c . 

location needs and desires, we will be glad 
to prepare a special report covering your 
specific requirements . . . a report dealing 
in facts and free from ballyhoo! 

This engineering service 1S yours without 
cost or obligation! 


Addres s 


Agricultural and Industrial 
Development Department 


Carolina Power & Light Company 


Raleigh, North Carolina 


Re 


|_ WAYNE MEG. CO. Honespate, Pa. 





‘|| Bobbin Spindles for No. 90 Machines 
| 
| 


Wayne Spindles, with patented, renewable, tool-steel tips cost 
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DAVIS 4x2 
FURBER 


Earn a Manufacturing Profit 
By Using the Best 
Machinery and Supplies 


DUSTERS 
PICKERS 
CARDS 
MULES 
WOOL SPINNING FRAMES 
SPOOLERS 
DRESSING FRAMES 
NAPPERS 
CARD CLOTHING 
NAPPER CLOTHING 
GARNETT WIRE 
LEATHER SUPPLIES 


DAVIS & FURBER 


NORTH ANDOVER, MASS. 





THE ACCEPTED STANDARD 













7 Re. 


saw a has, a 


oneal T; ips Give You New op 


| 







little more than solid end spindles. Worn tips can be quickly 
replaced for a few cents, and spindles are then good as new. 
Send for sample—see how to save time and money. 


a 
FAIR baste. 


March 18-28 


The great annual display of high grade | 
Swiss products. Profitable business oppor- 
tunities. No exchange restrictions. 


Inquire 
Consulate General of Switzerland 
444 Madison Ave., New York 
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RIGHT VIEW ABOVE 
LEFT VIEW AT THE LEFT 


DIXIE AUTOMATIC COTTON SHEAR 


WITH THE 


ELEXTOP THAT INSTANTLY STOPS THE REVOLVERS 
WHEN THE SEAMS PASS 


ABSOLUTE CLOTH PROTECTION AT HIGH SPEED 
LET US MAKE YOU A TRIAL OFFER 


PARKS & WOOLSON MACHINE CO., Springfield, Vermont 


Poaine 


Vea 


AND 


Oye ae Ce 


The Most Popular Sheets 
in America 


Made Stronger—Wear Longer 
Sell Faster 


PEQUOT MILLS 
Salem, Mass. 








Rice Dobby Chain Company 


“Service & Quality”’ 
MILLBURY-MASSACHUSETTS 


U.S.A. 


Samples on request. 
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Control of Modern Textile 


Model 3-W-2-A two shift, Loom 
Center Drive, Pick Counter. 


New Series H Rotary 
Productimeters for 
revolution counting. 


sees DURANT uaa «iW 


Counter for yardage 
measuring of fabric. 1931 N. BUFFUM ST., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


th ge es 8 ee ee io Oe Sk Oe de ee AS, ee Bes J FF 
THE TERRELL MACHINE CO., CHARLOTTE,N.C, 


CAN A TEXTILE MILL MAKE MONEY? 


I1—Not if it buys excessive water in its raw material, 
2—Not if it sets machines without knowing moisture content. 


3—Not if it sells textile materials deficient in normal regain. 
OBTAIN ACCURATE MOISTURE DATA 


Our various types of ovens are used ex- FORCED DRAFT OVEN 
tensively for determining the moisture in 
Wool, Cotton, Silk or Rayon, both raw 
materials and materials in process. 

For different branches of the Textile 
Industry we make different types of Con- 
ditioning Ovens. equipped with baskets to 
fit the work, whether bulky samples or 
small samples. 

Forced Draft Oven shown at right offers 
means for maximum speed of drying. 

For Conditioning Oven Information 
write to: 


EMERSON 
This oven equipped with eight A Pp Pp A BE AT U *% 


baskets 3”x3” square and 6” 


deep, or with six baskets C ae M PA N WY Perforated Aluminum 


4'4,"x44” square and 6” deep. Baskets 10” dia. x 9” 
177 Tremont St. MELROSE, MAss. deep. 
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INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


An * indicates more complete data will be found in 1938 Textile World Yearbook and Catalog. 
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DABLE 
SOURCE 


O 


SUPPLY 


Sonoco has carefully protected its responsi- 
bility as a leading source of supply on textile 
paper carriers. 
Six plants in five states and Canada assure 
ample capacity and experience available to 
relieve any production problems at any other 
plant. 

Thus does the Sonoco policy of service 
extend to the point of guaranteeing a de- 


RAO LOAAG IAP OdaTAY pendable source of supply on textile paper 
= eee Se re carriers. 
NP, SOUTHERN TEXTILE EXPOSITION 
Greenville, S. C. APRIL 3-8 


Booth 103 
KNITTING ARTS EXHIBITION 


Philadelphia APRIL 17-21 
Booths 96—97-98-99 


SONOCO MAKES EVERYTHING IN PAPER CARRIERS 


Sonoco Propucts COMPANY 


BRANTFORD HARTSVILLE MYSTIC 
ONT. s.c. CONN. 





